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PIN BAR ETC SYSTEM — CHARACTER OF THE MAHRATTA ADMIXlSTEATIQISr — CAUSE 
OF THEIR DISLIKE TO THE PARAMOUNT POWER* 

The attempt of the Marquis of Hastings to rescue India from 
that dreadful scourge, the Pindaree system, involved him in a 
•war with all the great Mahratta states except Gwalior ; that is, 
with the Pcshwa at Poonah, Holcar at Indore, and the Ghosl a 
at Nagpore ; and Gwalior was prevented from joining the other 
states in their unholy league against us, only by the presence of 
the grand division of the army under the personal command of 
the marquis, in the immediate vicinity of his capital It was not 
that these chiefs liked the Pindarees, or felt any interest in their 
welfare ; but because they were always anxious to crush that 
rising paramount authority, which had the power, and had always 
manifested the will, to interpose and prevent the free indulgence 
of their predatory habits — the free exercise of that weapon a 
standing army, which the disorders incident upon the decline and 
fall of the Mahomedan empire had put into their hands; and 
which a continued series of successful aggressions upon their 
neighbours could alone enable them to pay or keep under control* 
They seized with avidity any occasion of quarrel with the para- 
mount power which seemed likely to unite them all in one great 
effort to shake it o ff ; and they are still prepared to do tlie same, 
because they feel that they could easily extend their depredations 
if that power were withdrawn ; and they know no other road to 
wealth and glory but such successful depredations, Their ances- 
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tors rose by them, their states were formed by them, and tlieir 
armies have been maintained by them. They look back upon 
them for all that seems to them honourable in the history of their 
families. Their bards sing of them in all their marriage and 
funeral processions ; and as their imaginations kindle at the recol- 
lection, they detest the arm that is extended to defend the wealth 
and the industry of the surrounding territories from their grasp. 
As the industrious classes acquire and display their wealth in the 
countries around, during a long peace, under a strong and settled 
government, these native chiefs, with their little disorderly armies, 
feel precisely as an English country gentleman would feel with a 
pack of fox- hounds, in a country swarming with foxes, and with- 
out the privilege of hunting them. 

Their armies always took the auspices and set out kingdom 
taking (Moolk Geeree) after the Duseyra, in November, every 
year, as regularly as English gentlemen go partridge shooting on 
the 1st of September ; and I may hear, give as a specimen, the 
excursion of Jean Baptiste Feloze, who sallied forth on such an 
expedition, at the head of the division of Scindhea’s army just 
before this Pindara war commenced. From Gwalior he proceeded 
to Knrowlee, and took from the chief of that territory the district 
of Subulghur, yielding four lacks of rupees yearly. He then took 
the territory of the Bajah of Chur.deylee, Morepylad, one of the 
oldest of the Bundeleund chiefs, which then yielded about seven 
Tacks of rupees, hut now yields only four. The Bajah got an 
allowance of forty thousand rupees a year. He then took the 
territories of the Bajahs of Itagooghur and Bujruugur, yielding 
three lacks a year ; and Bahadergur yielding two lacks a year; 
and the three princes get fifty thousand rupees a year for subsis- 
tence among them. He then took scopore, yielding two lacks and 
a half, and assigned the Rajah twenty-five thousand. He then 
took Gurha Kotab, whose chief gets subsistence from our govern-- 
ment, Baptiste had just completed his kingdom-taking expedi-* 
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lion, when our armies took the field against the Pindarees ; and 
on the termination of that war, in 1817, all these acquisitions were 
confirmed and guaranteed to his master, Scindhea, by our govern-* 
ment. It cannot be supposed that either he or his army can ever 
| feel any great attachment towards a paramount authority, that 

[ has the power and the will to interpose, and prevent their iudulg- 

i ing in such sporting excursions as these or an 3 r great disinclination 

| to take advantage of any occasion that may seem likely to unite 

| all the native chiefs in a common effort to crush it. The Nepalese 

have the same feeling as the Mahrattas in a still stronger degree, 
since their kingdom-taking excursions had been still greater and 
more successful ; and being all soldiers from the same soil, they 
were easily persuaded, by a long series of successful aggressions, 
that their courage was superior to that of all other men.’* 

In the year 1838, the Gwalior territory yielded a net revenue 
to the treasury of ninety-two lacks of rupees, after disbursing all 
the local costs of the civil and fiscal administration of the different 
districts, in officers, establishments, charitable institutions, religi- 
ous endowments, military fiefs, &c. In the remote districts, 
which are much infested by the predatory tribes of Bkeels, and 
in consequence badly peopled and cultivated, the net revenue is 
estimated to be about one-third of the gross collections ; but in 
the districts near the capital, which are tolerably well cultivated 
the net revenue brought to the treasury is about five-sixths of the 
gross collections ; and these collections are equal to the whole 
annual rent of the land : for every man by whom the land is held 
or cultivated is a mere tenant at will, liable every season to be 

^ Oil jbhe coronation or installation of every- new prince of the house of Scind- 
hea, orders are given to plunder a few shops jn the town as a part of the ceremony; 
and this they call Or consider u taking the auspices,” Compensation is supposed 
to be made to the proprietors, but rarely is made, I believe the same auspices are 
taken at the installation of a new prince of every other Mahratta house. The 
Mogul invaders of India were, in the same manner, ■ obliged to allow their armies 
to take the auspices in the sack of a few towns, though they had surrendered with- 
out resistance. They were given up to pillage as a religious duty / Even the 
accomplished Baber was obliged to concede this privilege to his army. 





turned out, to give place to any other man that may oner more 
for the holding. There is nowhere to be seen upon the land any 
useful or ornamental work, calculated to attach the people to the 
soil, or to their villages : and as hardly any of the recruits for 
the regiments are drawn from the peasantry of the country, the 
agricultural classes have nowhere any feeling of interest in the 
•welfare or existence of the government. I am persuaded that 
there is not a single village in all the Gwalior dominions in which 
nine-tenths of the people would not be glad to se© that govern- 
ment destroyed, under the persuasion, that they could not possi- 
bly have a worse, and would be very likely to find a better. 

The present force at Gwalior consists of three regiments of 
infantry, under Colonel Alexander ; six under the command of 
Apajee, the adopted son of the late Bala Bae; eleven under 
Colonel Jacobs and his son ; five under Colonel Jean Baptiste 
Feloz® ; two under the command of the Mamoo Sahib, the maternal 
uncle of the Maha Rajah three in what is called Bapoo Bowlee’s; 
camp ; in all thirty regiments, consisting, when complete, of six 
hundred men each, with four field-pieces. The Jinsee, or artil- 
lery, consists of two hundred guns of different calibre. There 
are but few corps of cavalry, and these are not considered very 
efficient, I believe* 

Robbers and murderers of all descriptions have always been 
in the habit of taking the field in India immediately after the 
festival of the Duseyra, at the end of October, from the sovereign 
of a state at the head of his armies, down to the leader of a little 
band of pick pockets from the corner of some obscure village* 
All invoke the Deity, and take the auspices to ascertaining* 
will, nearly in the same way ; and all expect that he will guide 
them successfully through their enterprises, as long as they find 
the omens favourable. Ho one among them ever dreams that 
his undertaking can be less acceptable to the Deify than that 
, of another, provided he gives him the same due share of what 
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he acquires in his thefts, his robberies, or his conquests, in 
sacrifices and offerings upon bis shrines, and in donations to his 
priests. Nor does the robber often dream that he shall be con. 
sidered a less respectable citizen by the circle in which he moves 
than the soldier, provided he spends his income as liberally, and 
discharges all his duties in his relations with them as well ; and 
this he generally does to secure their good will, whatever may 
be the character of his depredations upon distant circles of society 
and communities. The man who returned toOude, or Rohilcund, 
after a compaign under a Pindaree chief, was as well received 
as one who returned after serving one under Scindhea, Holcar, 
or Runjeet Sing. A friend of mine one day asked a leader of a 
band of Dacoits, or banditti, whether they did not often commit 
murder. u God forbid,” said he, “ that we should ever commit 
murder ; but if people choose to oppose us, we of course strike 
and kill ; but you do the same. I hear that there is now a large 
assemblage of troops in the upper provinces going to take foreign 
countries ; if they are opposed, they will kill people. We only 
do the same!” The history of the rise of every nation in the 
world unhappily bears out the notion that princes are only, 
robbers upon a large scale, till their ambition is curbed by a 
balance of power among nations. 

On the 25th we came on to Dhunela, fourteen miles, over 
a plain, with the range of sandstone hills on the left, receding 
from us to the west ; and that on the right receding still more to 
the east. Here and there were some insulated hills, of the same 
formation, rising abruptly from the plain to our right. All 
the villages we saw were built upon masses of this sandstone 
rock, rising abruptly at intervals from the surface of the plain, 
in horizontal strata. These hillocks afford the people stone for 
building, and great facilities for defending themselves, .against 
the inroads of freebooters. There is not, I suppose, in the world, 
finer stones for building than these sandstone hills afford ; and 
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CHAPTER II 


PHOLTCPOBE, CAPITAL OF THE JAT CHIEFS OF GoHUP CONSEQUENCE 0S» 
OBSTACLES TO THE PROSECUTION OF ROBBERS. 

On the morning of the 26th we sent on one tent, with the 
intention of following it in the afternoon ; but about three o’clock 
thunder-storm came on so heavily, that I was afraid that which 
we occupied would come down upon us; and putting my wife and 
children in a palankeen, I took them to the dwelling 
Byragee, about two hundred yards from ns, 


of an old 
He received us very 
kindly, and paid us many compliments about tbe honour we had 
conferred upon him? He was a kind and, I think, a Very good 
p.ld man, and had six disciples who seemed to reverence him very 
much. A large stone image of Hoonooman, the monkey god ? 
painted red, and a good store of buffalos, very consfo rtably shel- 
tered from the “ pitiless storm,” were in an inner court. The 
peacocks in dozens sought shelter under the walls and in the tree 
that stood in tlpe courtyard ; and \ believe ^ e 7 wou hl have 
pome into the old mams apartments b^d thpv pot seen our white 
faces there. I had a great deal of talk with him, but 4*4 
any notes of it. These old Byragees, who spend the early and 
middle periods of life m disciples in pilgrimages to the celebrated 
temples of their god Vishnu, in all parts of India, and the latter 
part of it as high priests or apostfes, }n listening to the reports of 
the numerous diseipfes empload |n similar wanderings, are per- 
haps the most intelligent men ip the country. They are from all 
the castes and .classes of society, ^he lowest Hindoo may become 
» Byragee, and the very highest ars often tempted to become so : 
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the service of the god to which they devote memseives levemng 
all distinctions. Few of them can write or read, but they are 
shrewd observers of men and things, and often exceedingly agree- 
able and instructive companions to those who understand them 
and can make them enter into unreserved conversation* Our 
tent stood out the storm pretty well, but we were obliged to 
defer our march till next day* On the afternoon of the 27th we 
went on twelve miles, over a plain of deep alluvion, through which 
two rivers have cut their way to the Chumbul ; and, as usual, the 
ravines along their banks are deep, long, and dreary. 

About half way we were overtaken by one of the heaviest 
showers -of rain I ever saw ; it threatened us from neither side, but 
'began to descend from an apparently small bed of clouds directly 
over our heads, which seemed to spread out on every side as the 
rain fell, and fill the whole vault of heaven with one dark and 
dense mass. The wind changed frequently ; and in less than half 
•an hour the whole surface of the country over which we were 
travelling was under water* This dense mass of clouds passed off 
in about two hours to the east ; but twice, when the sun opened 
and beamed divinely upon us in a cloudless sky to the west, the 
wind changed suddenly round, and rushed back angrily from the 
east, to fill up the space which had been quickly rarified by the 
genial heat of its rays, till w.e were again enveloped in darkness, and 
began to despair of reaching any human habitation before night 
Some hail fell among the rain, but not large enough to hurt any 
one. The thunder was loud and often startling to the strongest 
nerves ; and the lightning vivid and almost incessant. We managed 
to keep the road because it was merely a beaten pathway below the 
common level of the country, and we could trace it by the greater 
depth of the water, and the absence of all shrubs and grass, . All 
roads- iti India* soon become* water-courses — they are nowhere 
metalled ; and, being left for four or five months every year without 
rain 5 their soil is jeduced .to powder by friction, and carried off by 
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the winds over the surrounding country. I was on horseback,, 1 mi 
inv wife and child were secure in a good palankeen that sheltered 
them from the rain. The bearers were obliged to move with great 
caution and slowly, and I sent on every person I could spare that 
they might keep moving , for the cold blast blowing over their thin 
and wet clothes seemed intolerable to those who were idle. My 
child's playmate, Gholab, a lad of about ten years of age, resolutely 
kept by the side of the palankeen, trotting through the water with 
his teeth chattering as if he had been in an ague. The rain at 
last ceased, and the sky in the west cleared up beautifully about 
half an hour before sunset Little Gholab threw off his stuffed 
and quilted vest, and got a good dry English blanket to wrap 
round him from the palankeen. We soon after reached a small 
village, in which I treated all who had remained with us to as 
much coarse sugar (goor) as they could eat ; and as people of all 
castes can eat of sweetmeats from the hands of confectioners with- 
out prejudice to their caste, and this sugar is considered to be the 
best of all good things for guarding against colds in man or beast, 
they all ate very heartily, and went on in high spirits. As the 
sun sank before us on the left, a bright moon shone out upon us 
from the right, and about an hour after dark we reached our tents 
on the north bank of the Kooaree river, where we found an excellent 
dinner for ourselves, and good fires, and good shelter for our 
servants. Little rain had fallen near the tents, and the river 
Kooaree, over which we had to cross, had not fortunately much 
swelled ; nor did much fall on the ground we had left ; and as the 
tents there had been struck and laden before it came on, they 
came up the next morning early, and went on to our next ground. 
On the 28tn, we went on to Dholepore, the capital of the jat 
chiefs of Gohud, on the left bank ot the Cbumbul, over a plain 
with a variety of crops, but not one that requires two seasons to 
reach maturity. The soil excellent in quality and deep, but not 
a tree anywhere to be seen, nor any such thing as a work of orra- 



«»enfc or general utility of any kind. We saw the fort of Dholepore 
at a distance of six miles, rising apparently from the surface of the 
level plain ; but in reality situated on the summit of the opposite 
aad high bank of a large river, its foundation at least one hundred 
feet above the level of the water. The immense pandemonia of 
ravines that separated us from this fort, were not visible till we 
began to descend into them some two or three miles from the bed 
of the river. Like ail the ravines that border the river in these 
parts, they are naked, gloomy, and ghastly, and the knowledge 
that no solitary traveller is ever safe in them, does not tend to 
improve the impression they make upon us. The river is a beauti- 
ful clear stream, here flowing over a bed of fine sand with a mo- 
ticci so gentle, that one can hardly conceive i b is she who has played 
•such fantastic tricks along the borders, and made such “ frightful 
gashes ” in them. As we passed over this noble reach of the river 
’Chumbul in a ferry-boat, the boatman told us of the magnificent 
bridge formed here by the Byza Bae for Lord William Bentinck in 
the year 1832, from boats brought down from Agra for the purpose. 
u Little/’ said they, “ did it avail her with the Governor-general 
in her hour of need ?” 

The town of Dholepore lies some short way in from the north 
hank of the Ohumbul, at the extremity of a range of sandstone 
lulls which runs diagonally across that of Gwalior. This range 
was once capped with basalt, and some boulders are still found upon 
it in a state of rapid decomposition. It was quite refreshing to 
see the beautiful mango groves on the Dholepore side of the river, 
after passing through a large tract of country in which no tree of 
any kind was to be seen. On returning from a long ride over the 
range of sandstone hills the morning after we reached Dholepore, 
I passed through an encampment of camels taking rude iron from 
some mines in the hills to the south towards Agra. They waited 
here within the frontier of a native state for a pass from the Agra 
oustom-hmise, lest any one should, after they enter our frontier. 
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pretend that they were going to smuggle it, and thus get them 
into trouble. “ Are you not/" said I* “ afraid to remain here so 
near the ravines of the Chumbul, where thieves are said to be so 
immerous ? €t Not at all/* replied they. “I suppose thieves do not 
think it worth while to steal rude iron ? ” Thieves^ sir, think it 
worth their while to steal anything they can get, but we. do not fear 
them much here V “ Where then do you fear them much ?” “ W 0 
fear them when we get into the Company's territories/' And 
bow is this, when we have good police establishments, and the 
Dholepore people none ?” When the Dholepore people get hold 
of a thief, they make him disgorge all that he has got of our pro-* 
-pertv for u$i and they confiscate all the rest that he has for them- 
selves \ and cut off his nose or his hands, and turn him adrift to 
deter others. You, on the contrary, when you get hold of a thief, 
worry us to death in the prosecution of your courts 5 and when we 
have proved the roberry to youf satisfaction, you leave all ibis ill* 

; gotten wealth to his family, and provide him with good food and 
clothing yourselves, while he works for you a couple of years on 
the roads. The consequence is, that here fellows are afraid to 
rob a traveller if they find him at all on his guard, as we generally 
are -while in your districts they rob us where and when they 
like.” ei But, my friends, you are sure to recover what we do get 
of your property from the thieves/" (i Not quite sure of that 
neither/’ said they ; for the greater part is generally absorbed on. 
its way back to us through the officers of your court ; and we 
would always rather put up with the first loss, than rnn the risk 
of a greater by prosecution, if we happen to get robbed within the 
Company's territories/’ The loss and annoyance to which prose- 
cutors and witnesses are subject in our courts, are a source of very 
great evil to the country. They enable police officers everywhere 
to grow rich upon the concealment of crimes. The man who has 
' been robbed will bribe them to conceal the robbery, that he may 
escape the further loss of the prosecution in our courts, generally 
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Very distant; and the witnesses will bribe them, to avoid 
attending to give evidence; the whole village communities bribe 
them, because every man feels that they have the power of getting 
him summoned to the court in some capacity or other if they like ; 
and that they will certainly like to do so if not bribed. The 
obstacles which our system opposes to the successful prosecution 
of robbers of all denominations and descriptions, deprive our 
government of ail popular support in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice ; and this is considered every where to be the worst, 
and indeed the only radically bad feature of our government. No 
magistrate hopes to get a final conviction against one in four of 
the most atrocious gang of robbers and murderers of his district, 
and his only resource is in the security laws which enable him 
to keep them in a jail under a requisition of security for short 
periods. To this an idle or apathetic magistrate will not have 
recourse ; and under him these robbers have a free license. 

In England, a judicial acquittal does not send back the cul- 
prit to follow the same trade in the same field as in India ; for 
the published proceedings of the court bring down upon him the 
indignation of society — the moral and religious feelings of his 
fellow men are arrayed against him, and from these salutary 
checks no flaw in the indictment can save him. Not so in India. 
There no moral or religious feedings interpose to assist or to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the penal law. Provided he eats, drinks, 
smokes, marries, and makes his offerings to his priest according to 
the rules of hi§ caste, the robber and the murderer incurs no 
odium in the circle in which he moves, either religious or moral, 
and this is the only circle for whose feelings he has any regard. 

The man who passed off his bad coin at Duteea, passed off 
more at Dholepore while ray advanced people were coming in, 
pretending that he wanted things for me, and was in a great 
hurry to be ready with them at my tents by the time I came up. 
The bad rupees were brought to a native officer of my guard, who 
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went with the shopkeepers in search of the knave, but he could 
nowhere be found. The gates of the town were shut up all night 
at in 7 suggestion, and in the morning every lodging-house in the 
town was searched for him in vain— he had gone on. I bad left 
some sharp men behind me, expecting that he would endeavour to 
pass off his bad money immediately after my departure ; but in 
expectation of this he was now evidently keeping a little in 
advance of me. I sent on some men with the shopkeepers whom 
he had cheated to our next stage, in the hope of overtaking him ; 
but he had left the place before they arrived without passing any 
of his bad coin, and gone on to Agra. The shopkeepers could not 
be persuaded to go any further after him, for if they caught him, 
they should, they said, have infinite trouble in prosecuting him in 
our courts, without any chance of recovering from him what they 
had lost 5 

On the 29th, we remained at Dbolepore to receive and return 
the visits of the young Rajah, or, as he is called, the young Rana, 
a lad of about fifteen years of age, very plain, and very dull. He 
came about ten o’clock in the forenoon with a very respectable and 
well-dressed retinue, and a tolerable show of elephants and horses. 
The uniforms of his guards were made after those of our own 
soldiers, and did not please me half so much as those of the 
Dufceea guards, who were permitted to consult their own tastes ; 
and the music of the drums and fifes seemed to me infinitely 
inferior to that of the mounted minstrels of my old friend Pareechut 
The lad had with him about a dozen old public servants entitled 
to chairs, some of whom had served his father above thirty years ; 
while the ancestors of others had served his grandfathers and 
great grandfathers, and I could not help telling the lad in their 
presence, “ That these were the greatest ornament of a prince’s 
throne, and the best signs and pledges of a good government” 
They were all evidently much pleased at the compliment, and I 
thought they deserved to he pleased, from the good character they 
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bore among the peasantry of the country. I mentioned that I 
had understood the boatman of the Chumbul at Dholepore never 
caught or nte fish. The lad seemed embarrassed, and the minister 
took upon himself to reply, “ That there was no market lor it, 
since the Hindoos of Dholepore never ate fish, and the Mahome- 
dans had all disappeared.” I asked the lad, “ Whether he was 
fond of hunting ? ” He seemed again confounded ; and the minis- 
ter said, “ That his highi^ hunted or fished, as 

people of his caste were prohibited from destroying life / 5 “ And 
yet,” said I, “ they have often showed themselves good soldiers iu 
battle/' They were all pleased again, and said, u That they were 
not prohibited from killing tigers ; but that there was no jungle 
of any kind near Dholepore; and, consequently, no tigers to be 
found / 5 The Jats are descendants of the Getae, and were 
people of very low caste, or rather of no caste at all among the 
Hindoos ; and they are now trying to raise themselves by abstain- 
ing from eating and killing animals. Among Hindoos this is 
everything ; a man of low caste is a man who u subkooch khata,” 
sticks at nothing in the way of eating ; and a man of high caste, 
is a man who abstains from eating anything but vegetable or 
farinaceous food ; if at the same time he abstains from using in 
his cook-room all woods but one, and has that one washed before 
he uses it, he is canonized. Having attained to military renown 
and territorial dominion, in the usual way, by robbery, the Jats 
naturally enough seek the distinction of high caste, to enable them 
the better to enjoy their position in society. It had been stipulat- 
ed that I should walk to the bottom of the steps to receive the 
Ran a, as is the usage on such occasions, and carpets were accord- 
ingly spread thus far. Here he got out of his chair, and I led him 
into the large room of the bungalow, which we occupied during 
our stay, followed by all his and my attendants. The bungalow 
had been built by the former British resident at Gwalior, the 
Honourable R. Cavendish, for his residence during the latter part 
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of the rains when Gwalior is considered to be unhealthy. At Ms$ 
departure, the liana purchased this bungalow for the use of 
European gentlemen and ladies passing through his capital. 

In the afternoon, about four o’clock, 1 went to return his visit, 
in a small palace not yet finished, si pretty piece of miniature 
fortification, surrounded by what they call their chow nee, or 
cantonments. The streets are good, and the buildings neat and 
substantial ; but there is nothing to strike or particularly interest 
the stranger. The interview passed off without anything remark- 
able ; and I was more than ever pleased with the people by whom 
this young chief }s surrounded. Indeed, I bad much reason to be 
pleased with the manners of all the people on this side of the 
Chumbul. They are those of a people well pleased to see English 
gentlemen among them, and anxious to make themselves useful 
and agreeable to us. They know that their chief is indebted 
to the British Government for ail the country he has, and that he 
would be swallowed up by Seindhea’s greedy army were not the 
sevenfold shield of the honourable Company spread oyer him. 
His establishments, civil and military, like those of the EJundelcund 
chiefs, are raised from the peasantry and yeomanry of the country; 
who all, in consequence, feel an interest in the prosperity and 
independent respectability of their chief. On the Gwalior side, 
the members of all the public establishments know and feel, that 
it is we who interpose and prevent their masters from swallowing 
Up all his neighbours, and thereby having increased means of 
promoting their interest and that of their friends ; and they detest 
us all most cordially in consequence. The peasantry of the 
Gwalior territories seem to consider their own government a kind 
of rnicptaur, which they would b.e glad to see destroyed, no matter 
how or by whom ; since it gives no lucrative or honourable em- 
ployment to any of tlmir members, so as tp interest either their 
pride pr their affections ; nor throws back among them for purr 
ppses of local advantage, any of the produce of their land and 
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labour which it exacts. It is worthy of remark, that though the 
Pkolepore chief is peculiarly the creature of the British govern- 
ment, and indebted to it for all he has or ever will have, and 
though he has never had anything, and never can have 
or can hope to have anything from the poor pageant of the 
house of Tymour, who now sits on the throne of Delhi,— yet on 
his seal of office he declares himself to be the slave and creature 
of that imperial ■■ ivdrrior for the faith of Islam. As he abstains 
from eating the go^d fish of the river Chumbul to enhance his 
claim to caste among Hindoos, so he abstains from acknowledging 
his deep debt of gratitude to the honourable Company, or the Bri- 
tish government, with a view to give the rust of age to his rank 
and title — to acknowledge himself a creature of the British gov- 
ernment, were to acknowledge that he was a man of yesterday — to 
acknowledge himself the slave of the Emperor, is to claim for his 
poor veins “ the blood of a line of kings;’ The petty chiefs of 
Bundeleund, who are in the same manner especially dependent on 
the British government, do the same thing. 

At Dholepore, there are some noble old mosques and 
mausoleums built three hundred years ago, in the reign of the 
Emperor Hoomaeon, by some great officers of his government, 
whose remains still rest undisturbed among them, though the names 
of their families have been for many ages forgotten, and no men 
of their creed now live near to demand for them the respect of 
the living. These tombs are all elaborately built and worked 
out of the fine freestone of the country i and the trellis work 
upon some of their stone screens, is still as beautiful as when first 
made. There are Persian and Arabic inscriptions upon all of 
them ; and I found from them that one of the mosques had been 
built by the Emperor Shah Jehan in A.D. 1634, when he little 
dreamed that his three sons would hero meet to fight the great 
$ght for the throne, while he yet sat upon it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



INFLUENCE OF ELECTRICITY ON VEGETATION — AGRA ANB ITS BUILDING 

On the 30th and 31st, we went twenty-four miles over a dry 
plain, with a sandy soil covered with excellent crops where 
irrigated, and very poor ones where not We met several long 
strings of camels carrying grain from Agra to Gwalior. A single 
man takes charge of twenty or thirty, holding the bradle of the 
first, and walking on before its nose. The bridles of all the rest 
are tied one after the other to the saddles of those immediately 
before tbera, and all move along after the leader in single file. 
Water must tend to attract and to impart to vegetables a good 
deal of electricity and other vivifying powers that would otherwise 
lie dormant in the earth at a distance from their roots. The 
mere circumstance of moistening the earth from within reach of 
the roots, would not be sufficient to account for the vast difference 
between the crops of fields that are irrigated, and those that are 
not. One day, in the middle of the season of the rains, I asked 
my gardener, while walking with him over my grounds, how it 
was that some of the fine clusters of bamboos had not yet begun 
to throw out their shoots. “ We have not yet had a thunder- 
storm, sir,’* replied the gardener. u What in the name of God 
has the thunder-storm to do with the shooting of the bamboos ? 
asked I in amazement. I don't know, sir,” said he, “ but certain 
it is, that no bamboos begin to throw out their shoots well till 
we get a good deal of thunder and lightning.” The thunder and 
lightning came, and the bamboo shoots soon followed in abundance. 
It might have been a mere coincidence ; or the tail bamboos may 
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bring f r0 m the passing clouds and convey to the roots the 
electric duid they require for nourishment, or for conductors of 
nouriskr.n^t.* In the Isle of France, people have a notion that 
the mushro^Dftg always come up best/ after a thunder-storm. 
Electricity hat certainly much more tq do in the business of the 
world than we &'& yet aware of, in the/animal, mineral and veget- 
able developementC 

At our ground\his day, I joaret a very respectable and intelli- 
gent native revenue ofecer \ffh o had been employed to settle some 
boundary disputes betwq^ff" the yeomen of our territory and those 
of the adjoining : tey^n lory of Dhoiepore. u The honourable Com- 
pany's rights atidythose of its yeomen must” said he, ‘ 4 be inevitably 
sacrificed in -JS& such cases ; for the Dhoiepore chief, or his 
minister, s^ s to all their witnesses. 4 You are of course expected 
to speak yf )e truth regarding the land in dispute but, by ih§ 
$acred stream of the Gauges, if you speak so as to lose this estate 
one incjh of it, you lose both your ears ! * — and most assuredly 
would/they lose them,” continued he, 4 * if they were not to swear 
most/ reso iutely, that all the land in question belonged to Dhole- 
p°*|£ Had I the same power to cut off the ears of witnesses out 
aide, we should meet on equal terms. Where I to threaten to cut 
dpm off they would laugh in mj face.” There was much truth 
ifi w|||| the. poor man said, for the Dhoiepore witnesses always 
%ake it appear that the claims of their yeomen are just and 
^moderate, and a salutary dread of loosing their ears operates no 
doubt very strongly. The threatened punishment of the prince 
;is quick, while that of the gods, however just, is certainly very 
kow — ut sit magaa, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum est.” 


* It in not perhaps generally known, though it deserves to be so, that th# 
hWboo .\&&da oaly \ce, and dies immediately after seeding. All bamboos. 

die at the same time, wherever they may have been planted* 
W® 1 t tl#: common large bamboo is about fifty years, 
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On the 1st of January, 1836, we went on sixteen -niles to 
Agra, and when within about six iniies of the city, the Jome and 
minaret of the T*y opened upon ns from behind a sir>^ grove of 
fruit trees/ close by us Ion the side of the road. I'he morning 
was not clear/ but it wW a good one for a fi«A sight of this 
building, which appeared larger through the /asty haze than 
it would have done through a clear sky. For five and twenty 
years of my life had I been loo&Mg forward to the sight now 
before me. Of no building on earth \h ad I heard so much as of 
this, which contains the remains of the -J^mperor Shah Jehan, 
&nd his wife 5 the father and mother of children, who«e 
struggles for dominion have been already des&^bed. We had 
ordered our tents to be pitched in the gardens oX* this splendid 
mausoleum, that we might have our full of the enjoyment which 

everybody seemed to derive from it ; and we reached t&Pm about 

V 

eight o’clock. 1 went over the whole building before 1 entered 
my tent ; and from the first sight of the dome and minuets on 
the distant horizon, to the last glance back from my tent'r r °pes 
to the magnificant gateway that forms the entrance from our ijamp 
to the quadrangle in which they stand, 1 can truly say \hat 
everything surpassed my expectations. I at first thought file 
dome formed too large a portion of the whole building ; that i\ts 
neck was too long and too much exposed ; and that the minareM 
were too plain in their design ; but after going repeatedly ovei r 
every part, and examining the tout ensemble from all possible 
positions, and in all possible lights, from that of the full moon at 
midnight in a cloudless sky, to that of the moon-day sun, thaj 
mind seemed to repose in the calm persuasion,, that there was an, 
entire harmony of parts, a faultless congregation of architectural 
beauties, on which it could dwell for ever without fatigue. 

After my quarter of a century of anticipate?#’ pleasure, I went 
on from part to part in the expectation that I must by-a^d-by 
come to something that would disaDnoint mft * bnt rin . tha 
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emotion which one feels at first is never impaired : on the contrary, 
it croes on improving from the first coup d y ml of the dome in the 
distance, to the minute inspection of the last flower upon the 


screen round the tomb. One returns and returns to it with 
undiminished pleasure: and though at every return one's atten- 
tion to the smaller parts becomes less and less, the pleasure which 
he derives from the contemplation of the greater, and of the 
whole collectively, seems to increase ; and he leaves it with a 
feeling: of regret, that he could not have it all his life within his 
reach ; and of assurance that the image of what he has seen can 
never be obliterated from his mind “ white memory holds her 
seat/' I felt that it was to me in architecture what Kemble 
and his sister, Mrs. Sicldons, had been to me a quarter of a 
century before in acting, something that must stand alone— some- j 

thing that I should never cease to see clearly in my mind's eve, 1 

and yet never be able clearly to describe to others. 1 

The Emperor and his Queen lie buried side by side in a 
vault beneath the building, to which we descend by a flight of 1 

steps. Their remains are covered by two slabs of marble ; and 
directly over these slabs, upon the floor above, in the great centre 1 

room under the dome, stand two other slabs, or cenotaphs, of 
the same marble exquisitely worked in mosaic. Upon that of 3 

the Queen, amid wreaths of flowers, are worked in black letters j 

passages from the Koran ; one of which, at the end facing the | 

entrance, terminates with, u And defend us from the tribe of 5 

unbelievers ; ” that very tribe which are now gathered from all 
quarters of the civilized world, to admire the splendour of the 
tomb which was raised to perpetuate her name.* y Oa the slab 
over her husband, there are no passages from the Koran ; merely j 

mosaic work of flowers, with his name, and the date of his death. 

X asked some of the learned Mahomedan attendants, the cause 


* Iho European had ever before, I believe, noticed this. 
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of tins difference; and was told, that Shah Jehan had himself 
designed the slab over his wife, and saw no harm in inscribing 
the words of God upon it ; but that the blab over himself was 
designed by his more pious son, Ourungaebe, who did not think 
it right to place these holy words upon & stone which the foot of 
man might some day touch, though that stone covered the remains 
of his own father.* Such was this “ man of prayers” this 
J^otmazee, as Dara called him, to the last He knew mankind 
well, and above all that part of them which he w r as called upon 
to govern ; and which he governed for forty years with so much 
ability* 

The slab over the Queen occupies the centre of the apartments 
above, and in the vault below, and those over her husband lie on 
the left as we enter. At one end of the slab in the vault, her 
name is inwrought, “ Moontaj i mahul, Ranoo Begum,' the 
ornament of the palace, Ranoo Begum ; and the date of her death, 
1631. That of her husband and the date of his death, 1666, are 
inwrought upon the other. She died in giving birth to a daughter, 
who is said to have been beard crying in the womb by herself and 
her other daughters. She sent for the Emperor, and told him, 
'that she believed no mother had ever been known to survive the 
birth of a child so beard, and that she felt her end was near. She 
had/ f she said, £f only two requests to make : first, that he would 
not marry again after her death, and get children to contend with 
hers for his favour and dominions ; and secondly, that he would 
build for her the tomb with which he had promised to perpetuate 
her name” She died in giving birth to the child, as might have 
been expected, * when the Emperor in his anxiety called all the 


* The Empress had been a good deal exasperated against the Portuguese 
and Dutch, by the treatment her husband received from them when a fugitive, 
after an unsuccessful rebellion against his father ; and her hatred to them 
extends, in some degree, to all Christians, whom she considered to be included 
in the term kafer, or unbeliever. 
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mid wives of the city* and all bis secretaries of state arid privy 
councellors to prescribe for her ! Both her dying requests were 
granted. Her tomb was commenced upon immediately. No 
■woman ever pretended to supply her place in the palace ; nor had 
Shah Jehan, that we know of, children by any other. Tavernier 
saw this building commenced and finished ; and tells ns, that it 
occupied twenty thousand men for twenty-two years. The mau- 
soleum itself and all the buildings that appertain to it, cost 
3,17,48,028, three crore, seventeen lacks, forty-eight thousand and 
twenty -six rupees, or 3,1.74,802 pounds sterling ; — three million, 
one hundred and seventy-four thousand, eight hundred and two! 

I asked my wife, when she had gone over it, what she thought of 
the building ? “I cannot,” said she, “ tell you what I think, for 
I know not how to criticise such a building, hut I can tell you 
what I feel. I would die to-morrow to have such another over 
me,” This is what many a lady has felt, no doubt. 

The building stands upon the north side of a large quadnn- 
gle, looking down into the clear blue stream of the river Jumna, 
while the other three sides are enclosed with a high wall of red 
sandstone. The entrance to this quadrangle, is through a magni- 
ficent gateway in the south side opposite the tomb; and on the 
other two sides are very beautiful mosques facing inwards, 
and corresponding exactly with each other in size, design, and 
execution. That on the left or west side, is the ouly one that can 
be used as a mosque. or church, because the faces of the audience* 
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the cypress, all round the borders, forming an avenue to every 
road. These roads are all paved with slabs of freestone, and have, 
running along the centre, a basin, with a row of jets d'eau in the 
middle from one extremity to the other. These are made to play 
almost every evening, when the gardens are much frequented by 
the European gentlemen and ladies of the station, and by natives 
of all religions and sects. The quadrangle is from east to west nine 
hundred and sixty-four feet ; and from north to south three 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

The mausoleum itself, the terrace upon which it stands, and 
the miuarets, are all formed of the finest white marble inlaid with 
precious stones. The wall around the quadrangle, including the 
river face of the terrace, is made of red sandstone, with cupolas 
and pillars of the same white marble. The inside of the churches 
and apartments in and upon the walls are all lined with marble or 
with stucco work that looks like marble ; but on the outside, the 
red sandstone resembles uncovered bricks. The dazzling white 
marble of the mausoleum itself rising over the red wall, is apt, at 
first sight, to make a disagreeable impression, from the idea of a 
whitewashed head to an unfinished building ; but this impressioii 
is very soon removed, and tends perhaps to improve that which is 
afterwards received from a nearer inspection. The marble 
was all brought from the Jeypore territories upon wheeled 
carriages, a distance, I believe, of two or three hundred miles ; 
and the sandstone from the neighbourhood of Dholepore ami 
Futtehpore Seeree. Shah Jehan is said to have inherited his par- 
tiality for this colour from his grandfather, Akbar, who constructed 
almost all his buildings from the same stone, though he might 
have had the beautiful white freestone at the same cost. What 
was figuratively said of Augustus may be most literally said of 
Shah Jehan : be found the cities (Agra and Delhi) all brick, and 
left them all marble ; for all the marble braidings, and additions 
to buildings, were formed by him. 
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This magnificent building and the palaces at Agra and Delhi 
were, I believe, designed by Austin de Bordeux. a Frenchman of 
great talent and merit, in whose ability and integrity the Emperor 
placed much reliance. He was called by the natives Oostan 
Eesau, Nadir ol Asur, the wonderful of the age; and for his 
office of nuksha nuwees, or plan drawer, he received a regular 
salary of one thousand rupees a month, with occasional presents, 
that made his income very large. He had finished the palace of 
Delhi, and the mausoleum and palace of Agra ; and was engaged 
in designing a silver ceiling for one of the galleries in the latter, 
when he was sent by the Emperor to settle some affairs of great 
importance at Goa. He died at Cochin on his way back j and is 
supposed to have been poisoned by the Portuguese, who were ex- 
tremely jealous of his influence at court. He left a son by a native, 
called Mahomed Shureef, who was employed as an architect on a 
salary of five hundred rupees a month, and who became, as I con- 
clude from his name, a Mussulman. Shah Jehan had commenced 
his own tomb on the opposite side of the Jumna and both were 

to have been united by a bridge. The death of Austin de Bordeux, 
and the wars between his sons that followed, prevented the com- 
pletion of these magnificent works.* 

We were encamped upon a fine green sward outside the 
entrance to the south, in a kind of large court, enclosed by a High 
cloistered wall, in which all our attendants and follow eis iound 
shelter. Colonel and Mrs. King, and some other gentlemen, 
were encamped in the same place, and for the same purpose ; and 
we had a very agreeable party. The band of our friend Major 

* I would cot be thought very positive upon this point'. X think I am 
right, but feel that I may be wrong. Tavernier says, that Shah Jehan was 
.obliged to give up bis intention of completing a stiver ceiling to the great hall 
in the palace, because .Austin de Bordeux had been hilled, and no other person 
could venture to attempt it. Oostan Eesau, in ail the Persian accounts stand* 
ftrst among the salaried architects* 
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Godby*s regiment played sometimes in tbe evening Bpon t»# 
terrace of the Taj ; but of all tbe complicated music ever beard 
Bpon earth, that of a flute blown gently in the vault below, whe?e 
the remains of the Emperor and his consort repose, as the sound 
rises to the dome amidst a hundred arched alcoves around, and 
descends in heavenly reverberations upon those who. sit or recline 
upon the cenotaphs above the vault is perhaps the finest to an 
inartificial ear. .We feel as if it were from heaven, and breathed 
by angels ; it is to the ear what the building itself is to tbe eye ; 
but unhappily it cannot, like the building, live in our recollec- 
tions. All that we can, in after life, remember is, that it was- 
heavenly, and produced heavenly emotions , 

We went all over the palace in the fort, a very magnificent 
building constructed by Shah Jehan, within fortifications raised 
by his grandfather Akbar. The fret- work and mosaic upon the- 
marble pillars and panels are equal to those of tbe Taj, or, if 
possible, superior ; nor is the design or execution in any respect 
inferior, iand yet an European feels, that be could get a house 
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Tfere is no mosaic upon any of the pillars or panels of this 
mosque ; but the design and execution of the Sowers in bas~ relief 
are exceedingly beautiful. It is a chaste, simple, and majestic 
building; and is by some people admired even more than the 
Taj, because they have heard less of it ; and their pleasure i$ 
heightened by surprise. We feel that it is to all other mosques, 
what the Taj is to ail other mausoleums, a facile princeps, lew, 
however, go to see the mosque of pearls more than once, stay as 
long as they will at Agra ; and when they go, the building appears 
less and less to deserve their admiration, while they go to the Taj 
as often as they can, and find new beauties in it, or new feelings 
of pleasure from it, every time.* 

I went out to visit the tomb of the Emperor Akbar, at 
Secundra, a magnificent building, raised over him by his sou, 
the Emperor Jehangeer. His remains lie deposited in a deep 
vault under the centre, and are covered by a plain slab of marble, 
without fret-work or mosaic. On the top of the building, which 
is three or four stories high, is another marble slab corresponding 
v with the one in the vault below. This is beautifully carved, with 
the Now Nubbey Nam the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
the Deity — from the Koran. It is covered by a awning, not to 
protect the tomb, but to defend the u words of God ’* from the rain, 
as my cicerone assured me. He told me that the attendants upon 
this tomb used to have the hay of the large quadrangle of forty 
acres, in which it stands, in addition to their small salaries, and 
that it yielded them some fifty rupees a year ; but the chief native 

# I would, however, here enter my humble protest against the quadrille 
and tiffin parties, which are sometimes given to tbe European ladies and 
gentlemen of the station at this imperial tomb : drinking and dancing are, no 
doubt, very good things in their season, even in a hot climate, but they are 
sadly out of place in a sepulchre, and never fail to shock the good feeling* 
of sober-minded people when given there. Good church musio gives us great 
pleasure, without exciting us to dancing or drinking,* the Taj does the same, 
•at least to the sober-minded. 
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officer of the T&j establishment demanded half of the sum, and 
when they refused to give him so much, he persuaded his master, 
the European engineer, with much difficulty, to take all this hay for 
the public cattle; “And why could you not adjust such a 
matter between you, without pestering the engineer ? u Is not 
this foe way/’ said he, with emotion, * that Hindoos tan has cut 
its own throat, and brought m the stranger at all times ? Have 
they ever had. or can they ever have, confidence in each other, 
or let each other alone to enjoy the little they have in peace?. 
Considering all the circumstances of time and place, A kbar has 
always appeared to me among sovereigns, what Shakspeare was 
among poets ; and, feeling as a citizen of the world, I reverenced 
the marble slab that covers his bones, more perhaps than I should 
that over any other sovereign with whose history I am acquainted* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



XOOR, JEHAN, THE A. TINT 01^ THE EMPRESS NOOR MAHUL, OVER WHOSE 
REMAINS THE TAJ IS BUILT. 

I crossed over the river Jumna one morning to look at the 
tomb of Etmad od Doulah, the most remarkable mausoleum ia 
the neighbourhood, after those of Akbar and the Taj. On my 
way back, I asked one of the boatmen, who was rowing me, who 
had built what appeared to me a new dome within the fort. 
i( One of the Emperors, of course,” said he. 
u What makes you think so ? ” 

u Because such things are made only by Emperors,” replied 

the man quietly, without relaxing his pull at the oar. 

u True, very true l” said an old Mussulman trooper, with 

lara-e white whiskers and mustachios, who had dismounted to 
?!> 

follow me across the river, with a melancholy shake of the head, 
« very true ; who but Emperors could do such things as these ? ” 
Encouraged by the trooper, the boatman continued : “ The 

Jats and the Mahrattas did nothing but pull down and destroy, 
while they held their accursed dominion here ; and the European 
gentlemen, who now govern, seem to have no pleasure in building 
anything but factories, courts of justice, and jails” 

Feeling as an Englishman, as we all must sometimes do, be 
where we will, I could hardly help wishing that the beautiful 
panels and pillars of the bath-room had fetched a better price, and 
that palace, Taj, and all at Agra, had gone to the hammer— so 
sadly do they exalt the past, at the expense of the present, in the 
imaginations of the people I 
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The tomb contains, in the centre, the remains of Ivhwaja 
Aeeas, one of the most prominent characters of the reign of 
Jehantreer, and those of his wife. The remains of the other mem- 
bers of his fatnilv repose in rooms ali round them ; aDd are covered 
with slabs of marble richly cut. It is an exceedingly beautiful 
building ; but a great part of the most valuable stones of the 
mosaic work have been picked out and stolen t and the whole is 
about to be sold by auction, by a decree of the civil court, to pay 
the debt of the present proprietor, who is entirely unconnected 
with the family whose members repose under it, and especially 
indifferent as to what becomes of their bones. The building and 
garden in which it stands were, some sixty years ago, given away, 
I believe, by ffujeef Khan, the prime minister, to one of his 
nephews, to whose family it still belongs. Ivhwaja Aeeas, a na- 
tive of western Tartary, left that country for India, where be bad 
some relations at the imperial court, who seemed likely to be able 
to secure bis advancement. He was a man of handsome person, 
and of good education and address. He set out with his wife, a 
bullock, and a small sum of money, which he realized by the sale of 
all his other property. The wife, who was pregnant, rode upon the 
bullock, while he walked by her side. Their stock of money had 
become exhausted, and they had been three days without food in 
the great desert, when she was taken in labour, and gave birth to 
a daughter. The mother could hardly keep her seat on the 
bullock, and the father bad become too much exhausted to afford 
her any support ; and in their distress they agreed to abandon the 
infant. They covered it over with leaves, and towards evening 
pursued their journey. When they had gone on about a mile, 
muI had lost sight of the soli' ary shrub under which they had 
left their child, the mother, in au agony of grief, threw herself 
from the bullock upon the ground, exclaiming, “ My child, my 
child!” Aeeas eonld not resist this appeal. He went back to 
the spot, took up his child, and brought it to its mother’s breast. 
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vive the dishonour, or suspected dishonour, of his wife; and to 
possess her he most make away with the husband. lie dared not 
do this openly, because he dreaded the universal odium in which 
he knew it would involve him ; and he made several unsuccessful 
attempts to get him removed, by means that might not appear to 
have been contrived or executed by his orders. At one time he 
designedly, in his own presence, placed him in a situation 
where the pride of the chief made him contepd, single handed , 
with a large tiger, which he killed; and at another with a mad 
elephant, whose probosces he cut off with his sword; but the 
Emperor’s motives in all these attempts to put him foremost in 
situations of danger, became so manifest, that Shere Afgun so lb? 
cited, and obtained permission, to retire with his wife to Bengal. 

The governor of this province, Kptpb, having been made 
acquainted with the Emperor's desire to have the chief mad© 
pway with, hired forty ruffians, who stole into his house one night. 
There happened to be nobody else }n the house ; but one of the 
party, touched by remorse on seeing so fine a man about to be 
murdered in his sleep, called out to him to defend himself. He 
seized his sword, placed himself in one corner of the room, and 
defended himself so well, that nearly onerhalf of the party are 
said to have been killed or wounded. The rest all made off, 
persuaded that he was endowed with supernatural force. After 
this escape he retired from Tapda, the capital of Bengal, to his 
old residence of Epirdwan, Soon after Kutub came to the city 
with a splendid retinue, on the pretence of making his tour of in- 
spection through the provinces under his charge, but, in reality, 
for the sole purpose of making away with Shere Afgun, who, as 
so p as he heard of his approach, came out some miles to meet 
him pn horseback, attended by only two followers. He was 
received with xparks of great consideration, and he and the 
governor rode on for some thpe side by side, talking of their mu- 
tual friends, and the happy days they had spept together at ihp 
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capital. At last, as they were about to enter the city, the 
governor suddenly called for his elephant of state, and mounted, 
saying, “ it would be necessary for him to pass through the city, 
on the first visit, in some state/’ Shere sat on horseback while he 
mounted, but one of the governor’s pikemen struck his horse, and 
began to drive him before them. Shere drew his sword, and see- 
ing all the governor’s followers with their’s ready drawn to attack 
him, he concluded at once that the affront had been put upon 
him by the orders of Kutub, and with the design to provoke him 
to an unequal fight. Determined to have his life first, he spurred 
his horse upon the elephant, and killed Kutub with his spear. He 
now attacked the principal officers, and five noblemen of the first 
rank fell by his sword. All the crowd now rolled back, and 
formed a oirde round Shere and his two companions, and galled 
them with arrows and musket-balls from a distance. His horse 
fell under him and expired ; and having received six balls and 
several arrows in his body, Shere himself at last fell exhausted to 
the ground ; and the crowd, seeing the sword drop from his grasp* 
rushed in and cut him to pieces. 

His widow was sent, “ nothing loth,” to court, with her only 
child, (a daughter.) She was graciously received by the Emperor’s 
mother, and had apartments assigned her in the palace ; but the 
Emperor himself is said not to have seen her fin* four years, during 
which time the fame of her beauty, talents, and accomplishments, 
filled the palace and city. After the expiration of this time, the 
feelings, whatever they were, which prevented his seeing her sub- 
sided ; and when he at last surprised her with a vi>it. he found 
her to exceed all that his imagination had painted her since their 
last separation. In a few days their marriage was celebrated with 
great magnificence ; and from that hour the Emperor resigned the 
reins of government almost entirely into her hands; and till his 
death, under the name first of Noor inahul, light of the palace, 
and afterwards of Noor Jehan, light of the world, she ruled the 
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destinies of this great empire. Her father was now raised from 
the station of high treasurer to that of prime minister. Her two 
brothers obtained the titles of Asnf Jah and Ukad Khan ; ami the 
relations of the family poured in from Tartary, in search of em- 
ployment, as soon as they heard of their success. Noor Jehad 
had by Shere Afguu, as I have stated, one daughter ; but she had 
never any child bv the Emperor J ebangeer. 

Asuf Jah became prime minister on the death of his father ; • 
and, in spite of his sister, he managed to secure the crown to 
Shah Jehan, the third son of J ebangeer, who had married his 
daughter, the lady over whose remains the Taj was afterwards 
built Jehangeer's eldest son, Khosroo, had his eves put out by 
his father's orders, for repeated rebellions to which die had been 
instigated by a desire to revenge bis mother’s murder, and by the 
ambition of her brother, the Hindoo prince Man Sing, who wished 
to see his own nephew upon the throne ; and by his wife's father, 
the prime minister of Akbar, Khan Azun. Noor Jehan had 
invited the mother of Khosroo, the sis ter of Rajah Man Sing, to 
look with her down a well in the courtyard of her apartments by 
moonlight; and as she did so she threw her in. As soon as she saw 
that she had ceased to struggle she gave the alarm, and pretended 
; that she had fallen in hv accident. By the murder of the mother 
of the heir apparent, she expected to secure the throne to a crea- 
ture of her own. Khosroo was treated with great kindness by 
his- father j after he had been barbarously deprived of his sight; 
but when his brother, Shah Jehan, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of southern India, he pretended great solicitude about the 
comforts of his poor blind brother , which he thought would not be 
attended to at court, and took him with him to his government 
in the Deccan, where he got him assassinated, as the only sure 
mode of securing the throne to himself. Ptnwez. the second sou, 
died a natural death, so also did his only son ; and so also Dane cal, 
the fourth son of the Emperor. Noor Jehau’s daughter, by Shere 
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Afgun, had married Shah reear, a young son of the Emperor, by 
a concubine; and just before his death, lie, at the instigation of 
Noor Jelian, named this son as his successor in his will. He was 
placed upon the throne, and put in possession of the treasury, and 
at the head of a respectable army ; but the Empress’ brother, 
Asuf, designed the thorne for his own son-in-law, Shan Jehan ; 
and as soon as the Emperor died, he put up as a puppet, to 
amuse the people till he could come up with his army from the 
Deccan, Bolakee, the eldest son of the deceased Khosroo. Bhah- 
reear’s troops were defeated ; he was taken prisoner, and 
had his eyes put out forthwith ; and the Empress was put into 
close confinement. As Shah Jehan approached Lahore with his 
army, Asuf put his puppet, Bolakee, and his younger brother, 
with the two young sous of Daueeal, into prison, where they 
were strangled by a messenger sent on for the purpose by 
Shah Jehan, under the sanction of Asuf. This measure left no 
male heir alive of the house of Tamerlane in Hindoostan, save 
Shah Jehan himself, and his four sons. Dara was then thirteen 
years of age, Sboojah twelve, Qurungzebe ten, and Moorad four ; 
and all were present, to learn from their father this sad lesson, 
that such of them who might be alive on his death, save one, 
must, with their sons, be hunted down and destroyed like mad 
dogs, lest they might get in to the hands of the disaffected, and be 
made the tools of faction. Monsieur de Thevenot, who visited 
Agra, as I have before stated, in 1688, says, * £ Some affirm that 
there are twenty-five thousand Christian families ill Agra ; but all 
do not agree in that. The Dutch have a factory in the town, but 
the English have now none, because it did not turn to account.” 
The number must have been great, or so sober a man as Monsieur, 
Thevenot would not have thought such an estimate wo* thy to he 
quoted without contradiction They were all, except those con- 
nected with the single Dutch factory, maintained from the salaries 
oi office: and they gradually disappeared as their offices heramA 
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filled with Mahomedans and Hindoos; The duties of the artillery, 
Its arsenals, and foundries, were the chief foundation upon which 
the superstructure of Christianity then stood in India. These 
duties were everywhere entrusted exclusively to Europeans, and 
all Europeans were Christians, and tinder Shah Jehan permitted 
freely to follow their own modes of worship. They were, too, 
Roman Catholics* and spent the greater part of their incomes in 
the maintenance of priests. But they could never forget that they 
were strangers in the land, and held their offices upon a precarious 
tenure* and, consequently, they never felt disposed to expend 
the little wealth they bad in raising durable tombs, churches, 
and other public buildings, to tell posterity who or what they were. 
Eresent physical enjoyment, and the prayers of their priests for a 
good berth in the next world, were the only objects of their ambi* 
tion. Mahomedans and Hindoos soon learned to perform duties 
which they saw bring to the Christians so much of honour and 
emolument ; and as they did so, they necessarily sapped the walls 
of the fabric. Christianity never became independent of office in 
India, and I am afraid never will : even under our rule it stii 
mainly rests upon that foundation. 
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any of the three planets, I do not think he would feel the slightest 
doubt of the truth of it; but he would immediately be put in 
mind of something still more extraordinary that Krishna did to 
amuse the milk-maids, or to satisfy some sceptics of his day, and 
relate it with all the naivete imaginable. 

I saw at Agra, Mirza Kam Buksh, the eldest son of Soolee- 
man Shekoh, the eldest son of the brother of the present Emperor. 
He bad spent a season with ns at Jubbnlpore, while prosecuting 
his claim to an estate against the Raja of Itewah. The Emperor, 
Shah Alum, in his flight before our troops from Bengal, 1762, 
struck off the high road to Delhi, at Mirzapore, and came down 
to Rewab, where he found an asylum during the season of the 
rains with the Rewah Rajah, who assigned for bis residence the 
village of Mukunpore. His wife, the empress, was here delivered 
of a son, the present Emperor of Hindoostan, Akbar Shah ; and 
the Rajah asssigned to him and to his heirs for ever the/ee simple 
of this village. As the members of this family increased in geo- 
metrical ratio, under the new system, Which gave them plenty to 
eat with nothing to do, the Emperor had of late been obliged to 
hunt round for little additions to his income ; and in his search he 
found that the village of Mukunpore gave name to a pergunnah 
or little district, of which i^was the capital ; and that a good deal 
of merchandize passed through this district, and paid heavy duties 
to the Rajah. “ Nothing,” he thought, “ would be lost by trying 
to get the whole district instead of the village ; and for this pur- 
pose he sent down Kam Buksh, the ablest man of the whole 
family, to urge and prosecute his claim ; but the Rajah was a close, 
shrewd man, and not to be done out of his revenue, and Kam 
Buksh was obliged to return minus some thousand rupees, which 
he had spent in attempting to keep up appearances. 

The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation 
with Mahomedans of high rank and education, when we are called 
upon to talk upon subjects beyond the every-day occurrences of 
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life. A Mahomedan gentleman of education is tolerably well 
acquainted with astronomy as it was taught by Ptolemy ; with the 
logic and ethics of Aristotle and Plato, with the works of 
Hippocrates and Galen, through those of Avaeenna, or as they 
call him, Booalee Shena ; and he is very capable of talking upon 
all subjects of philosophy, literature, science, and the arts, and 
very much inclined to do so, and of understanding the nature of 
the improvements that have been made in them in modern times. 
But, however capable we may feel of discussing these subjects, 
or explaining these improvements in our own language, we all feel 
ourselves very much at a loss when we attempt to do it in theirs. 
Perhaps few Europeans have mixed and conversed more freely 
with all classes than I have ; aud yet I feel myself sadly deficient 
when I enter, as I often do, into discussions vviih Mahomedan 
gentlemen of education, upon the subject of the character of the 
governments and institutions of different countries — their offeets 
upon the character and condition of the people ; the arts and the 
sciences ; the faculties and operations of the human mind ; and 
the thousand other things which are subjects of every day conver- 
sation among educated and thinking men in our own country. 
I feel that they could understand me quite well if I could find 
words for my ideas ; but these I cannot find, though their 
languages abound in them ; nor have I ever met the European 
gentleman who could. East Indians can ; but they commonly 
want the ideas as much as we want the language. The chief 
cause of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with 
men in whose presence we should be ashamed to appear ignorant — * 
this is the great secret, and all should know and acknowledge it ! 

We are not ashamed to convey our orders to our native ser~ 
vants m a barbarous language. Military officers seldom speak to 
their sepahees and native officers about anything but arms, 
accoutrements, and drill, ; or to other natives about anything but 
the sports of the field ; and as long as they are understood, they 
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care not; one straw in what language they express themselves. 
The conversation of the civil servants with their native officers 
takes sometimes a wider range ; but they have the same philoso- 
phical indifference as to the language in which they attempt to 
convey their ideas; and I have heard some of our highest diploma- 
tic characters talking, without the slightest feeling of shame or 
embarrassment, to native princes on the most ordinary subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being but 
themselves could understand. We shall remain the same till 
some change of system inspire ns with stronger motives to please 
and conciliate the educated classes of the native community. 
They may be reconciled, but they can never be charmed out of 
their prejudices or the errors of their preconceived opinions by 
such language as the European gentlemen are now in the habit of 
speaking to them. We must learn their language better, or we 
must teach them our own, before we can venture to introduce 
among them those free institutions which would oblige us 
to meet them on equal terms at the bar, on the bench, and in the 
senate \ Perhaps two of the best secular works that were ever 
written upon the faculties and operations of the human mind, and 
the duties of men in their relations with each other, are those o f 
Irnamod Been, Ghuzzalee, and Nuseerod Been, of Thons. Their 
idol was Plato, but their works are of a more practical character 
than his, and less dry than those of Aristotle, 

I may here mention the following among many instances that 
occur to me of the amusing mistakes into which Europeans are 
liable to fall iu their, conversation with natives. 

Mr. J. W n, of the Bengal civil service, commonly known 

by the name of Bean W — was the honourable Company’s opium 
agent at Patna, when 1 arrived at Dinapore, to join my regiment, 
in 1810. He had a splendid house, and lived in excellent style ; 
and was never so happy as when he had a dozen young men from 
the Dinapore cantonments living with him. He complained that 
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year, as I was told, that he had not been able to save more than 
one hundred thousand rupees that season out of his salary and 
commission upon the opium, purchased by the government from 
the cultivators. The members of the civil service, in the other 
branches of public service, were all anxious to have it believed by 
their countrymen, that they were well acquainted with their 
duties, and able and willing to perform them ; but the honourable 
Company’s commercial agents were, on the contrary, generally 
anxious to make their countrymen believe that they neither knew 
nor cared anything about their duties, because they were ashamed 
of them. They were sinecure posts for the drones of the service, 
or for those who had great interest and no capacity. Had any 

young man made it appear that he really thought W n knew 

cared anything about his duties, he would certainly or never have 
been invited to his house again ; and if any one really knew, 
certainly no one seemed to know, that he had any other duty than 
that of entertaining his guests ! 

No man ever spoke the native language so badly, because no 
man had ever so little intercourse with the natives ; and it was, I 
have been told, to his ignorance of the native languages, that his 

bosom friend, Mr. P *st, owed his life on one occasion. W. 

$at by the sick bed of his friend with unwearied attention, for 
some days and nights, after the doctors had declared his case 
entirely hopeless. He proposed at last to try change of air, and 
take him on the river Ganges. The doctors, thinking that he 
might as well die in his boat on the river, as in his house in 
Calcutta, consented to his taking him on board. They got up as 
far as Hoogly, when P. said that he felt better, and thought he. 
could eat something. What should it be 1 A little roasted kid 
perhaps. The very thing that he was longing for ! W. went out 
upon the deck to give orders for the kid, that his friend might not 
be disturbed by the gruff voice of the old “ Rhansama/’ (butler.) 
P‘ heard the conversation, however, d Khans$ma/ > said the Bean 
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W., u you know that my friend Mr. P. is very ill ? ” 

“ Yes sir/’ 

** And that he has not eaten anything for a month ?' 

u A long time for a man to hist, sir.” 

“ Yes, Khansama, and his stomach is now become evry delicate^, 
and could not stand anything strong ” 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

ei Well, Khansama, then he has taken a fancy to a roasted 
mare” ( Murdwan j meaning a Hulwan, or kid. 

“ A roasted mare, sir ! 

u Yes, Khansama, a roasted mare, which you must have 
nicely prepared/' 

“ What the whole, sir?” 

“Not the whole at one time ; but have the whole ready, as- 
there is no knowing what part he may like best.” 

The old butler had heard of the Tartars eating their horses 
when in robust health, but the idea of a sick man, not able to 
move in his bed without assistance, taking a fancy to a roasted 
mare, quite staggered him. 

“ But, sir, I may not be able to get such a thing as a mare at 
so short a notice ; and if I get her she will be very dear.” 

u Never mind, Khansama, get you the mare, cost what she 
will ; if she costs a thousand rupees my friend shall have her 1’ 
He has taken a fancy to the mare, and the mare he shall have, 
if she cost a thousand rupees ! ” 

The butler made his salaam, said he would do his best, and 
took his leave, requesting that the boats might be kept at the 
bank of the river till he came back. 

W. went into his sick friend, who, with great difficulty, manag- 
ed to keep his countenance while he complained of the liberties old 
servants were in the habit of taking with their masters. u They 
think themselves privileged,” said W., “ to conjure up difficul- 
ties in the way qf everything that one wants to have done. yv 
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K< Yes,” said P — — st, “ we like to have old and faithful 
servants about us, particularly when we are sick jjbut K they are 
apt to take liberties, which new ones will not.” 

In about two hours, the butler’s approach was announced 
from the deck, and W. walked out to scold him for his delay. 
The old gentleman was coming down over the bank, followed by 
about eight men bearing the four quarters of an old mare. The 
butler was very fat ; and the proud consciousness of having done 
his duty, and met his master’s wishes in a very difficult and im- 
portant point, had made him a perfect Falstaff. He marshalled 
his men in front of the cooking-boat, and then came towards his 
master, who for some time stood amazed, and unable to speak. 
At last he roared out — “ And what the devil have, you here ? 

“ Why the mare that the sick gentleman took a fancy for ; 
and dear enough she has cost me ; not a farthing less than two 
hundred rupees would the fellow take for his mare.” 

P st could contain himself no longer ; he burst into 

an immoderate fit of laughter, during which the abscess in his 
•liver burst into the intestines, and he felt himself suddenly relieved 
as if by enchantment. The mistake was rectified— he got his 
kid ; and in ten days he was taken back to Calcutta a sound 
man, to the great astonishment of all the doctors. 

During the first campaign against Nepaul, in 1815, Colonel, 

now Major-General 0. H., who commanded the regiment, 

N. I. had to march with his regiment through the town of Dur- 
bunga, the capital of the Rajah, who came to pay his respects to 
him. He brought a number of presents, but the colonel, a high- 
minded, amiable man, never took anything himself, nor suffered 
any person in his camp to do so in the districts they passed through 
without paying for it. He politely declined to take anything of 
the presents; but said, *ffhat he had heard that D'Urbunga produced 
crows, (Konwas), and should be glad to get some of them if the 
Rajah could spate them ” — meaning coffee or Quliooa. 
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The. Rajah stared, and said, “that certainly they had abun- 
dance of crows in Dnrbuuga ; but he thought they were equally 
abundant in all parts of India-” 

“ Quite the contrary, Rajah Sahib, I assure you,” said the 
•colonel ; “ there is not such a thing as a crow to be found in any 
part of the Company’s dominions that I have seen, and I have 
been all over them.” 

(i Very strange,” said the Rajah, turning round to his fol- 
lowers. .y 

“ Yes,” replied they, it is very strange, Rajah Sahib ; but 
such is your Ikbal, (good fortune,) and the blessings of your rule, 
that everything thrives under it ; and if the colonel should wish 
to have a few crows we could easily collect them for him.” 

u If/’ said the colonel, greatly delighted, you could pro- 
vide us with a few of these crows, we should really feel very 
much obliged to you ; for we have a long and cold campaign 
before us among the bleak hills of Nepaul ; and we are all fond 
of crows.” ■ . . " ; -r : c; 

“ Indeed,” returned the Rajah ; u I shall be happy to send 
you as many as you wish.” (Much and many is expressed by 
the same term.) 

“ Then we should be glad to have two or three bags full, 
if it would not be robbing you.” 

" Not in the least,” said the Rajah ; “ I will go home and 
order them to be collected immediately. 

In the evening, as the officers, with the colonel at their head, 
were sitting down to dinner, a man came up to announce the 
arrival of the Rajah’s present. Three fine large bags were brought 
in, and the colonel requested that one might be opened immedi- 
ately. It was opened accordingly, and the mess butler (Khansaina) 
drew out by the legs a fine old crow. The colonel immediately 
saw the mistake, and laughed as heartily as the rest at the result. 
A polite message was sent to the Rajah, requesting that he would 
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excuse his having made it— for he had had a dozen men out 
shooting crows all day with their matchlocks. Few Europeans 
spoke the language better than General — , and I do not believe 
that One European in a thousand, at this moment, makes any 
difference, or knows any difference, in the sound of the two terms. 

Kara Bufesh had one sister married to the king of Oude, and 
another to Mirza Suleem, the younger son of the Emperor. Mi ns a 
Suleera and his wife could not agree, and a separation took place, 
and she went to reside with her sister, the Queen of Oude. The 
king saw her frequently; and finding her more beautiful than his 
wife, he demanded her also in marriage from her father, who 
resided at Lucknow, the capital of Oude, on a pension of five 
thousand rupees a month from the King. He would not consent, 
and demanded his daughter ; the King, finding her willing to 
share his bed and board with her sister, would not give her up. 
The father got his old friend, Colonel Gardiner, who had married a 
Mahomedan woman of rank, to come down and plead his cause. 
| The king gave up the young woman ; but at the same time stopped 

the father’s pension, and ordered him and all his family out of his 
dominions. He set out with Colonel Gardiner and his daughter, 
on his road to Delhi, through Khassgunge, the residence of the 
colonel, who was one day recommending the prince to seek: 
consolation for the loss of his pension in the proud recollection of 
having saved the honour of the house of Tamerlane , when news 
was brought to them that the daughter had run off from camp 
with his, Colonel Gardiner’s, son James, who had accompanied 
him to Lucknow. The prince and the colonel mounted their 
horses, and rode after him; but they were so much heavier and 
older than the young ones, that they soon gave up the chase in 
despair. Sooleeman Shekoh insisted upon the colonel immediately 
fighting him, after the fashion of the English, with swords or 
pistols, but was soon persuaded that the honour of the house of 
Tymour would be much better preserved by allowing the offending 
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parties to marry * The King of Oude was delighted to find that 
the old man had been so punished ; and the queen no less so to 
find herself so suddenly and unexpectedly relieved from all dread 
of her sister’s return. All parties wrote to my friend Kam Buksb, 
who was then at Jubbulpore ; and he came off with their letters 
to me, to ask whether I thought the incident might not be turned 
to account in getting the pension for his father restored. 

# The colonel's son has succeeded to his fathers estates, a»d he and his 
wife are. I believe, very happy together. 
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Ont the 6th January we left Agra, which soon after became 
the residence of the Governor of the north-western provinces, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. It was when I was there the residence of a 
civil commissioner, a judge, a magistrate, a collector of land reve- 
nue, a collector of customs, and all their assistants and establish- 
ments. A brigadier commands the station, which contained a 
park of artillery, one regiment of European, and four regiments 
of native infantry. Near the artillery practice-ground, we passed 
the tomb of Jodha Baee, the wife of the Emperor Akbar and the 
mother of Jehangeer. She was of Rajpoot caste, daughter of the 
Hindoo chief of Joudhpore, a very beautiful, and it is said a very 
amiable woman. The Mogul Emperors, though Mahomedans, 
were then in the habit of taking their wives from among the 
Rajpoot princes of the country, with a view to secure their allegi- 
ance. The tomb itself is in ruins, having only part of the dome 
standing, and the walls and magnificent gateways that at one time 
surrounded it have been all taken away and sold by a thrifty 
government, or appropriated to purpose of more practical utility. 
I have heard many Mahomedans say, that they could 
trace the decline of their empire in Hindoostan to the loss 
of the Rajpoot blood in the veins of their princes. Better blood 
than that of the Rajpoots of India certainly never flowed in the 
veins of any human beings ; or, what is the same thing, no blood 
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was ever believed to be finer by the people themselves and those 
they had to deal with. The difference is all in the imagination ; 
and the imagination is all powerful with nations as with indivi- 
duals* The Britons thought their blood the finest in the world 
till they were conquered by the Romans, the Piets, the scots, and 
the Saxons. The Saxons thought theirs the finest in the world 
till they were conquered by the Danes and the Normans* This is 
the history of the human race. The quality of the blood of a 
whole people has depended often upon the fate of a battle, which 
in the ancient world doomed the vanquished to the hammer ; and 
the hammer changed the blood of those sold by it from generation 
to generation* How many Merman robbers got their blood en- 
nobled, and how many Saxon nobles got theirs plebeianised by 
the battle of Hastings ; and how difficult would it be for any of us 
to say from which we descended, the Britons or the Saxons — the 
Danes or the Normans ; or in what particular action our ancestors 
were the victors or the vanquished, and became ennobled or ple- 
beianised by the thousand accidents which influence the fate 
of battles ! A series of successful agressions upon their neighbours 
will commonly give a nation a notion that they are superior in 
courage ; and pride will make them attribute this superiority to 
blood — that is, to an old date. This was perhaps never more 
exemplified than in the ca&e of the Gorkhas of Nepaul, a small 
diminutive race of men, not much unlike the Huns, but eenainly 
as brave as any men can possibly be. A Gorkha thought himself 
equal to any four other men of the hills, though they were ail 
much stronger ; just as a Dane thought himself equal to four 
Saxons at one time in Britain. The men of the hills began to 
think that he really was so, and could not stand before him. 

We passed many wells from which the people were watering 
their fields ; and found those which yielded a brackish water were 
considered to be much more valuable for irrigation than those 
which yielded sweet water. It is the same in the valley of the 
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iNuruuaaa ; oul nracKisn water does not suit some sails and some 
crops. On the 8th wereached Futtehpore Secree, which lies about 
twenty-four miles from Agra, and stands upon the back of a 
narrow ridge of sandstone hills, rising abruptly from the alluvial 
plains, to the heighest about one hundred and fifty feet ; and ex- 
tends three miles north— north-east, and south— south- west. This 
place owes its celebrity to a Mahomedan saint, the Sheikh Saleem 
of Oheest, a town in Persia, who owed his to the following circum- 
stance. The Emperor Akbar’s sons had all died in infancy and 
he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of the celebrated Main-od- 
deen of Cheest, at Ajmere. He and his family went all the way 
in foot at the rate of three koos or four miles a day, distance of 
about three hundred and fifty miles. Kannats, or cloth walls, were 
raised on each side of the road, carpets spread over it, and high 
towers of burnt bricks erected at every stage, to mark the places 
where he rested. On reaching the shrine, he made a supplication 
to the saint, who at night appeared to him in las sleep, and re- 
commended him, to go and entreat the intercession of a very holy 
old man, who lived a secluded life upon the top of the little range 
of hills at Secree. He went accordingly, and was assured by the 
old man, then ninty-six years of age, that the Empress Jodha 
Baee, the daughter of a Hindoo prince, would be delivered of a 
son, who would live to a good old age. She was then pregnant, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old man’s hermitage till her 
confinement, which took place 81st of August 1569. The infant 
was called after the hermit, Mirza Saleem ; and became in time 
Emperor of Hindoostan, under the name of Jehangeer. It was 
to this Emperor, Jehangeer that Sir Thomas Roe, the embassa- 
dar, was sent from the English court. Akbar, in order to secure 
to himself, his family, and his people, the advantage of the conti- 
nued intercessions of so holy a man, took up his residence at 
Secree, and covered the hill with magnificent buildings for him- 
self, his courtiers, and his public establishments. 
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The quadrangle which contains the mosque on the west 
side, and tomb of the old hermit in the centre, was complet- 
ed in the year 1578, six years before his death ; and is perhaps 
one of the finest in the world. It is five hundred and seventy- 
five feet square, and surrounded by a high wall, with a magnifi- 
cent cloister all around within. On the outside, is a magnificent 
gateway, at the top of a noble flight of steps twenty-four feet high. 
The whole gateway is one hundred and twenty feet in height, and 
the same in breadth, and presents beyond the wall five sides of an 
octagon, of which the front face is eighty feet wide. The arch in 
the centre of this space is sixty feet high by forty wide. This 
gateway is no doubt extremely grand aud beautiml ; but what 
strikes one most is, the disproportion between the thing wanted 
and the thing provided— there seems to be something quite 
preposterous in forming so enormous an entrance for a poor 
diminutive man to walk through, and walk he must unless he is 
carried through, on men’s shoulders ; for neither elephaut, horse, 
nor bullock could ascend over the flight of steps. In all these 
places the stair-cases, on the contrary, are as disproportionately 
small ; they look a3 if they were made for rats to crawl through, 
while the gateways seem as if they were mide for ships to sail 
under ! One of the most interesting sights, was the immense 
swarms of swallows flying round the thick bed of nests that 
occupy the apex of this arch and to the spectators below, they 
look precisely like a swarm of bees round a large honeycomb. 
I quoted a passage in the Koran in praise of the swallows, and 
asked the guardians of the place, whether they did not think 
themselves happy in having such swarms of sacred birds over 
their heads all day long ? ‘‘No at all/ said they ; they oblige 
us to sweep the gateway ten times a day, but there is no getting 
at their nests, or we should soon get rid of them.” They then 
told me that the sacred bird of the Koran was the abadeel or 
large black swallow, aud not the purtadeel, a little piebald thing 


hermit's tomb. 
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of no religious merit whatever.* On the right side of the 
entrance is engraven on stone in large letters standing out in 
has relief, the following passage in Arabic : “ Jesus, on whom 
be peace, has said, the world is merely a bridge ; you are to pass 
over it, and not to build your dwellings upou it.” Where this 
saying of Christ is to be found, I know not ; nor has any Mahome- 
dan yet been able to tell me; but the quoting of such a passage, 
in such a place, is a proof of the absence of all bigotry on the 
part of Akbar. 

The tomb of Sheikh Saleem, the hermit, is a very beautiful 
little building, in the centre of the quadrangle. The man who 
guards it told me, that the Jafcs, while they reigned, robbed this 
tomb as well as those at Agra, of some of the most beautiful and 
valuable portion of the mosaic work. “ But/’ said he , 44 they were 
well plundered m their turn by your troops at Bhurtpore ! 
retribution always follows the wicked sooner or later.” f He 
showed us the little roof of stone tiles, close to the original little 
dingy mosque of the old hermit, where the Empress gave birth 
to Jehangeer ; and told us, that she was a very sensible woman, 
whose councils had great weight with the Emperor. J “ His 


* See the 105th chapter of the Koran. “ Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the masters of the elephant ? Bid he riot make their teacheroua 
designs an occasion of drawing them into error $ and send against them flocks 
of swalloivs which cast down upon them stones of baked clay, and rendered 
them like the leaves of corn eaten by cattle?” 

f We beseiged aud took Bhurtpore in order to rescue the young prince 
©ur ally, from Ms uncle, whe had forcibly assumed the office of prime minister 
to his nephew. Aa soon as we got possession, all the property we found 
belonging either to the nephew or the uncle, was declared to be prize money, 
and taken for the troops. The young prince was obliged to borrow an 
elephant from the prize agents to ride upon. He has ever since enjoyed the 
whole of the revenue of his large territory. 


X The people of India, no doubt, owed much of the good they enjoyed 
tinder the long reign of Akbar, to this most excellent woman, who inspired 
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majesty’s only fault was,” he said, “ an inclination to learn the 
art of magic, which was taught him by an old Hindoo religions 
mendicant,” whose apartment near the palace lie pointed out 
to us. 

‘‘ Fortunately,” said our cicorone, “ the follow died before 
the Emperor had learnt enough to practise the art without his 
aid.” 


not only her husband but the most able Mahomedan minister that India has 
ever had ? with feelings of universal benevolence. It was from her that this 
great minister, Abdul Fazai, derived the spirit that dictated the following 
passages in hia admirable work, the Aeon Akberee .* “ Every sect becomes 

infatuated with its particular doctrines ; animosity and dissension prevail, and 
each man deeming the tenets of his sect to be the dictates of truth itself, aims 
at the destruction of all others, vilifies reputation, stains the earth with blood, 
and has the vanity to imagine that he is performing meritorious actions. 
Were the voice of reason attended to, mankind would be sensible of their error, 
and lament the weaknesses which led them to interfere in the religious 
concerns of each other. Persecution after all defeats its own end ; it obliges 
men to conceal their opinions, but produces no change in them. 

“ Summarily, the Hindoos are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, 
prone to inflict austerities on themselves, lovers of justice, given to retirement, 
able in business, grateful, admirers of truth, and of unbounded fidelity in ail 
their dealings. This character shines brightest in adversity. Their soldiers 
know not what it is to fly from the field of battle: when the success of the 
combat becomes doubtful, they dismount from their horses, and throw away 
their lives in payment of the debt of valour. They have great respect for 
their tutors ; and make no account of their lives when they can devote them 
' to the service of their God. 

a They consider the Supreme Being to be above all labour, and believe 
Brahmah to be the creator of the world, Visbnu its preserver, and Sewu its 
destroyer. But one sect believes that God, who hath no equal, appeared on 
earth under the three above-mentioned forms, without having been thereby 
• polluted in the smallest degree, in the same manner as the Christians speak of 
the Messiah; others hold that all these were only human beings, who, on 
«ioeouut of their sanctity and righteousness, were raised to these high dignities.’ 5 
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Sheikh Saleem had, be declared, gone more than twenty 
times on pilgrimage to the tomb of the holy prophet : and was 
not much pleased to have his repose so much disturbed by all the 
noise and bustle of the imperial court. At last, Akbar wanted 
to surround the hill by regular fortifications; and the Sheikh 
could stand it no longer. u Either you or I must leave this hill,” 
said he to the Emperor; “ if the efficacy of my prayers is no 
longer to be relied upon, let me depart in peace! ” “ If it be 
your majesty's will,” replied the Emperor, u that one should 
go, let it be your slave, I pray T The old story : — there is 
nothing like relying upon the efficacy of our prayers, say the 
priests — nothing like relying upon that of our sharp swords, say 
the soldiers ; and as nations advance from barbarism, they gener- 
ally contrive to divide between them the surplus produce of the 
land and labour of society. The old hermit consented to remain 
and pointed out Agra as a place which he thought would answer 
the Emperor's purpose extremely well ! Agra, then an unpeopled 
waste, soon became a city, and Futtehpore Secree was deserted. 
Cities which, like this, are maintained by the public establishment 
that attend and surround the courts of sovereign princes, must 
always, like this, become deserted when these sovereigns change 
their resting places. To the history of the rise and progress, dec- 
line and fall, of how many cities is this the key ? 

Close to the tomb of the saint, is another containing the 
remains of a great number of his descendants, who continue to 
enjoy, under the successors of Akbar, large grants of rent-free 
lands for their own support, and for that of the mosque and mau- 
soleum. These grants have by degrees been nearly all resumed ; 
and as the repair of the buildings is now entrusted to the public 
officers of our government, the surviving members of the saint’s 
family, who still reside among the ruins, are extremely poor. 
What strikes an European most in going over these palaces of the 
Mogal Emperors is, the want of what a gentleman of fortune in 
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Lis own country would consider elegantly comfortable aecomtno. 
Nations. Five hundred pounds a year would at the present day 
secure him more of this in any civilized country of Europe or 
America, than the greatest of those emperors could command. 
He would perhaps have the same impression in going over the 
domestic architecture of the most civilized nations of the ancient 
world, Persia and Egypt, Greece and homo. 


BHUKTPOM. 



BH URT PORTS — DE EG — WANT OF EMPLOYMENT FOE THE Ml LIT A ti x Tiw 
the educated classes under the company’s RULE. 

Ouk old friends, Mr. Charles Fraser, the commissioner of 
the Agra division, then o;.i his circuit, and Major God by, had 
come on with us from Agra, and made our party very agreeable* 
On the 9th, we went fourteen mile* to Bhurtpore , over a plain of 
alluvial but seemingly poor soil, intersected by one low range c;f 
sandstone hills running north-east and south-west. Trie thick 
belt of jungle, three miles wide, with which -the chiefs of Bhurfc* 
pore used to surround their fortress while they were freebooters, 
and always liable to be brought into collision with their neigh* 
hours, has been fast diminishing since the capture of the place by 
our troops in 1826 ; and will very soon disappear altogether, and 
give place to rich sheets of cultivation, ami happy little village 
communities. Our tents had been pitched close outside the 
Mutra gate, near a small grove of fruit trees, which formed the 
left flank' of the last attack on this fortress by Lord Combennere. 
Major Godby had been present during the whole siege; and 
as we went round the place in the evening on our elephants, he 
pointed out all the points of attack, and told all the anecdotes 
of the day that were interesting enough to be remembered 
for ten years. We went through the town, out at the opposite 
gate, and passed along the line of Lord Lake’s attack in 1804. 
All the points of his attack were also pointed out to ns by our 
cicerone, an old officer in the service of the Rajah, It happened 
to be the anniversary of the first attempt to storm, which war 
made on the 9th of January, thirty-one years before. One old 
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officer told ns that he remembered Lord Lake sitting with three 
other gentlemen on chairs not more than half a mile from the 
ramparts of the fort. 

The old man thought that the men of those days were quite 
a different sort of thing to the men of the present day, as well 
those who defended, as those who attacked the fort ; and if the 
truth must be told, he thought that the European lords and 
gentlemen had Mien off in the same scale as the rest. “But'* 
said the old man, “ all these things are matter of destiny and pro- 
vidence. Upon that Very bastion, (pointing to the right point of 
Lord Lake’s attack,) stood a large twenty-four pounder, which was 
loaded and discharged three times by supernatural agency during 
one of your attack s-r-not a living soul was near it/' We all 
smiled incredulous ; and the old man offered to bring a score of 
witnesses to the fact, men of unquestionable veracity 1 The left 
point of Lord Lake's attack was the Buldeo bastion, so called after 
Buldeo Sing, the second son of the then reigning chief, Runjeet 
Sing. He succeeded his father, and left the government to his 
adopted son, the present young chief, Bulwunt Sing. The feats 
which Hector performed in the defence of Troy sink into utter in- 
significance before those which Buldeo performed in the defence 
of Bhurtpore, according to the best testimony of the survivors of 
that great day. “ But,” said the old. man, u he was of course, 
acting under supernatural influence ; he condescended to measure 
swords only with Europeans ; 9 * and their bodies filled the whole 
bastion in which he stood, according to the belief of the people 
though no European entered it, I believe, during the whole seige. 
They pointed out to us where the different corps were posted* 
There w& s one corps which had signalized itself a good deal, but 
of which X had never before heard, though all around me seemed 
extremely well acquainted with it — this was the, “ Unta Goar- 
goors” At last Godby came to my side, and told me this was the 
mm® by which the Bombay troops were always known in Bengal.? 
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stands higher than the ground about the fortress ; and a drain had 
been opened through which the water rushed in and filled the 
ditch all round the fort and great part of the plain to the south and 
east, before Lord Lake undertook the siege in 1804. This water 
might, I believe, have been taken off to the eastward into the 
Jumna, had the outlet been discovered by the engineers. An 
attempt was made to cut the same drain on the approach of Lord 
Oombermere in 1826; but a party went on, and stopped the 
work before much water had passed, and the ditch was almost dry 
when the siege began. ■ : 

The walls being all of mud and now dismantled, had a 
wretched appearance ; and the town, which is contained within 
them, is, though very populous, a mere collection of wretched 
hovels ; the only respectable habitation within is the palace, which 
consists of three detached buildings, one for the chief, another for 
the females of his family, and the third for his court of justice. 
1 could not find a single trace of the European officers who had 
been killed here, either at the first or second siege, though I had 
been told that a small tomb had been built in a neighbouring 
grove over the remains of Brigadier-General, Edwards, who fell in 
the last storm It is, I believe, the only one that has ever been 
raised. The scenes of battles fought by the Mahomedan con- 
querors of India, were commonly crowded with magnificent tombs 
built over the slain, and provided for a time with the means of 
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maintaining holy men who read the Koran over their graves; 
Not that this duty was necessary for the repose of their souls, for 
every Mahomedan killed in fighting against men who believed not 
in his prophet, no matter what the cause of quarrel, went, as a 
matter of course, to paradise; and every unbeliever, killed in the 
same action, went as surely to hell ! There are only a few hun- 
dred men, exclusive of the prophets, who, according to Mahomed, 
have the first place in paradise — those who shared in one or other 
of his first three battles, and believed in his holy mission before 
they had the evidence of a single victory over the unbelievers to 
support it. At the head of these are the men who accompanied 
him in his cH^ht from Mecca to Medina, when he had no evidence 
either from victories or miracles . In all such matters, the less the 
evidence adduced in proof of a mission the greater the merit of 
those who believe in it, according to the person who pretends to 
it; and unhappily, the less the evidence a man has for his faith, 
the greater is his anger against other men for not joining in it 
with him. No man gets very angry with another for not joining 
with him in his faith in the demonstration of a problem in mathe- 
matics. Man likes to think that he is on the. way to heaven upon 
such easy terms ; but gets angry at the notion that others won't 
join him, because they may consider him an imbecile for thinking 
that he is so. The Mahomedan generals and historians are some- 
times almost as concise as Caesar himself in describing very con- 
scientiously a battle of this kind ; instead of I came, I saw, I con- 
quered — it is, ci ten thousand Mussulmans on that day tasted of 
the blessed fruit of paradise, after sending fifty thousand unbe- 
lievers to the flames of hell I” 

On the 10th, we came on twelve miles to Koombeer, over a 
plain of poor soil, much impregnated with sale, and with some 
works in which salt is made, with solar evaporation. The earth is 
dug up — water filtered through it, and drawn off into small square 
beds, where it is evaporated by exposure to the solar heat. The 
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l7n der one common head by a bond of national feeling. They 
hare a noble quadrangular garden at Deeg, surrounded by a high 
wall. In the centre of each of the four faces is one of the most 
beautiful Hindoo buildings for accommodation that I have ever 
*een, formed of a very fine grained sandstone brought from the 
quarries of Roopbas, which lie between thirty and forty miles to 
the south, and eight or ten miles south-west of Futtebpore Secree. 
These stones are brought in, in flags some sixteen feet long, irom 
two to three feet wide and one thick, with sides as flat as glass, 
the flags bein< T of the natural thickness of the strata. The garden 
ia four hundred and seventy-five feet long, by three hundred and 
fifty feet wide ; and in the centre is an octagonal pond, with open- 
ings on four sides leading up to the four buildings, each opening 
having from the centre of the pond to the foot of the flight of 
steps leading into them, an avenue of jets d’eau. 

Deeg as much surpassed, as Bhurtpore fell short of my ex- 
pectations. I had seen nothing in India of architectural beauty 
to be compared with the buildings in this garden, except at Agra. 
The useful and the elegant are here everywhere happily blended ; 
nothing seems disproportionate, or unsuitable to the purpose for 
which it was designed ; and all that one regrets is, that so beauti- 
ful a garden should be situated in so vile a swamp ! There was a 
general complaint among the people of the town of a want of 
rozgar, (employment,) and its fruit subsistence : the taking of 
Bhurtpore had, they said, produced a sad change among them for 
the worse. Godbv observed to some of the respectable men about 
ns, who complained of this, “ that happily their chief had now no 
enemy to employ them against.” “ But what,” said they, '• is a 
prince without an army ? and why do you keep up yours now that 
all your enemies have been subdued ? ” “ We want them, replied 

Godbv, “ to prevent our friends from cutting each other s throats, 
and to defend them all against a foreign enemy 1” “ True,” said 

thev, “ but what are we to do who have nothing but our swords 
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to depend upon, now that our chief no longer wants us, and you 
won’t take us ?” “And what/’ said some shopkeepers, “are we to 
’do wbo provided these troops with clothes, food, and furniture, 
v N can no longer afford to pay for ? Company ka umul 
me 7 ' the m f 0 zgar miheen . Under the Company’s dominion there 
;«.:.rintry di v^e^t. 5 ’ This is too true ; we do the soldier’s work 
ypung );ien for so*. soldiers that had before been employed in it 
vantage acquire, and turn the other nine-tenths 
duty with ?jr 'small nrim, tofche i owes t class of religious mendicants, 
\]\ India ; \;nh it will be$ n g their friends as drones upon the land ; 

tul niinion ^ )ec0T ing, trading, and commercial industry that 
provided thenY nrt * the comforts, conveniences, and elegances of life 
while they were in a higher grade of service, is in its turn thrown 
out of employment ; and the whole frame of society becomes, for 
a time, deranged by the local diminution in the demand for the 
services of men and the produce of their industry . I say we do the 
soldier’s work with one-tenth of the numbers that were formerly 
required for it. I will mention an anecdote to illustrate this. la 
the year 181,6, I wag marching with my regiment from the 
Nepaui frontier, after the war, to Allahabad. We encamped 
about four miles from a mud fort, in the kingdom of Oude, and 
heard the guns of the Amil, or chief of the district, playing all 
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“ ] know the commanding officer will not let you W 15 ™ a 
regiment.'* horse 

u If the Amil cannot get more, he ■will be glad to f an 

companies ; and 1 have brought with me this bag of gob 1 " w6a hh 

iug some two or three hundred gold mohurs.” " wherewithal 

T t • j x /n i 3 ri Jtervals between 

I delivered the message to Colonel Gregor ^ ^ 

officers, who desired me to say that he could ^ eie ; a ^ me 

man, as he had no authority to assist the ^ r SJ men s0 S ieat 

marching through the country to his desw ' { ie un ^ e s ^ mu * ua 

man urged me to beg the commanding offaJ^ lOU ^ fc disgraceful for 

more, merely to halt the next day where roads 

A. mil the use of one of his drummers ! auc ^ more ^dtely is 

u And what will you do with him ?” ' to be 

“ Why, just before daylight, we wil take him down near one 

of the gates of the fort, and make him best, his drum as hard as he 

can ; and the people within, thinking the whole regiment is upon 

them, will make out as fast as possible at the opposite gated’ 

“ And the bag of gold, what is to become of that ?” 

li You and the old gentleman can divide it between you, and 

I will double it for you if you liked’ 

I delivered the message before all the officers to their great 

amusement ; and the poor man was obliged to carry back his bag 

of gold io the Araik The Amil is the collector of the revenues in 

Oudh, and he is armed with all the powers, of Government ; and 

has generally several regiments and a tra^of artillery with him. 

The large landholders build these mud^ 10 s, which they defend by 

their Rajpoot cultivators, who are hp AI ^J the bravest men in the 

world. One hundred of them wouly'never hesitate to attack a 

thousand of the king’s regular tnops, because they know the 

Amil would be ashamed to have any noise made about it at court ; 

but they know also, that if they were to beat one hundred of the 

Company’s troops, they would soon h ive a thousand upon them ; 

and if they were to' beat one thousand: that they would soon have 
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de for the maintenance of those who are wounded 
for the widows and orphans of those who are 
ice provides for neither, and his soldiers are in 
vhat chary of fighting. It is from this peasan- 
cultivators of Oude, that our Bengal native 
three out of four of its recruits, and finer 
can hardly anywhere be found, 
tfchich arises to society from doing the soldier's 
/ umber, has never been sufficiently appreciated 
of-, become every day more and more manifest, 
and more stable —for men who have 
do not in India like to live by anything else, 
ig but soldiers. Under the former 


o tie. 

Thos^ f ' e somei 
up fromSt^T 
superiors whil^ 
horses, nor accoifors 
or temporarily, 
steal— they will 
about the price 
gratis for a few mi lies more 

gions and for the 
police iildren anything 

crovernments, men brought their own arms and horses to the ser- 
vice, and took them away with them again when discharged. The 
supply always greatly exceeded the demand for soldiers both in the 
cavalry and the infantry, and a very great portion of the men armed 
and accoutred as soldiers, were always without service, roaming 
over the country in search of it. To such men, the profession 
next in rank after that of the soldier robbing in the service of the 
sovereign, was that of the robber plundering on his own account. 

€i Materia muuificentiss per bella et raptus. Ne arare terrain, aufc 
expectare annum tam facile persuaseris, qnam vocare hostes et 
vulnera mereri : pigrum quinimo et iners videtur sudore adquinere, 
quod possis sanguine parare.” “ Wax- and rapine supply the prince 
with the means of his munificence. You cannot persuade the 
German to cultivate the <5eld$ and wait patiently for the harvest, 
#o easily as you can to challenge the enemy and expose himself to 
honourable wounds. They hold it to be base and dishonourable to 
earn by the sweat of their brow what they might acquire by their 
blood. ” 

The equestrian robber had his horse, and was called 
“Ghurasee,” horse robber, a term which he never thought disgrace- 
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fill The foot-robber under the native government stood in the 
same relation to the horse-robber as the foot soldier to the horse 
soldier, because the trooper furnished his own horses, arms and 
accoutrements, and considered himself a man of rank an, dr* wealth 
compared with the foot soldier ; both however had tb$ "wherewithal 
to rob the traveller on the highway ; and in the intervals between 
wars, the high roads were covered with them. There we 1 " a time 
in England, it is said, when the supply of clergymen w-" n so great 
compared with the demand for them, from the unJ^e stimulus 
given to clerical education, that it was not thought disgraceful for 
them to take to robbing on the highway ; and all the\high roads 
were in consequence infested by them. How much more likely is 
a soldier to consider himself justified in this pursuit, and to be 
held so by the feelings of the society in general, when he seeks m 
vain for regular service under his sovereign and his viceroys. 

The individual soldiers not only armed, accoutred, and 
mounted themselves, but they generally ranged themselves under 
leaders, and formed well-organized bands ready for any purpose 
of war or plunder. They followed the fortunes of such leaders 
whether in service or out of it ; and when dismissed from that of 
their sovereign, they assisted them in robbing on the highway 
or in pillaging the country till the sovereign was constrained to 
take them back, or give them estates in rent-free tenure for their 
maintenance and that of their followers. 

All this is reversed under our government. We do the 
soldiers’ work much better than it was ever before done with one- 
tenth — nay, I may say, one«fiftieth part of the numbers that were 
employed to do it by our predecessors ; and the whole number of 
the soldiery employed by us is not equal to that of those who 
were under them actually in the transition state, or on their way 
from the place where they had lost service, to that where they 
hoped to find it • extorting the means of subsistence either by 
intimidation or by open violence. Those who are in this transit 
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tion state tinder us, are neither armed, accoutred nor mounted ; 
we do not* disband en masse , we only dismiss individuals for 
offences, and they have no leaders to range themselves under. 
Those who come to seek our service are the sons of yeomen, bred 
up from, their infancy with all those feelings of deference for 
superiors which we require in soldiers. They have neither arms, 
horses, nor accoutrements ; and when they leave us permanently 
or temporarily, they take none with them — they never rob or 
gteal— they will often dispute with the shopkeepers on the road 
about the price of provisions, or get a man to carry their bundles 
gratis for a few miles, but this is the utmost of their transgres- 
sions and for these things they are often severely handled by our 
police. 

It is extremely gratifying to an Englishman to hear the 
general testimony borne by all classes of people to the merits of 
our rule in this respect ; they all say that no former government 
ever devoted so much attention to the formation of good roads and 
to the protection of those who travel on them ; and much of the 
security arises from the change I have here remarked in the 
character and number of our military establishments. It is 
equally gratifying to reflect that the advantages must go on in- 
creasing, as those who have been thrown out of employment in 
the army, find other occupations for themselves and their children ; 
for find them they must or turn mendicants, if India should be 
blessed with a long interval of peace. AD soldiers under us 
who have served the g-overnment faithfully for a certain number 
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how-whether in the service of the prince or otherwise ; no matter 
bow loner they had served, whether they were still fit for any 
other service or not. Like the old soldier in Grl Bias, they turned 
robbers on the highway, where they could still present a spear or 
a matchlock at a traveller, though no longer deemed worthy to 
serve in our ranks of the army. Nothing tended so much to the 

civilization of Europe as the substitution of standing armies for 
militia; and nothing has tended so much to the improvement of 

India under our rule. The troops to which our standing armies 
in India succeeded, were much the same in character as those 
licentious bodies to which the standing armies of the different 
nations of Europe succeeded ; and the result has been, and will, 1 
hope, continue to be the same, highly beneficial to the great mass 

of the people. . , _ f . 

By a statute of Elizabeth it was made a capital offence, felony 

without benefit of clergy, for soldiers or sailors to beg on the high 
roads without a pass ; and I suppose this statute arose from their 
frequently robbing on the highways in tne character of beggars. 
There must at that time have been an immense number of soldiers 
the transition state in England; men who disdained the 
labours of peaceful life, or had by long habit become unfitted for 
them. Religious mendicity lias hitherto been the safety valve 
irough which the unquiet transition spirit has found vent under 
our strong and settled government. A Hindoo of any caste may 
become a religious mendicant of the two great monastic orders 
of Gosaens, who are disciples of Sewa, and Byragies, who are 
disciples of Yishnoo ; and any Mahomedan may become a Fakeer— 
and Gosaens, Byragies, and Fakeers, can always secure or extort 
food from the communities they visit. 

Still, however, there is enough of this unquiet transition 
spirit left to give anxiety to a settled government; for the 
moment insurrection breaks out at any point, from whatever 
cause, to th# point thousands are found flocking from north, east, 
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west and south, with their arms and their horses, if they happen 
to have any, in the hope of finding service either under the local 
authorities or the insurgents themselves ; as the troubled winds 
of heaven rush to the point where the pressure of the atmosphere 
has been diminished. 
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CHAPTER Till. 



#OVERDHtfN, THE SCENE OF KRISHRAS DALLIANCE WITH THE 
MILK-MAIDS. 

Ok the 10th, we came on ten miles over a plain to Gover* 
dhun, a place celebrated in ancient history as the birth-place of 
Krishna, the seventh incarnation of the Hindoo god of preserva- 
tion, Vishnoo, and the scene of his dalliance with the milk-maids, 
(go pees ;) and in modem days, as the burial or burning place 
of the Jat chiefs of Bhurtpore and Deeg, by whose tombs, with 
their endowments, this once favourite abode of the god is prevent- 
ed from being entirely deserted. The town stands upon a narrow 
ridge of sandstone hills, about , ten miles long, rising suddenly 
out of the alluvial plain, and running north, east, and south-west. 
The population is now very small and composed chiefly of 
Brahmans, who are supported by the endowments of these tombs, 
and the contributions of a few pilgrims. Ail our Hindoo followers 
were much gratified, as we happened to arrive oil a day of peculiar 
sanctity; and they were enabled to bathe and perform their 
devotions to the different shrines with the prospect of great 
advantage. This range of hills is believed by Hindoos, to be part 
of a fragment of the Himmalali mountains which Hunnooman 
the monkey general of Ram, the sixth incarnation of Vishnoo, 
was taking down to aid his master in the formation of his bridge 
from the continent to the island of Ceylon, when engaged in the 
war with the demon king of that island for the recovery of his 
wife Seeta, He made a false step by some accident in passing 
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Goverdhun, and this small bit of his load fell off. The rocks 
begged either to be taken on to the god Kara, or back to their 
old place ; but Hunnooman was hard pressed for time, and told 
them not to be uneasy, as they would have a comfortable resting 
place, and be worshipped by millions in future ages — thus, accord- 
ing to popular belief, foretelling that it would become the 
residence of a future incarnation, and the scene of Krishna’s 
miracles. The range was then about twenty miles long, ten 
having since disappeared under the ground. It was of full 
length during Krishna’s days ; and on one occasion he took up 
the whole upon his little finger, to defend his favourite town and 
its milk-maids from the wrath of Indar, who got angry with the 
people, and poured down upon them a shower of burning ashes ! 

As I rode along this range, which rises gently from the plains 
at both ends and abruptly from the sides, with my groom by my 
side, I asked him what made Hunnooman drop all his burthen 
here ? 

u All his burthen J exclaimed he with a smile ; u had it 
been all would it not have been an immense mountain, with all 
its towns and villages ; while this is but an insignificant belt of 
rock! A mountain upon the back of the men of former day s, 
sir, was no more than a bundle of grass upon the back of one of 
your grass-cutters in the present day / 5 

Nuthoo, whose mind had been full of the wonders of this 
place, from his infancy, happened to be with us, and he now 
chimed in. 

<r It was night when Hunnooman passed this place ; and the 
lamps were seen burning in a hundred towns upon the mountain 
he had upon his back — the people were all at their usual occupa- 
tions, quite undisturbed ; this is a mere fragment of his great 
burthen ! 55 

“ And how was if that the men of those towns should have 
been so much smaller than the men who carried them V[ 
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>M God. only knew; but the fact of the men of the plains 
' having Deert so large was undisputed — their beards were as many 
miles long as those of the present day are inches ! Did not 
Bheem throw the forty cubit stone pillar, that now stands at 
Eerun, a distance of thirty miles, after the man who was running 
away wif b his cattle !° 

I thought of poor father Gregory at Agra ; and the heavy 
:.sigh he gave when asked by Godby what progress he was making 
among the people in the way of conversion. The faith of these 
people is certainly larger than all the mustard-seeds in the world ! 

I told, a very opulent and respectable Hindoo banker one 
day., that it seemed to us strange that Vislmoo should come upon 
the earth merely to sport with milk-maids, and to hold up an 
umbrella, however large, to defend them from a shower. u The 
«arito> sir” said he, “ was at that time infested with innumerable 
demons and giants, who swallowed up men and women as bears 
swallow white ants ; and his highness, Krishna, came down to 
destroy them. His own mothers brother, Kuns, who then 
reigned at Mutra over Goverdhun, was one of these horrible 
demons. Hearing that his sister would give birth to a son, that 
was to destroy him, he put to death several of her progeny as 
soon as they were born. When Krishna was seven days old, he 
sent a nurse, with poison on her nipple, to destroy him likewise ; 
but his highness gave such a pull at it, that the nurse dropped 
down dead ! In falling she resumed her real shape of a she demon, 
and her body covered no less than six square miles ; and it took 
several thousand men to cut her up, and burn her, and prevent 
the pestilence that must have followed. His uncle then sent a 
crane, which caught up his highness, who always looked very 
small for his age, and swallowed him as he would swallow a frog I 
But his highness kicked up spch a rumpus in the bird’s stomach, 
that he was immediately thrown up again. When he was 
stven years old his uncle invited him to a feast, and got the 
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largest and most ferocious elephant m India to tread hina>. to death, 
as he alighted at the door. His highness, though then not 
higher than my waist, took the enormous beast by one- tusk, and, 
after whirling him round in the air wit h one hand half a dozen 
times, he dashed him on the ground and killed him 1; Unable 
any longer to stand the wickedness of his uncle, ho seized him* 
by the beard, dragged him from bis throne, and dashed him to 
the ground in the same manner/' 

1 thought of poor old Father Gregory and the mustard-seeds 
again ; and told my rich old friend, that it all appeared to us 
indeed passing strange! 

The arthodox belief among the Mahomedans is. that Moses 
was sixty yards high ; that he carried a mace sixty yards long ^ 
and that he sprang sixty yards from the ground, when he aimed 
the fatal blow at the giant Oqj, the son of An^k,. who- catne from 
the land of Canaan, with a mountain upon his back, to* crush the 
army of Israelites. Still the head of his mace could reach only 
to the ankle-bone of the giant. This was broken with the blow • 
The giant fell, and was crushed- under the weight of his own 
mountain. Now, a person whose ankle-bone was one hundred 
and eighty yards high, must have been almost as prodigious as 
he who carried the fragment of the Himmalah upon his back ; 
and he who believes in the one cannot fairly find fault with his 
neighbour for believing in the other. 

I was one day talking with a very sensible and respectable 
Hindoo gentleman of Bundeleund, about the accident which made 
Hunooraan drop this fragment of his load at Goverdhun. “All 
doubts upon that point/ 5 said the old gentleman, “ have been put 
at rest by holy writ. It is related in our scriptures. 

“ Bhurut, the brother of Ram, was left regent of the king- 
dom of Adjoodheea during his absence at the conquest of Ceylon. 
He happened at night to see Hunnooman passing with the moun- 
tain upon his back, and thinking he might be one of the king of 
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Ceylon’s demons about mischief, lie let fly one of bis Hunt arrows 
fit him. It bit him on the leg, and he fell, mountain and all, to 
the ground. As he fell he called out in his agony, £ Ram, Ram,* 
from which Bhurut discovered his mistake. He went up, raised 
him in his arms, and with his kind attentions restored him to his 
senses. Learning from him the object of his journey, and fearing 
that his wounded brother, Luekmun, would die before he could 
get to Ceylon with the requisite remedy, he offered to send Hun* 
nooman on upon the barb of one of his arrows, mountain and all. 
To try him, Hunnooman took up his mountain, and seated him* 
self with it upon the barb of the arrow, as desired, Bhurut placed 
the arrow to the string of his bow, and drawing it till the barb 
touched the bow, asked Hunnooman whether he was ready. 
f Quite ready/ said Hunnooman ; • but I am uow satisfied that 
you are really the brother of our prince, and regent of his king-, 
dom, which was all I desired. Pray let me descend ; and be sure 
that I shall be at Ceylon in time to save your wounded brother. 
He got off, knelt down, placed his forehead on Bhurut’s foot in 
submission, resumed his load, and was at Ceylon by the time the 
day broke next morning, leaving behind him the small and in-* 
significant fragment, on which the town and temples of Cover- 
dbun now stand. 

“ While little Krishna was frisking about among the milk- 
maids of Goverdh.un/ J continued my old friend, “ stealing their 
milk, cream, and butter, Brimha, the creator of the universe, who 
had heard of his being an incarnation of Vishnoo, the great pre- 
server of the universe, visited the platfe, and had some misgivings, 
from his size and employment, as to his real character. To try 
him, he took off through the sky a herd of cattle, on which soma 
of his favourite playmates were attending, old and young, boys 
and all. Jlrishna, knowing how much the parents of the boys, 
and owners of the cattle would be distressed, created, in a moment, 
another herd and other attendants^ so exactly like those that 
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Brimha bad taken, that the owners of the one, and the parents of 
the other, remained ignorant of the change. Even the new crea- 
tions themselves remained equally ignorant ; and the cattle walked 
into their stalls, and the boys into their houses, where they recog- 
nised and were recognised by their parents, as if nothing had 
happened. 

n Brimha was now satisfied that Krishna was a true incarna- 
tion of Yishuoo, and restored to him the real herd and attendants. 
The others were removed out of the way by Krishna, as soon as 
he saw the real ones coming back.” 

“ But/' said I to the good old man, who told me this with a 
grave face , i( must they not have suffered in passing from the life 
given to death; and why create them merely to destroy them 
again V* 

(f Was he not god the creator himself ? ” said the old man ; 
H does he not send one generation into the world after another to 
fulfil their destiny, and then to return to the earth from which 
they came, just as he spreads over the land the grass and the corn t 
all is gathered in its season, or withers as that passes away, and 
dies” 

The old gentleman might have quoted Wordsworth-*- 
“We die, my friend, 

Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon, 

Even of the good is no memorial left. 0 

I was one day out shooting with my friend, the Rajah of 
Mybere, under the Yindhya range, which rises five or six hundred 
feet, almost perpendicularly. He was an excellent shot with an 
English doubiebarrel, and had with him six men just as good. I 
asked him “ whether we were likely to fall in with any hares/* 
making use of the term " KhurgGsh,” or ass-eared. 
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« Certainly not,” said the Rajah, “ if you begin by abusing 
them with such a name ; call them ‘ Lumkunas/ sir, long-eared, 

and we shall get plenty. , , . 

He shot one, and attributed my bad luck to the opprobrious 

name I had- used. While he was reloading, I took occasion to a & k 
him « how this range of hills had grown up where it was . 

« No one can say/’ replied the Rajah ; “ but we believe, that 
when Ram went to recover his wife, Seeta, from the demon king 
of Ceylon, Rawun, he wanted to thrown bridge across from the 
continent, to the island, and sent some of his followers up to t e 
Himmalah mountains for stones. He had completed b» budge 
before they all returned; and a messenger was sene to ted those 

who had not yet come, to throw down their burthens, and rejoin 
him in all haste. Two long lines of these people had got thus far, 
on their return, when the messenger met them. They threw down 
their loads here, and here they have remained ever since one 
forming the Vindhya range to the north of this valley, and the 
other the Kymore range to the south. The Vindhya range extends 
from Mirzapore, on the Ganges, nearly to the Gnlfuf Cambay 
some six or seven hundred miles, so that my sporting friend s faith 
was as capacious as any priest could well wish it ; and those 
who have it are likely never to die, or suffer mueh, from an over- 
stretch of the reasoning faculties in a hot climate. 

The town stands upon the belt of rocks, about two miles from 
its north-eastern extremity ; and in the midst is the handsome 
tomb of Runjeet Sing, who defended Bhurtpore so bravely 
acrainst Lord Lake’s army. The tomb has, on one side, a tank 

filled with water: and on the other another, much deeper than 
the first, but without any water at all. We were surprised 
at this, and asked what the cause could be. The people told 
us with the air of men who had never known what it was to feel 
the uneasy sensation of doubt, “ that Krishna one hot day, after 
string with the milk-maids, had drunk it all dryland that i*o ; 
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filter would -ever stay in it, lest it might be quaffed by less noble 
lips;!” No orthodox Hindoo would ever for a moment doubt 
that this Was the real cause of the phenomenon. Happy people ! 
How much do they escape of that pain, which in hot climates 
wears us all down in our efforts to trace moral and physical 
phenomena to their real causes and sources 1 Mind ! mind 1 mind ! 
without any of it, those Europeans who eat and drink moderately, 
might get on very well in this climate. Muck of it weighs them 
■down. 

“ Oh, sir, the good die first, 

And those whose hearts ( brains ) are dry as summer dust, 

Buns to the socket.’* 

One is apt sometimes to think that Mahomed, Mann, and 
Confucius would have been great benefactors in saving so many 
millions of their species from the pain of thinking too much in hot 
climates, if they had only written their books in languages less 
difficult of acquirement ! Their works are at once “ the bane and 
antidote ” of despotism — the source whence it comes, and the 
shield which defends the people from its consuming fire. 

The tomb of Soorajmull, the great founder of the J&t power 
at Bhurtpore, stands on the north-east extremity of this belt of 
rocks, about two miles from the town, and is an extremely hand- 
some building, conceived in the very best taste, and executed in 
the very best stvle. With its appendages of temples and smaller 
tombs, it occupies the whole of one side of a magnificent tank full 
of clear water ; and on the other side it looks into a large and 
beautiful garden. All the buildings and pavements are formed of 
the fine white sandstone of Roop Bass, scarcely inferior either in 
quality or appearance to white marble. The stone is carved in re- 
litf, with flowers in good taste. In the centre of the tomb is the 
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with some French officers of distinction figuring before him. 
He is distinguished by his portly person in ail, and by his favourite 
light-brown dress in three places. At his devotions he is standing 
ail in white* before the tutelary god of his house, IJurdeo . In 
various parts, Ivrisbna is represented at his sports with the milk- 
inaids. The colours are gaudy, and apparently as fresh as when 
first put on eighty years ago ; but the paintings are all in the 

Inside the dome of Runjeet Sing’s 
of Bhurtpore is represented in the same rude 
Lord Lake is dismounted, and standing before 
orders to his soldiers. On the opposite 

is standing 
ministers behind 


worst possible taste and style- 
tomb, the siege 
taste and style, 
his white Ihe S0 giving 

side of the at me, Runjeet Sing, in a plain white dress, 
erect befor eeis idol, at his devotions, with his 
him. On t mo 'other two sides he is at his favourite field sports* 
What strikei one most in all this is the entire absence of priest* 
craft He wanted all his revenue for his soldiers ; and his tute* 
lary god seems, in consequence, to have been well pleased to dis- 
pense with the mediatory services of priests. There are few tem- 
ples anywhere to be seen in tbe territories of these Jit chiefs : and, 
as few of their subjects have yet ventured, to follow them in this 
innovation upon old Hindoo usages of building tombs, the coun- 
tries under their dominion are less richly ornamented than those 
of their neighbours. Those who build tombs or temples generally 
surround them with groves of mangoe and other fine fn it tiers, 
with good wells to supply water for them, and if they have the 
means they add tanks, so that every religious edifice, or work of 
. ornament, leads to one or more of utility. So it was in Europe ; 
often the northern hordes swept away all that had grown up un- 
der the institutions of the Romans and the the Saracens ; for al- 
most all the great works of ornament and utility, by which these 
countries became first adorned and enriched, had their origin in. 
church establishments. That portion of India, where the greater 
part of the revenue goes to the priesthood, will generally be much 
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more studded with works of ornament and utility than that in 
which the greater part goes to the soldiery. X once asked a Hindoo 
gentleman, who’ had travelled all over India, what part of it he 
thought most happy and beautiful ? He mentioned some part 
of -outhem India, about Tanjore, I think, where you could 
hardly go a mile without meeting a happy procession , 
or coming to a temple full of priests, or find an acre of land 
uncultivated 

The countries under the Mahratta government improved 
much in appearance, and in happiness, X believe, after the mayors 
of the palace, who were Brahmans, assumed the goverYnent, and 
put aside the Suttarak Kajahs, the descendants J 9 > the great 
Sewajee. Wherever they could they conferred the g< ^rnment of 
their distant territories upon Brahmans, who filled 'avf the high 
offices under them with men of the same caste, wico spent the 
greater part of their incomes m tombs, temples, groves, and tanks, 
that embellished and enriched the face of the country, and thereby 
diffused a taste for such works generally among the people they 
governed. The appearance of those parts of the Mahratta domi- 
nion so governed is infinitely superior to that of the countries 
governed by the leaders of the military class, such as Seindheea, 
Hoolcar, and the Ghoosla, whose capitals are still mere standing 
camps — a collection of hovels ; and whose countries are almost 
entirely devoid of all those works of ornament; and utility that 
enrich and adorn those of their neighbours. They destroyed all 
they found . in those countries when they conquered- them; and they 
have had neither the wisdom nor the taste to raise others to 
supply their places. The Seikh government is of exactly the 
same character ; and the countries they governed have, I believe, 
the same wretched appearance — they are swarms of human lo- 
custs, who prey upon all that is calculated to enrich and embellish 
the face of the land they infest, and all that can tend to improve 
men iu their social relations, and to link their affection to their 
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soil and their government. A Hindoo prince is always running 
to the extreme — he can never take and keep a middle course* 
He is either ambitious, and therefore appropriates all his revenues 
to the maintenance of soldiers, to pour out in inroads upon his 
neighbours; or he is superstitious, and devotes all his revenue to 
his priesthood, who embellish his country at the same time that 
they weaken it, and invite invasion, as their prince becomes less 
and less able to repel it. 

The more popular belief regarding this range of sandstone 
hills at Goverdbim is, that Luck man, the brother of Ram, having 
been wounded by Rawun, the demon king of Ceylon, his surgeon 
declared that his wound could be cured only by a decoction of the 
leaves of a certain tree, to be found in a certain hill in the 
Himmalah mountains. Hunooman volunteered to go for it; but 
on reaching the place he found that he had entirely forgotten the 
description of the tree required ; and, to prevent mistake, he took 
up the whole mountain upon his back, and walked off with it to 
the plains. As he passed Goverdhun, where Bhnrut and Churufc, 
the third and fourth brothers of. Ram, then reigned, he was seen 
by them. It was night ; and thinking him a strange sort of fish, 
Bhurufc let fly one of his arrows at him. It hit him in the leg, and 
the sudden jerk caused this small fragment of his huge burden to 
fall off. He called out in his agony, Ram, Ram , from which they 
learned that he belonged to the army of their brother, and let 
him pass on ; but he remained lame for life from the wound. This 
accounts very satisfactorily, according to popular belief, for the 
halting gait of all the monkeys of that species — those who are 
descended lineally from the general, inherit it of course ; and 
those who are not, adopt it out of respect for his memory, as all 
the soldiers of Alexander contrived to make one shoulder appear 
higher than another, because one of his happened to be so. When 
he passed, thousands and tens of thousands of lamps were burning 
upon his mountain, as the people remained entirely unconscious 
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VERACITY. 

The people of Britain are described by Diodorus Siculus 
(book v. chap, ii.) as in a very simple and rude state, subsisting 
almost entirely upon the raw produce of the land ; “ but as being 
a people of much integrity and sincerity, far from the craft and 
knavery of men among us, contented with plain aud homely fare, 
and strangers to luxury and excesses of the rich.” In India we 
find strict veracity most prevalent among the wildest and half- 
savage tribes of the hills and jungles in central India, or the chain 
of the Himmalab mountains ; and among those where we find it 
prevail most, we find cattle-stealing most common— the men of 
one tribe or one district not deeming it to be any disgrace to lift, 
or steal, the cattle of another. I have known the man among the 
Gonds of the woods of central India, whom nothing could induce 
to tell a lie, join a party of robbers to lift a herd of cattle from the 
neighbouring plains for nothing more than as much spirits as he 
could enioy at one bout. I asked a native gentleman of the plains, 
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bartered for each other without the use of a circulating medium ; 
and one member of a community has no means of concealiug from 
the other the articles of property he has. If they were to steal 
from each other, they would not be able to conceal what they 
stole — to steal, therefore, would be of no advantage. In such 
societies every little community is left to govern itself ; to secure 
the rights, and enforce the duties of all its several members in 
their relations with each other ; they are too poor to pay taxes to 
keep up expensive establishments, and their governments seldom 
maintain among them any for the administration of justice, or the 
protection of .life, property or character. All the members of such 
little communities will often unite in robbing the members of 
another community of their flocks and herds, the only kind of pro- 
perty they have, or in applauding those v*ho most distinguish 
themselves in such enterprises; but the well-being of the commu- 
nity demands that each member should respect the property of 
the others, and be punished by the odium of all if he does not* 

It is equally necessary to the well-being of the community, 
that every member should be able to rely upon the veracity of the 
other upon the very few points, where their rights, duties, and 
interests clash. In the very rudest state of society, among the 
woods and hills of India, the people have some deity whose power 
they dread, and whose name they invoke, when much is supposed 
to depend upon the truth of what oue man is about to declare. 
The Peepul-tree (Ficus Tndicus) is everywhere sacred to the gods, 
who are supposed to delight to sit among its leaves, and listen to 


# Johnson says, “ Mountaineers are thievish because they are poor ,* ana 
having neither manufactures nor commerce, can grow rich only by robbery. 
They regularly plunder their neighbours, for their neighbours are commonly 
their enemies ; and having lost that reverence for property, by which the 
order of civil life is preserved, soon consider all as enemies, whom they do not 
reckon on as friends, and think themselves licensed to invade whatever they are 
not obliged to protect/’ ... 
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attributed to this offended deity \ and if no accident happened/ 
some evil was brought about by his own disordered imagination. 
In the tribunals we introduce among them, such people soon 
find that the judges who preside can seldom search deeply into the 
hearts of men, or clearly distinguish truth from falsehood in the 
declarations of deponents ; and when they can distinguish it, it is 
seldom that they can secure their conviction for perjury. They 
generally learn very soon, that these judges, instead of being, like 
the judges of their own woods and wilds, the only beings who can 
search the hearts of men* and punish them for falsehood, are fre* 
quently the persons, of all others, most blind to the real state of 
the deponent’s mind, and the degree of truth and falsehood in his 
narrative ; that, however well-intentioned, they are often labour* 
ing in the i( darkness visible/’ created by the native officers around 
them. They not only learn this, but they learn what is still 
worse, that they may tell what lies they please in these tribunals 
and that not one of them shall become known to the circle in 
which they move, and whose good opinion they value. It, by his 
lies told in such tribunals, a man has robbed another, or caused 
him to be robbed of his property, his character, his liberty, or his 
life, he can easily persuade the circle in which he resides, that it 
has arisen, not from any false statements of his, but from the 
blindness of the judge, or the wickedness of the native officers 
of his court, because all circles consider the blindness of the one, 
and the wickedness of other, to be /everywhere very great. 

Arrian, in speaking of the , class of supervisors in India, 
says — “ They may not be guilty fit falsehood ; and indeed none of 
the Indians were ever accused qf that crime.” I believe that as 
# little falsehood is spolW'by^the people of India, in their village 
communities, as in any part of the world with an equal area and 
population. It is in our courts of justice where falsehoods pre- 
vail most, and the longer they have been anywhere established, 
the greater the degree of falsehood that prevails in them, Those 
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entrusted with th e administration of a newly-acquired territory, 
are surprised to find the disposition among both principals and 
witnesses in cases to tell the plain and simple truth. As magis- 
trates, they find it very often difficult to make thieves and robbers 
tell lies, according to the English fashion, to avoid running a risk 
of criminating themselves. In England, this habit of making cm 
minals tell lies, arose from the severity of the penal code, which 
made the punishment so monstrously disproportionate to the crime, 
that the accused, however clear and notorious his crime, became 
an object of general sympathy. In India, punishments have no* 
where been, under our rule, disproportionate to the crimes ; on the 
contrary, they have been generally more mild than the people 
would wish them to be, or think they ought to be, in order to 
deter from similar crimes ; and in newly-acquired territories they 
have generally been more mild than in our old possessions. The 
accused are, therefore, nowhere considered as objects of public 
sympathy ; and in newly-acquired territories they are willing to 
tell the truth, and are allowed to do so, in order to save the people 
whom they have injured, and their neighbours generally, the great 
loss and annoyance unavoidably attending upon a summons to 
our courts. In the native courts, to which ours succeed, the truth 
was seen through immediately ; the judges who presided could 
commonly distinguish truth from falsehood in the evidence before 
them, almost as well as the sylvan gods who sat in the peepul or 
cotton trees ; though they were seldom supposed by the people to 
be quite so just in their decisions. When we take possession 
of such countries, they, for a time at least, give us credit for the 
same sagacity , with a little more integrity . The prisoner knows 
that his neighbours expect him to tell the truth to save them 
trouble, and will detest him if he does not; he supposes that we 
shall have the sense to find out the truth whether ha tells it or 
bat. and the humanity to visit his crime with the measure o( 
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The magistrate asks the prisoner what made him steal ; and 
the prisoner enters at once into an explanation of the circumstances 
which reduced him to the necessity of doing so t and offers to 
•bring witnesses to prove them ; but never dreams of offering to 
bring witnesses to prove that he did not deed, if he really had 
done so — because the general feeling would be in favour of his 
doing the one, and against his doing the other. Tavernier gives an 
amusing sketch of Ameer Jumla presiding in a court of justice, 
^during a visit he paid him in the kingdom of Go! con da, in the 
•year 1648. (See book i part ii. chap. xi. ) 

I asked a native law officer, who called on me one dav, what 
•he thought would be the effect of an act to dispense with oaths on 
the Koran and Ganges water, and substitute a solemn declaration 
made in the name of God, and under the same penal liabilities, as 
if the Koran or Ganges water had been in the deponent’s hand* 
xt l have practised in the courts for thirty years, sir,” said he; “ and 
•during that time I have found only three kinds of witnesses — Two 
of whom would, by such an act, be left precisely where they were, 
while the third would be released by it from a very salutary check,” 

“ And pray what are the three clashes into which you divide 
the witnesses in our courts ? ” 

“ First, sir, are those who will always tell the truth, whether 
they are required to state what they know in the form of an oath 
or not.” 

“Do you think this a large class ? ” 

a Yes, I think it is ; and I have found among them many 
whom nothing on earth could make to swerve from the truth ; do 
what you please, you could never frighten or bribe them into a 
deliberate falsehood. The second are those who will not hesitate 
to tell a lie when they have a motive for it, and are not rest rained 
by m oath. In taking an oath they are afraid of two things, the 
anger of God and the odium of men. Only three days ago,'* 
continued my friend, “ I required a power of attorney from a lady 
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of rank, to enable me to act for her in a case pending before the court ', 
in this town. It was given to me by her brother ; and two wit- 
nesses came to declare that she had given it. ‘ Now,’ said I, 4 this 
lady is known to live under the curtain ; and you will be asked by 
the judge whether you saw her give this paper : what will you * 
sav?’ They both replied — ' If the judge asks us the question- 
without an oath, we will say yes— it will save much trouble, and 
we know that she did give the paper, though. we did not really see 
her give it ; but if he puts the Koran into our hands, we must say v 
no, for we should otherwise be pointed at by ail the town as 
perjured wretches — our enemies would soon tell everybody that we 
had taken a false oath.’ Now/ “my friend went on, “the form qf; 
an oath is a great check upon this sort of persons. The tnird 
class consists of men who will tell lies whenever they have a 
sufficient motive, whether they have the Koran or Ganges water., 
in their band or not. Nothing will ever prevent their doing so y 
and the declaration which you propose would be just as well as 
any other for them.” .. S S I : K 

“ Which class do you consider the most numerous of the 
three ? ” : 

“ I consider the second the most numerous, and wish the oath 
to he retained for them.” 

u lhat is, ot all the men you see examined in our courts, yxm 
think the most come under the class of those who will, under the 
influence of strong motives, tell lies if they have not the Koran 
or Ganges water in their hands ?” 

: Yes.” 

u But do not a great many of those, whom you consider to 
he included among the second class, come from the village com- 
munities— the peasantry of the country ? ” 

/■> ■ ' " Yes.” 

“ And do you not think that the greatest part of those men 
*who will-tall lies in the court, under the influence of- strong 
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tives, unless they have the Koran or Ganges water in their hands* 
Would refuse to tell lies, if questioned before the people of their 
villages, among the circle in which they live?” 

u Of course 1 do ; three-fourths of those who do not scruple 
to He in the courts, would be ashamed to lie before their neigh- 
bours, or the elders of their village/* 

<s You think that the people of the village communities are 
more ashamed to tell lies before their neighbours than the people 
of towns T s 

u Much less — there is no comparison/’ 
u And the people of towns and cities bear in India but a 
small proportion to the people of the village communities V* 

I should think a very small proportion indeed,” 

. **■ Then you think that in the mass of the population of India 
&ui of our courts, and in their own circles, the first class, or those 
Who speak truth, whether they have the Koran or Ganges water 
in their hands or not, would be found more numerous than the 
other two?” 

(( Certainly I do ; if they were always to be questioned before 
their neighbours or elders, or so that they could feel that their 
neighbours and elders would know what they say/* 

This man is a very worthy and learned Mahomedan, who has 
read all the works on medicine to be found in Persian and 
Arabic 5 gives up his time from sunrise in the morning till nine* 
to the indigent sick of the town, whom he supplies gratuitously 
with his advice and medicines, that cost him thirty runees a 
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ot Jingiand, it they deliberately perjure themselves in an open 
cpurt, whose proceedings are watched with so much jealousy. 
They learn to dread the name of a “perjured villain ” or “ per- 
jured wretch,” which would embitter the rest of their lives, and 
perhaps the lives of their children,* 

in a society much advanced in arts and the refinements of 
life, temptations to falsehood become very great, and require 
strong checks from law, religion, or moral feeling. Religion is 
seldom of itself found sufficient ; for though men cannot hope to 
conceal their transgressions from the Deity, they can, as I have 
stated, always hope in time to appease him, Penal laws are not 
alone sufficient, for men can always hope to conceal their trespasses 
from those who are appointed to administer them, or at least to 
prevent their getting that measure of judicial proof required for 
their conviction ; the dread of the indignation of their circle of 
society is everywhere the more efficient of the three checks ; and 
this check will generally be found most to prevail where the com- 
munity is left most to self-government— hence the proverb, ' u There 
is honour among thieves , 5 A gang of robbers, who are outlaws, 
Me of course left to govern themselves ; and unless they could rely 
upon each other’s veracity and honour, in their relations with each 
other, they could do nothing. If governments were to leave no 
degree of self-government to the communities of which the society 
is, composed, this moral check would really cease — the law would 

'* The new act, 5 of 1840, prescribes the following declaration : ** l solemnly 
afSrrn, in the presence of Almighty God, that what I shall state shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth j ’* and declare®, that » 
made ■on this shall he punished as perjury, . : 
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undertake to secure every right, and enforce every dutv ; and men 
would cease to depend upon each other's good opinion, and good 
feelings. 

There is perhaps no part of the world where the communities 
of which the society is composed, have been left so much to self- 
government as in India. There has seldom been any idea of a 
reciprocity of duties and rights between the governing and the 
governed ; the sovereign who has possession feels that he has a 
right to levy certain taxes from the * land for the maintenance of 
the public establishments, which he requires to keep down re- 
bellion against his rule, and to defend his dominions against all 
who may wish to intrude, and seize upon them ; and to assist him 
in acquiring the dominions of other princes when favourable 
opportunities offer ; but be has no idea of a reciprocal duty towards 
those from whom he draws his revenues. The peasantry from 
whom the prince draws his revenues feel that they are bound to 
pay that revenue ; that if they do not pay it, he will, with his 

strong arm, turn them out and give to others their possessions 

but they have no idea of any right on their part to any return 
from him. The village communities were everywhere left almost 
entirely to self-government ; and the virtues of truth and honesty, 
in all their relations with each other, were indispensably necessary 
to enable them to govern themselves. A common interest often 
united a good many village communities in a bond of union, 
and established a kind of brotherhood over extensive tracts of 
richly-cultivated land. Self-interest required that they should 
unite to defend themselves against attacks with which they were 
threatened at every returning harvest in a country where every 
prince was a robber upon a scale more or less large accordinG 1, to 
his means, and took the field to rob while the lands were covered 
with the ripe crops upon which his troops might .subsist ; and 
"where, every man who practised robbery with open violence, 
oUowed what he traded nadshaW Um 
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the only trade worthy the character of a gentleman* The sama 
interest required that they should unite in deceiving their own 
prince and all his officers, great and small as to the real resources 
of their estates ; because they all knew, that the prince would, 
admit of no other limits to his exactions than their abilities to pay 
at the harvest. Though, in their relations with each other, all 
these village communities spoke as much truth as those of any 
other communities in the world ; still, in their relation with the 
government, they told as many lies— -for falsehood in the one set 
of relations, would have incurred the odium of the whole of their 
circles of society — truth in the other, would often have involved 
the same penalty. If a man had told a lie to cheat his neighbour* 
be would have become an object of hatred and contempt — if he 
had told a lie to save his neighbours fields from an increase of 
rent or tax, he would have become an object of esteem and respect. 
If the government officers were asked, whether there was any truth 
to be found among such communities, they would say no, that the 
truth was not in them ; because they would not cut each other’s 
throats by telling them the real value of each other's fields. If the 
peasantry were asked, they would say, there waspienty of truth fo 
be found everywhere except among a few scoundrels, who, to curry 
favour with the government officers, betrayed their trust, and told 
the value of their neighbours’ fields. In their ideas, he might as 
well have gone off and brought down the common enemy upon 
them in the shape of some princely robber of the neighbourhood ! 

Locke says, “ Outlaws themselves keep faith and rules of jus* 
lice one with another — they practise them as rules of convenience 
within their own communities ; but it is impossible to conceive, 
that they embrace justice as a practical principle who act fairly 
with their fellow highwaymen, and at the same time plunder or 
kill the next honest man they meet ” (Vol. i. p. 37.) In India, 
the difference between the army of a prince and the gang of a 
irobber was, in the general estimation of the people, only in 
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degree-~ihoy were both driving an imperial trade, & padsJiaJici 
team ! ’* Both took the auspices* and set out on their expeditions 
after the Duseyrah, when the autumn crops were ripening ; and 
both thought the Deity propitiated as soon as they found the 
omens favourable ; one attacked palaces and capitals — the other 
villages and merchant’s store-rooms. The members of the army 
of the prince thought as little of thejusti.ee or injustice of his 
cause as those of the gang of the robber ; the people of his capital 
bailed the return of the victorious prince who had contributed so 
much to their wealth by his booty, and to their self-love by his 
victory. The village community received back the robber and his 
gang with the same feelings— by their skill and daring they had 
come back loaded with wealth* which they were always disposed 
to spend liberally with their neighbours. There was no more of 
truth in the prince and his army, in their relations with the 
princes and people of neighbouring principalities, than in the 
robber and his gang in their relations with the people robbed. 
©10 prince flatters the self-love of his army and his people ; the 
robbe flatters that of his gang and his village — the question is 
only in degree : the persons whose self-love is flattered, are blind 
to the injustice and cruelty of the attack — -the prince is the idol 
of a people, the robber the idol of a gang. Was ever robber more 
atrocious in his attacks upon a merchant or a village, than Louis 
XIV. of France, in his attacks upon the Palatine and Palatinate 
of the Rhine ? How many thousand similar instances might be 
quoted of princes idolized by their people for deeds* equally 
atrocious in their relations with other people. What ipation or 
sovereign ever found fault with their ambassadors for tel|ing lies 
to the kings, courts, and people of other countries-? '* i 

• ’ *Hume, in speaking of Scotland in the fifteenth century, sayfi, “Arms 

"more than laws prevailed; and courage, perferably to equity and justice, was 
tie virtue most valued and respected. The nobility in whom the wlloie power 
resided, were so connected by hereditary alliances, or so divided By fcnretera&e 
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Rome; during tiie whole period of her history, was a mere den 
of execrable thieves, whose feelings were systematically brutalized 
by the most revolting spectacles, that they might have none of 
those sympathies with suffering humanity— none of those “ eom- 
punetious visitings of conscience ” which might be found prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the gang, and beneficial to the rest of man- 
kind. lake, for example, the conduct of this atrocious gang un- 
do Aoailius Pa ulus, against Jlpirus and Greece generally after 
the defeat of Perseus, all under the deliberate decrees of the 
senate take that of this gang under his son Scipio the younger, 
against Carthage and Numantia ; under Cato, at Cyprus— afl ia 
the same mannei under the deliberate decrees oj the seuute 1 Hake 
indeed the whole of her history, as a republic, and we find it that 
of the most atrocious gang of robbers that was ever associated 
against the rest of their species. In her relations with the rest 
of mankind, Rome was collectively devoid of truth; and her 
citizens, who were sent to govern conquered countries, were no 
less devoid of truth individually — they cared nothing whatever 
for the feelings or the opinions of the people governed ; in their 
dealings with them, truth and honour were entirely disregarded. 
The only people whose favourable opinion they had any desire to 
cultivate, were the members of the great gang ; and the most 
effectual mode of conciliating them was, to plunder the people of 
conquered countries, and distribute the fruits among them in pre- 
sents of one kind or another. Can any man read without shudder- 
ing, that it was the practice among this atrocious gap v, to have ail 


enmities, that it was impossible, without employing an arme'd force, either to 
parnsh the most flagrant guilt,, or to give security to the most entire innocence. 
Bapine and violence, when employed against a hostile tribe, instead of making 
a person odic us among his own clan, rather recommended him to their esteem 
* nd approbation; and by rendering him useful to the chieftain, outitled him 
the preference above his fellows/ 1 .o^V: 
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require ; or ■what woum appear maniy anu uuimuuu,- wunc me 
elders of his own little village ; but what will secure the esteem, 
smd what will excite the hatred of his comrades. This will often 
be downright deliberate falsehood, sworn upon the Koran or 
the Ganges water before his officers. Many a brave sipahee have 
I seen faint away from the agitated state of his feeling-s, under tha 
dread of the Deity if he told lies, with the Ganges water in his 
hands, and of his companions if he told the truth, and caused them 
to he punished. Every question becomes a party question, and 
“ the point of honour ” requires, that every witness shall tell as 
many lies about it as possible ! When I go into a village, and talk 
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hy the common feelings of humanity, to tell “ peace-making lies,” 
occur every day — may, every hour. Every petty officer ot gov- 
ernment, “armed with his little brief authority/’ is a little tyrant 
surrounded by men whose all depends upon, his will, and who 
dare not tell him the truth— the “ point of honour ” in this little 
circle demands, that every one should be prepared to tell him 
peace-making lies; ” and the man who does not do so when the 
occasion seems" to call for it, incurs the odium of the whole circle, 
as one maliciously disposed to speak “ anger-exciting or factions 

truths.” Poor Cromwell and Ann Boleyen were obliged to talk 

of love and duty towards their brutal murderer, Henry VIII., and 
tell “ peace-making lies ” on the scaffold to save their poor children 
from his resentment! European gentlemen in India often, by 
their violence, surround themselves with circles of the same kind, 
in which the “ point of honour” demands, that every member shall 
be prepared to tell “peace-making lies,” to save the others from 
the effects of their master’s ungovernable passions— falsehood is 
their only safeguard ; and, consequently, falsehood ceases to be 
odious. Countenanced in the circles of the violent, falsehood 
soon becomes countenanced in those of the mild and forbearing ; 
tiieir domestics pretend a dread of their anger which they really 
do not feel ; and they gain credit for having the same good excuse 
among those who have no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the real character of the gentlemen in their domestic rela- 
tions -all are thought to he more or less tigerish in these relations, 
particularly before breakfast, because some are known to be so. 

I have known the native officers of a judge who was realty a 
very mild and worthy man, but who lived a very secluded life, 
plead as their excuse for all manner of bribery and corruption, 
that their persons and character were never safe f rom his violence ; 
ami urge that men whose tenure of office was so very insecure, 
and who were every hour in the day exposed to so much indignity, 
could not possibly be blamed for making the most of their position. 
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The society aroimd believed all this, and blamed not, the native 
officers but the judge, or the government, who placed them in such 
a situation. Other judges and magistrates have been known to 
do what this person was merely reported to do, otherwise society 
■would neither have given credit to his officers, nor have held them 
excused for their malpractices. Those European gentlemen who 
allow their passions to get the better of their reason among their 
domestics, do much to lower the character of their countrymen in 
the estimation of the people ; but the high officials who forget 
whint they owe to themselves and the native officers of their 
courts, when presiding on the bench of justice, do ten thousand 
times more ; and, I grieve to say, that I have known a few officials 
of this class. 

We have in England known many occasions, particularly k 
the cases of prosecutions by the officers of government for offences 
against the state, where little circles of society have made it a 
“point of honour” for some individuals to speak untruths, and 
others to give verdicts against their consciences ; some occasions 
indeed where those who ventured to speak the truth, or to give a 
verdict according to their conscience, were in danger from the 
violence of popular resentment. Have we not, unhappily, in Eng- 
land and among our countrymen in all parts of the world, ex- 
perience every day of a wide difference between what is exacted 
from members of particular circles of society by the “ point of 
honour,” and what is held to be strict religious truth by the rest 
of society ? Do we not see gentlemen cheating their tradesmen, 
while they dare not leave a gambling debt unpaid ? The “ point 
of honour” in the circle to which they belong, demands that the 
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apprehension of incurring the odium or the circle in w tiicii they 
move hy cheating of this kind. In the same manner the roue, or 
libertine of rank, may often be guilty of all manner of falsehoods 
and crimes to the females of the class below him, without any fear 
of incurring the odium of either males or females of his own circle ; 
on the contrary, the more crimes he commits of this sort, the more 
sometimes he may expect to be caressed by males and females of 
liis own order. The man who would not hesitate a moment to 
destroy the happiness of a family by the seduction of the wife or 
the daughter, would not dare to leave one shilling of a gambling 
debt unpaid — the one would bringdown upon him the odium of his 
circle, but the other would not j and the odium of that circle is the 
only kind of odium he dreads* A ppius Claudius apprehended no 
odium from his own order, the partrician, from the violation 
of the daughter of Virginias, of the plebeian order ; nor did Sextus 
Tarquinius, of the royal order, apprehend any from the violation 
of Lucretia, of the patrician order — neither would have been 
punished by their own order, but they were both punished by the 
injured orders below them. 

Our own penal code punished with death the poor man who 
stole a little food to save his children from starvation, while it 
left, to exult in the caresses of his own order, the wealthy liber- 
tine, who robbed a father and mother of their only daughter, and 
consigned her to a life of infamy and misery ! the poor victim 
of man’s brutal, passions and base falsehood suffered inevitable 
and exquisite punishment, while the laws and the usages of society 
left the man himself untouched 1 He had nothing to apprehend 
if the father of his victim happened to be of the lower order, or 
a minister of the Church of Christ ; because his own order would 
justify his refusing to meet the one in single combat, and the 
other dared not invite him to it ; and the law left no remedy 1 

Take the two parties in England into which society is politi- 
cally divided. There is hardly any species of falsehood uttered 
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by ihb members of the party out of power against the members of 
the party in power, that is not tolerated and even applauded by 
Une party ; nien state deliberately what they know to be utterly 
devoid of truth regarding the conduct of their opponents; they base- 
ly ascribe to them motives by which they know they were never 
actuated* merely to deceive the public, and to promote the interest 
of their party, without the slightest fear of incurring odium by so 
doing in the minds of any but their political opponents. If a 
foreigner' were to judge of the people of England from the tone 
of their newspapers, he would say, that there was assuredly 
neither honour, honesty, nor truth to be found among the classes 
which furnished the nation with its ministers and legislators ; for 
a set of miscreants more atrocious than the Whig and Tory 
ministers and legislators of England were represented to be in 
these papers, never disgraced the society of any nation upon earth ! 
Happily all foreigners who read these journals know that in what 
the members of one party say of those of the other, or are reported 
to say, there is often but little truth ; and that there is still less 
of truth in what the editors and correspondents of the ultra 
journals of one party write about the characters, conduct, and 
sentiments of the members of the other. 

There is one species of untruth to which we English people 
are particularly prone in India, and I am assured everywhere 
else. It is this. Young <fi miss in her teens," as soon as she 
finds her female attendants in the wrong, no matter in what way, 
exclaims, a it is so like the natives; ” and the idea of the same 
error, vice, or crime, becomes so habitually associated in her mind 
with every native she afterwards sees, that she can no more 
. separate them than she can the idea of ghosts and hobgoblins 
from darkness and solitude. The young cadet or civilian, as 
soon as he finds his valet, butler, or his groom in the wrong, 
exclaims, 14 It is so like blacky— so like the niggars ; they are all 
alike, and what could you expect from him l ” He has been 
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association ot ideas m 
in a family of Tolies, 
renced exclaim, when 
, Whig in the wrong, 

; there is no, trusting 
like the Catholics; 
relation of life.” The members 
may say the same perhaps of 
■tiled Englishman will some- 
nd the idea of everything 
fated in his mind with the image 
of dishonour by a person 
•they are all alike . 
to America, predis- 
ilican governments, every 
sees a man or woman 
like the Americans — they 
xpect from republicans!” 
n. relation to the members 
gion or politics, they are 
r that is vicious ; abroad, 
countries in relation to hi3 
ie will find them associated 
road, or everything that is 
ms happen to conform to 
Tory will abuse America 
ans. A Whig will, perhaps. 


constantly accustomed 
bis native land — if he 
be has constantly In 
they have found, or 

“ It is so like the Whigs — they are all alike 
any of them.” if a Protestant, “It is so 
there is no trusting them in any 
of Whig and Catholic families 
Tories and Protestants. An untrav. 
ti me8 say the same of a Frenchman , 
that is had in man will be assoe 
of a Frenchman. If he hears of an act 
of that nation, “ It is so like a Frenchman- 
there is uo honour in them.” A Tory goes 
posed to find in all who live under repub 
mmnmo nf vice and crime : and bo sooner 
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U* be says, scarce a man so free from it, but that if he should 
always, on all occasions, argue or do as in some cases he con- 
stantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil 
conversation. I do not here mean when he is under the power 
of an unruly passion, but in the steady, calm course of his life, 
That which thus captivates their reason, and leads men of 
sincerity blindfold from common sense, will, when examined, be 
found to he what we are speaking of ; some independent ideas,' 
of no alliance to one another are; by education, custom, and the 
constant din of their parry, so coupled in their minds, that they 
always appear there together, and they can no move separata 
them in their thoughts, than if they were but one idea, and they 
operate as if they really were so. 0 (Book ii. chap. 33.) 

Perjury had long since ceased to be considered disgraceful, 
or even discreditable, among the patrician order in Rome, before 
the soldiers ventured to break their oaths of allegiance. Military 
service had, from the ignorance and selfishness of this order, been, 
rendered extremely odious to free-boni Romans ; and they 
frequently mutinied and murdered their generals, though they 
would not desert, because they had sworn not to do so. To break 
his oath by deserting the standards of Rome, was to incur the 
hatred and contempt of the great mass of the people — the soldier 
dared hot hazard this. But patricians of senatorial and consular 
rank, did not hesitate to violate their oaths whenever it promised 
any advantage to the patrician order collectively or individually, 
because it excited neither contempt nor indignation in that. order. 
‘‘They have been false to their generals, 0 said Fabius, il but 
they have never deceived the gods. I know they can conquer, 
and they shall swear to do so,” — they swore and conquered. 

Instead of adopting measures to make the duties of a soldier 
less odious, the patricians turned their hatred of these duties to 
account, and at a high price sold an absolution from their oath. 
While the members of the patrician order bought and sold baths 
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pmong themselves merely to deceive the lower orders, they were 
ptill respected among the plebeians ; but when they began to sell 
dispensations to the members of this lower order, the latter also 
by decrees ceased to feel any veneration for the oath, -and it was 
bo longer deemed disgraceful to desert duties which the higher 
order m a de no effort to render less .odious, . 

« iji’n^t they who draw the breath of life in a court, arjd pass 
pH their days in an atmosphere of lies, should have any very 
sacred regard for truth, is hardly to he expected. They experience 
such falsehood in all who surypupd them, that deception, at lest, 
suppression of the trptb, almost seerps necessary for self-defence 
and accordingly, if their speech be not framed upon the theqry of 
the French cardinal, that language was given to man for the 
better concealment of his thoughts, they at least seem to regard 
|n what they say, not its resemblance to the fact in question, feuf. 
pather its subserviency to the purpose in yiew.” (Brougham’s 
j3eo. 4th.) “ Yet, let it never be forgqtten, that prinpes are nur- 

tured in falsehood by the atinospbere of lies which enyelopes their 
palace ; steeled against natural sympathies by the selfish natures 
pi all that surround them ; hardened ip cruelty, partly indeed by 
|he fears incident to their position, but partly too by the unfeelmg 
preatpres, the factiqus, the unnatural productions of a equrt whorq 
pique they deal with ; trained for tyrants by the prostration wh.ich 
they find in all the minds which they cqme in contact with ; en- 
couraged to domineer by the unresisting medium through which alt 
theip steps to power and its abuse are made.” ( Brougham’s Carnot). 

But Lord Brougham is too harsh- Johnson has observed 
truly enough, “ Honesty is not necessarily greater where elegance 
fs less,” nor does a sense of supreme or despotic power necessarily 
imply exercise or abuse of it. Brinces have, happily, the came 
yearning as the peasant after the respect and affection of the 
circle around them, and the people under them : and they must 
"'papraily seek it by the same |&eaos. 
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I have mentioned the village communities of India as that class 
j&f the population among whom truth prevails most ; hut I believe 
there is no class of men in the world more strictly honourable in 
their dealings than the mercantile classes of fndia. Under native 
governments, a merchant's books were appealed to as u holy writ/" 
and the confidence in them has certainly not diminished under our 
rule. There have been instances of their being seized by the 
magistrate, and subjected to the inspection of the officers of his 
.court. No officer of a native government ventured to seize them ; 
the merchant was required to produce them as proof of particular 
entries; and while the officers of government did no more, there 
was no danger of false accounts. An instance of deliberate fraud or 
falsehood among native merchants of respectable stations in society,, 
is extremely rare. Among the many hundreds of bills I hav^-* 
had to take from them for private remittances, 1 have neveiy’nad 
cue dishonoured, or the payment upon one delayed bey/fdnd tho 
day specified ; nor do I recollect ever hearing of who had. 

They are so careful not to speculate beyond that an 

instance of failure is extremely them. * No one ever 

\u India hears of families re ^ia^^^oruia or distress by the failure 
pf merchants and b ^]^|^though here, as in all other countries 
advanced in ^ ml ,° ber 0 f families subsist upon the 

interest of by them. ' 

men more tasted in ft. 5 tabilily of 

""Trffafc*. <*»«• » ftta rMpo«ft 1 « m * r ' to " l8 h” r,S , 

TW Tny upon -tom ft. *<«•'. » f °” “f 

*” f p.opL more depend. Frugal , tot, »P™ prmc, pie, that toy 

H lf„ 0 t in their expenditure encroach upou Ihe.r oep.toMney 
H ; m8 „ by habit , and -ben tb.y adva.ee m h* they lay out 
“I" 1 “emulated wealth iu tb.tem.tto of time work, wh.ch 
jhs secure for them, from geo.ration to generation the bleesmgs 
Fifths people of the town, in which they have rended, and ton 
around. I. would not be «. much to . ay, that 
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one-half of tbe great wo*» which. emoou.M. » — - — 

If India, in tanks, .roves, wells, temples, te. -- Wen torned 
bv this class of the people solely with toe view ot *k»u« *» 
bUnoa of mankind by contributing to tW happiness m soua 
Bnd permanent work, * The m-m who has left behind «» great 
works in temples, bridges, reservoirs, and caravansanes tor too 
public good, does not die,” says Sheikh Sadee the greater m 
eastern poets, whose works are more read and loved than those 
r , f ,„ v other uninspired man that has ever written, not excepting 
our own beloved Shaksp-are * He is as much loved ana admired 
by Hindoos as by Mahomedaus ; and from boyhood to o.d age ha 
continues the idol of the imaginations of both. The hoy of ten, 
and the old man of seventy, alike delight to read and quote bun 
•-fox * the music of his verses, and the beauty of his sentiments, pre- 
cept^, and imagery. . . , . , 

It .Has to the class last mentioned, whose incomes are derived 
drom the profits of stock invested in manufactures and commerce, 
that Europe chieriT^ wed its rise and progress after the downfall 

of the Roman empire, n, g ,,fc ot darkneSS &n<i a ™ h ; 

tion which followed it. It was tbe “ e “ n8 of mercan “ le 

industry, and the municipal instltutio ^ which it gave use, 
that the enlightened sovereigns ot limrop by the pro ^ > ' . 

the licence of the feudal aristocracy, and to g« , . . _ ^ ^ I ^ * * 

and character, that security without which society not 

possibly advance ; and it was through the same means U 
people were afterwards enabled to put those limits to the auth^**^ 
of the sovereign, and to secure to themselves that share in^A 
government without which society could not possibly be freest 5 ° 
well constituted. Upon the same foundation may we hope*** 
raise a superstructure of municipal corporations and instUuuc | n 
in India, such as will give security and dignity to the societal 
and the sooner we begin upon the work the better. 

* I ought te except Comucius. the great Chinese moralist, ~"~d ~ 
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from one of the villages to walk cm with me a mild, and pttt me 
in the rio-ht road. I asked him what had been the state of the 
under the former government of the Jits and Mahrattas ; 
told that the greater part Was a wild jungle. I re- 
» said the old man, when you could not have got out of 

I could nofc 
without th <3 


fcouutrv 1 
and was 
inember, 

the road hereabouts w 
have ventured a hum 
chance of having my 
Whole face of the country is under cultivation, and the roads are 
Safe ; formerly the governments kept no faith with their land- 
holders and cultivators, exacting tea rupees where they had bar- 
gained for five, whenever they found the crops good ; but in spite 
of all this zolm" (oppression,) said the did man, “ there was then 
more burkut (blessings from above) than now. The lands yielded 
more returns to the cultivator, and he could maintain his little 
family better upon five acres than he can now upon ten.” ... 

“To what, my old friend, do you attribute this very un- 
favourable ehange in the productive powers of your soil ? ” 

“ A man cannot* sir, venture to tell the truth at all times. 
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On reaching oar tents, I asked a respectable farmer, who 
came to pay his respects to the commissioner of the division, 
Mr. Fraser, what he thought of the matter, telling him what I 
had heard from my old friend on the road. “ The diminished 
fertility is,” said he, “owing no doubt to the want of those 
salutary fallows which the fields got under former governments, 
when invasions and civil wars were things of common occurrence, 
and kept at least two-thirds of the land waste ; but there is, on 
the other hand, no doubt that you have encouraged perjury a 
good deal in your courts of justice ; and this perjury must have 
some effect in depriving the land of the blessings of God I Every 
man now, who has a cause in your civil courts, seems to think 
it necessary either to swear falsely himself, or to get others to do 
it for him. The European gentlemen, no doubt, do all they can- 
to secure every man his right, but, surrounded as they are by 
perjured witnesses, and corrupt native officers, they commonly 
labour in the dark/’ Much of truth is to be found among the 
village communities of India, where they have been carefully 
maintained, if people will go among them to seek it. Here, as 
almost everywhere else, truth is the result of self-government, 
whether arising from choice, under municipal institutions, or 
necessity, under despotism and anarchy : self-government pro- 
duces self-esteem and pride of character. 

Close to our tents we found the people at work, irrigating 
their wheat-fields from several wells, whose waters were all 
brackish. The crops watered from these wells were admirable- 
likely to^ yield at least fifteen returns of the seed. Wherever 
wc go we find signs of a great government passed away— signs 
that must tend to keep alive the recollections, and exalt the ideas 
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Ms of the people. Beyond the boundary or our 
1 stations we find as vet few indications of our 
to. link us with the affections of the people, 
thing t.o indicate our existence as a people or a 
and it is melancholy to think, that 
er which X have travelled, theio 
of that superiority in science and 
nd really do possess, and ought to 
and happiness of the people in 
e people and the face «>t the 
might have been had they been 
gatherers from the Sandwich 
, and character, and 
<r the establishments 
after the journey herein 
hear y fall of 


of it in the nr 
military and civi 
reign or onr character, 

There is hardly any 
government in this count] y ; 
in the wide extent of count! y ov 
should he found so few signs 
in arts which we boast of, a 
make conducive to the welfare 
every part of our dominions. Th 
country are just what they 
governed by police officers and tax-g* 

Islands, capable of securing life, property, 
levying honestly the means of maintainin' 
requisite for the purpose. Some time 
described, in the early part of November, after a 
rain, I was driving alone in my buggy from Gurmuktesur on tlie 
Ganges, to Meerut. The roads were very bad, the stage a double 
one, and my horse became tired, and unable to go on. 1 got out 
at a small village to give him a little rest and food ; and sat 
down under the shade of one old tree upon the trunk of another 
that the storm had blown down, while my groom, the only 
servant I had with me, rubbed down and baited my horse. I 
called for some parched gram from the same shop which supplied 
my horse, and got a draught of good water, drawn from the well 
by an old woman, in a brass jug lent to me for the purpose by the 
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chairs, this easy familiarity on the part of a poor farmer seems 
at first somewhat strange and unaccountable; he is afraid that 
the man intends to offer him some indignity, or what is still 
worse, mistakes him for something less than the dignitary ! The 
following- dialogue took place. 

u You are a Rajpoot, and a Zemindar ? ” (landholder.) 

tc Yes ; I am the head landholder of this village.” 

u Can you tell me how that village in the distance is eleva- 
ted above the ground; is it from the debris of old villages, or. 
from a rock underneath ? ” 

“ It is from the debris of old villages. That is the original 
seat of all the Rajpoots around ; we all trace our descent from 
the founders of that village who built and peopled it many, 
centuries ago Y 

“ And you have gone on subdividing your inheritances here 
as elsewhere, no doubt, till you have hardly any of you any fclun v 
to eat ? ” 

True, we have hardly any of us enough to eat; but that is 
the fault of the government, that does not leave us enough— that 
takes from us as much when the season is bad as when it is 
good ? ” . ’ 

'*• But your assessment has pot been increased, has it ? 15 

‘•No; we have concluded a settlement for twenty years 
upon the same footing as formerly.” 

<£ And if the sky were to shower down upon you pearls and 


C( Then why should you expect remissions in bad seasons ? ” 
It cannot be disputed that the burkut (blessing from above) 
is less under you than it used to be formerly, and that the kinds 
yield less to our labour.” 

. “ True, my old friend, but do you know the reason why ? 
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<i qq ien l w jH tell you. Forty or fifty years ago, in what you 
( call the times of the burkut, (blessing from above,) the cavalry of 
Seikh, freebooters from the Punjab, used to sweep over this fine 
plain, in which stands the said village from which you are all 
descended ; and to massacre the whole population of some villages , 
and a certain portion of that of every other village $ and the lands 
pf those killed used to lie waste for want of cultivators. Is nof 
this all true ? ” 

u Yes* quite true.” 

t£ And the fine groves which had been planted over this plain 
by your ancestors, as they separated from the great parent stock, 
and formed independent villages and hamlets for themselves, were 
all swept away and destroyed by the same hordes of freebooters, 
from whom your poor imbecile emperors, cooped up in yonder 
large city of Delhi* were utterly unable to defend you ? ” 

Quite true,” said the old man with a sigh. “ I remember 
when all this fine plain was as thickly studded with fine groves 
pf mango-trees as Rohilcund, or any other part, of India.'-* 

£t You know that the land requires rest from labour, as well 
ns men and bullocks ; and that if you go on sowing wheat, an4 
other exhausting crops, it will go on yielding less and less returns, 
smd at last not he worth the tilling 9 ” 

<£ Quite well.” # 

£f Then why do you not give the land rest by leaving it 
longer fallow, or by a more frequent alternation of crops relieve 
it ? ” 

i( Because we have now increased so much, that we should 
pot get enough to eat were we to leave it to fallow ; and unless we 
tilled it with exhausting crops we should not get the means of 
paying our rents to government.” 

“ The Seikh hordes in former days prevented this ; they 
killed off a certain portion of your families, and gave the land 
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the rest which you now refuse it. When you had exhausted one 
part, you found another recovered by a long fallow, so that you 
had better returns ; but now that we neither kill you, nor suffer 
you to be killed by others, you have brought all the cultivable 
lands into tillage ; and under the old system of cropping to exhaus- 
tion, it is not surprising that they yield you less returns,” 

By this time we had 
on the ground, as I went on munching 
talking to the old patriarch 
the conclusion of my 


a crowd of people seated around us up- 
my parched gram, and 
They all laughed at the old man at 
last speech ; and he confessed I was right. 

<£ This is all true, sir, but still your government is not consider*- 
ate ; it goes on taking kingdom after kingdom, and adding to its 
dominions without diminishing the burthen upon us, its old sub- 
jects. Here you have had armies away taking Afghanistan, but 
we shall not have one mpee the less to pay ! JJ r 

■ £ True, my friend, nor would you demand a rupee less from 
those honest cultivators around us, if we were to leave you all 
your lands untaxed. You complain of the government— they com- 
plain of you.” (Here the circle around us laughed at the old man 
$gain.) “Nor would you subdivide the lands the less for having 
it rent free • on the contrary, it would be every generation sub*, 
divided the more, inasmuch as there would be more of local ties ? 
.and a greater disinclination on the part of the members of families 
to separate, and seek service abroad.” 

“ True, sir, very true— that is, no doubt, a very great evil/’ 

“ And you know it is not an evil produced by us, but one 
arising out of your own laws of inheritance. You have heard, no 
doubt, that with us the eldest son gets the whole of the land, and 
the younger sops ail go out in search of service, with such share 
as they can get of the other property of their father ? n 

“ Yes, sir ; but where shall we get service— you have none to 
givens. I would serve to-morrow if you would take me as a 
soldier,” said be, stroking his white whiskers, 


iii' „ 
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The crowd laughed heartily ; and some wag observed, “ that- 

I should perhaps think him too old ! ” 

“ Well ” said the old man smiling, “ the gentleman is not 
himself very young, and yet I dare say he is a good servant of his 
government.” 

This was paying me off for making the people laugh at his 
expense. “ True, my old friend,” said I ; “ but I began to serve 
when I was young, and have been long learning ” 

“ Very well,” said the old man ; “ but I should be glad to 
serve the rest of my life upon a less salary than you got when yog 

began. to learn.” ’ d . 

' n "W ell, my friend, you complain of our government ; but you 
must acknowledge that we do all we can to protect you, though 
it is true that we are often acting in the dark 1 ” 

“ Often, sir ! you are always acting in the dark ; you hardly 
any of you know anything of what your revenue and police 
officers are doing; there is no justice or redress to be got without 
paying for it ; aad it is not often that those who pay can get it.” 

“ True, my old friend, that is bad all over the world. You 
cannot presume to ask anything even from the Deity himself, 
without paying the priest who officiates in his temples, and if you 
should, you would none of you hope to get from your Deity what 





to the native- officers of the court, but all in vain. At last they 
were recommended to give a handsome present to the red lady. 
They did so, and Ameer Sing was released. 5 ' 

Bat did they give the present in the lady 's own hand ? 

“ No, they gave it to one of her women.” 

44 And how do you know that she ever gave it to her mistress,, 
or that her mistress ever heard of the transaction ? ” 

“ She might certainly have been acting without her mistress’s 
knowledge ; but the popular belief Is, that the Lai Beebee got the 
present.” 

I then told the story of the affair at Jubbulpore, when Mrs* 
Smith’s name had been used for a similar purpose, and the people 
around us were all highly amused ; and the old man’s opinion of 
the transaction with the red lady evidently underwent a change. 3 * 6 
We became good friends, and the old man begged me to have my 
tents, which he supposed were coining up, pitched among them ? 
that he might have an opportunity of showing that he was not a 
bad subject, though he grumbled against the government. 

The next day, at Meerut, I got a visit from the chief native 
judge, whose son, a talented youth, is in my office. Among other 
things, 1 asked him whether it might not be possible to improve 
the character of the police by increasing the salaries of the officers, 
and mentioned my conversation with the landholder. 


* Some of Mi’. Smith's servants emered into a combination to defraud a 
suitor in his court of a large sum of money, which he was to pay to Mrs. Smith 
as she walked in the garden. A. dancing girl from the town of Jubbulpore was 
made to represent Mrs. Smith, and a suit of .Mrs. Smith ? s clothes was borrowed 
for her from the washerman. The butler took the suitor to the garden, and 
introduced him to the supposed Mrs. Smith, who received him very graciously, 
and condcfccended to accept bis offer of live thousand rupees in gold niohurs. 
The plot was afterwards discovered^ and the old butler, washerman and all 
Were sentenced to labour in a ropa on the roads. 
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** Ne'vefj sir/' said the old gentelman ; “the man that now 
gets twenty-fire rupees a month is contented with making perhaps 
fifty or seventy-five more ; and the people subject to his authority 
pay him accordingly. Give him a hundred, sir, and He will put a 
shawl over his shoulders, and the poor people will be obliged to 
pay him at a rate that will make up his income to four hundred* 
You will only alter his style of living, and make him a greater 
burthen to the people — he will always take as long as he thinks 
he can with impunity ” 

“ But do you not think that when people see a man ade* 
quately paid by the government, they will the more readily com- 
plain of any attempt at unauthoiised exactions ? 3) 

u Not a bit, sir, as long as they see the same difficulties in the 
way of prosecuting him to conviction. In the administration of 
civil justice (the old gentleman is a civil judge) you may occasion- 
ally see your way, and understand what is doing ; but in revenue 
and police you never have seen it in India, and never will, I 
think. The officers you employ will all add to their incomes by 
unauthorized means; and the lower these incomes the less their 
pretensions, and the less the populace have to pay.” 
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CONOENTSATION OF CAPITAL, AND ITS EFFECTS, 
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Xosee stands on the borders of Ferozepore, the estate of the 
late Slnunshoodeen, who was hanged at Delhi on the 3rd of 
October, 1835, for the murder of William Fraser, the representa- 
tive of the Governor-general in the Delhi city and territories. 

The Me waties, of Ferozepore, are notorious thieves and robbers' 

During the Nawab s time they dared not plunder within his terri- 
tory but had a free licence to plunder wherever they pleased be- 
yond >t They will now be able to plunder at home, since our 
tubunals have been introduced, to worry prosecutors and their 
witnesses to death by the distance they have to go, and- the tedi- 
onsness of our process; and thereby to secure impunity to offen- 
ders, by making it the interest of those who have been robbed 
not only to bear with the first, loss without complaint, but largely 
to bribe police officers to conceal the crimes from their master, 
the magistrate, when they happen to come to their knowledge ! 
Here it was that Jeswunt Rao Hoiear gave a grand ball on the 
1-ifch of October 1804, while he was with his cavalry covering the 
seige of Delhi by his regular brigade. In the midst of the festivity 
he had an European soldier of the king's seventy-sixth regi- 
ment, who had been taken prisoner? strangled behind the curtain, 
and his head stuck upon a spear and placed in the midst of the 
assembly, where the Natch girls were made to dance round it 1 
ord Lake reached the place the next morning in pursuit of 
. vhis monster ; and the gallant regiment who here heard the story, 
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had soon an opportunity of revenging tn 9 iom mu.u*. 
comrade in the battle of Deeg, one of the most gallant passages o£ 

arms we have ever bad in India. 

Near Kosee there is a factory in ruins belonging to the late 
firm of Mercer and Company. Here the cotton of the district 
used to be collected and screwed under the superintendence of 
European agents, preparatory to its embarkation for Calcutta on 
the river Jumna. Gn the failure of the firm, the establishment 
was broken up, and the work, which was then done by one great. 
European merchant, is now done by a score or two of native mer- 
chants. There is, perhaps, nothing which India wants more 
than the concentration of capital ; and the failure of all the great 
commercial houses in Calcutta, in the year 1S33, was, unques- 
tionably, a great calamity. They none of them brought a par- 
ticle of capital into the country, nor does India want a particle 
from any country ; but they concentrated it ; and had they em- 
ployed, the whole, as they certainly did a good deal of it, in judi- 
ciously improving and extending the industry of the natives, they 
Vie* VP Ivppn tlifi source of incalculable good to India, its 
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which the higher classes are so exclusively composed* In India, 
public office lias been, and must continue to be, the only road to 
distinction, until we have a law of primogeniture and a concentra- 
tion of capital. In India no man has ever thought himself 
respectable, or been thought so by others, unless he is armed 
with his little Uookoomnt ; his little brief authority 5T under 
government, that gives him the command of some public establish- 
ment paid out of the revenues of the state. In Europe and 
America, where capital has been concentrated in great commer- 
cial and manufacturing establishments, and free institutions prevail 
almost as the natural consequences, industry is everything; and those 
who direct and command it are, happily, looked up to as the source 
of the wealth, the strength, the virtue, and the happiness of the 
nation. The concentration of capital in such establishments may, 
indeed, be considered, not only as the natural consequence, but as 
the pervading cause of the free institutions by which the mass of 
the people in European countries are blessed. The mass of the 
people were as much brutalized and oppressed by the landed aristo- 
cracy, as they could have been by any official aristocracy, before 
towns and higher classes were created by the concentration of capital. 

The same observations are applicable to China* There 
the land all belongs to the sovereign, as in India; and, as in India, 
it is liable to the same eternal subdivision among the sons of 
those who hold it under him. Capital is nowhere more conoen- 
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is everywhere independent; and able to work his way. .among 
strangers. But this very dependence of the Englishman upon the 
concentration of capital is the greatest source of his strength and 
pledge of his security, since it supports those members of the 
higher orders who can best understand and assert the rights and 
interests of the whole. 

If we had any great establishments of this sort in which 
Christians could find employment, and the means of religious and 
secular instruction, thousands of converts would soon flock to 
them ; and they would become vast sources of future improvement 
in industry, social comfort, municipal institutions, and reunion. 
What chiefly prevents the spread of Christianity in India is the 
dread of exclusion from caste and all its privileges ; and the utter 
hopelessness of tlieir ever finding any respectable circle of society 
of the adopted religion, which converts, or would be converts to 
Christianity, now everywhere feel. Form such circles for them — • 
make the members of these circles happy in the exertion of honest 
and independent industry-— let those who rise to eminence in them 
feel, that they are considered as respectable and as important in 
the social system as the servants of government, and converts will 
flock around you from all parts, and from all classes of the Hindoo 
community. I have, since I have been in India, had, 1 may sav, 
at least a score of Hindoo grass-cutters turn Mussulmans, merely 
because the grooms and the other grass-cutters of my establishment 
happened to be of that religion, and they could neither eat, drink 
nor smoke with them! Thousands of Hindoos, ail over India, 
become every year Mussulmans from the same motive: and we do 
not get the same number of converts to Christianity, merely be- 
cause we cannot oiler them the same advantages. I am persuaded 
that a dojjen such establishments as that of Mr. Thomas Ashton* 
of Hyde, as descrioed by a physician of Manchester* and noticed 
?n Mr. Baines s admirable work on the Cotton Manufactures of 
C*re&t Britain, (page 447,) would dp more in the way of convex** 
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sion among the people of India than has ever yet been done by all 
the religious establishments, or ever will be done by them, with- 
out some such aid, - 

I have said that the great commercial houses of Calcutta, 
which in their ruin involved that of so many useful establishments 
scattered over India, like that of Kosee, brought no capital into 
the country. They borrowed from one part of the civil and 
military servants of government at a high interest, that portion of 
their salary which they saved ; and lent it at a higher interest to 
others of the same establishment, who for a time required, or 
wished to spend, more than they received ; or they employed it at 
a higher rate of profit for great commercial and manufacturing 
establishments scattered over India, or spread over the ocean. 
Their great error was in mistaking nominal for real profits. Cal- 
culating their dividend on the nominal profits, and never suppos- 
ing that there could be any such things as losses in commercial 
speculation, or bad debts from misfortunes and bad iaith, they 
squandered them in lavish hospitality and ostentatious display, or 
allowed their retiring members to take them to England, and to 
every other part of the world, where their creditors might not find 
them ; till they discovered that all the real capital left at their 
command was hardly sufficient to pay hack with the stipulated 
interest one-tenth of what they had borrowed. The members of 
those houses who remained in India up to the time of the general 
wreck were of course reduced to ruin, and obliged to bear the 
burthen of the odium and indignation which the ruin of so many 
thousands of confiding constituents brought down upon them. 
Since that time, the savings of civil and military servants have 
been invested either in government securities, at a small interest, 
or in hanks, which make their profit in the ordinary way, by dis- 
counting bills of exchange, and circulating their own notes for the 
purpose, or by lending out their money at a high interest of ten. 
©r twelve per cent* to other members of the same services. 
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Oq the 16th of January we went on to Horn!, ten miles, over 
a plain, with villages numerous and large; and in every one some 
line large building of olden times. Surae, palace, temple, or tomb, 
but all going to decay. The population, much more dense than 
in any of the native states I have seen ; villages larger, and more 
numerous ; trade, in the transit of* cotton, salt, sugar, and grain, 
much brisker. A great number of hares were here brought w m 
for sale, at threepence apiece; a rate at which they sell at this 
season in almost all parts of upper India, where they are very 
numerous, and very easily caught in nets. 
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TRANSIT DUTIES IN INDIA — MODE OF COLLECTING THEM, 


At Ilorul resides a collector of Customs, with two or three 
uncovenanted Eu ropean assistants, as patrol officers. The rule 
now is to tax only the staple articles of produce from the west on 
their transit, down into the valley of the Jumna and Ganges ; and 
to have only one line on which these articles shall be liable to 
duties. They are free to pass everywhere else without search or 
molestation. This has, no doubt, relieved the people of these 
provinces from an infinite deal of loss and annoyance inflicted 
upon them by the former system of levying the Custom duties ; 
and that without much diminishing the net receipts of -govern- 
ment from this branch of its revenues. But the time may come 
when government will be constrained to raise a greater portion of 
its collective revenues than it has hitherto done from indirect 
taxation ; and when this time comes, the rule which confines the 
impost to a single line, must of course be abandoned. Under the 
former system, one great man, with a very high salary, was put in 
to preside over a host of native agents with very small salaries ; 
and without any responsible intermediate agent whatever to aid 
him, and to watch over them. The great man was selected with- 
out any reference to his knowledge .of, or fitness for, the duties 
entrusted to him, merely because he happened to be of a certain 
standing in a certain exclusive service, which entitled him to a 
certain scale of salary ; or because be had been found unfit for 
judicial or other duties requiring more intellect and energy of 
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character. The consequence was, that for every one rupee that 
went into the public treasury* ten were taken by these harpies* 
from the merchants or other people over whom they had, or could ’ 

pretend to have, a right ot search. 

Some irresponsible native officer, who happened to have the 
confidence of the great man, (no matter in what capacity he served 
him,) sold for his own profit, and for that of those whose good 
will he might think it worth while to conciliate, the offices of all 
the subordinate agents immediately employed in the collection of 
the duties. A man who was to receive an avowed salary of seven 
rupees a month, would give him three or four thousand for his 
post ; because it would give him charge of a detached post* 
in which he could soon repay himself with a handsome profit. 

A poor Peon* who was to serve under others, and could never 
hope for an independent charge* would give five hundred 
rupees for an office which yielded him avowedly only four rupees 
a month. All arrogated the right of search ; and the state of 
Indian society, and the climate, were admirably suited to their* 
purpose. A person of any respectability would feel himself dis- 
honoured, were the females of his family to be seen , much less 
touched * while passing along the road in their palanquin or covered 
carriage ; and to save himself from such a dishonour* he was 
everywhere obliged to pay these Custom-house officers. Many 
articles that pass in transit through Iudia, would suffer much 
damage from being opened along the road at any season, and be 
liable to be spoiled altogether during that of toe rains; and these 
harpies could always make the merchants open them, unless they 
paid liberally tor their forbearance. Articles were rated to the 
duty according to their value ; and articles of the same weight 
were often, of course, of very different values. These officers 
could always pretend that packages, liable to injury from ex- 
posures, contained within them, among the articles set forth in 
the invoice, others of greater value, in proportion to their weight* 
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Men who carried pearls, jewels, and other articles very valuable, 
com paied with their bulk, always depended for their security from 
robbers and thieves on their concealment; and there was nothing 
which they dieaded so much as the insolence and rapacity of these 
Custom House officers, who made them pay large bribes, or ex- 
posed their goods. Gangs of thieves had members in disguise at 
such stations, who were soon able to discover, through the in- 
solence of the officers, and the fears and entreaties of the mer- 
chants, whether they had anything worth taking or not. A party 
of thieves from Duteea, in 1832, followed Lord William Bentinck’s 
camp to the bank of the river Jumna, near Mutra, where they 
found a poor merchant humbly entreating an insolent Custom- 
house officer not to insist upon his showing the contents of the 
little box he carried in his carriage, lest it might attract the 
attention of thieves, who were always to be found among the 
followers of such a camp, and offering to give him anything 
reasonable for his forbearance. Nothing he could be got to offer 
would satisfy the rapacity of the man ; the box was taken out and 
opened. It contained jewels, which the poor man hoped to sell to 
advantage among the European ladies and gentlemen of the 
Governor-general’s suite. He replaced his box in his carriage ; 
but in half an hour it was travelling post-haste to Duteea, by 
relays of thieves which had been posted along the road for such 
occasions. They quarrelled about the division ; swords were drawn, 
and wounds inflicted. One of the gang ran off to the magistrate 
at Saugor, with whom he had before been acquainted ; and he sent 
him back with a small party, and a letter to the Duteea Rajah, 
requesting that he would get the box of jewels for the poor mer- 
chant. The party took the precaution of searching the house of 
the thieves before they delivered the letter to their friend tho 
minister, and by this means recovered above half the jewels, which 
amounted in ail to about seven thousand rupees. Trie merchant 
was agreeably surprised when he got back .so much of his property 
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strate of Mutra, and confirmed the statement 
jng the dispute with the Custom-house officer, 
m to discover the value of the bos* 
ament by-and-by extend the system that obtains 
to the Customs all over India, they may greatly 
nue without any injury, and with but little neces- 
nvenience to merchants. The object of all just 
■q the subjects contribute to the public burthen, 
dieir means, and with as little loss and incon** 
elves as possible. The people who reside west of 
their salt, their cotton, and other articles which 
ithout the payment of any duties ; 

It is, therefore, 
— 1st, that it interposes a 
the mass of harpies and the 
virtually superintend the whole 
so merely ostensibly. 
Hosain, and the telescope of 


taxation is, to ma 
in proportion to 
venience to them 
this line, enjoy a! 
are taxed on crossing the line, w 
•while those to the east of it are obliged to pay. 
not a just line. The advantages are- 
body of most efficient officers between 
heads of the department, who now \ 
system, whereas, they used formerly to do 
They are at once the tapis of Prince 
Prince A.li : they enable the heads of departments to be every- 
where, and see everything, whereas before they were nowhere and 
saw nothing.* Secondly, it makes the great staple articles of 
general consumption alone liable to the payment of duties ; and 
thereby does away, in a great measure, with the odious right of 


* The same observations, rautatis mutandis, are applicable to tbe magis- 
tracy of the country ; and the remedy for all the great existing evils must be 
Sought in the same means, the interposition of a body of efficient officers be- 

tween the magistrate and the Th&nadars, or present head police officers of small 
divisions* ■ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PEASANTARY OF INDIA ATTACHED TO NO EXISTING GOVERNMENT WANT 

OF TREES IN UPPER INDIA— CAUSE AND CONSEQUENCE 
TV ELLS AXI) GROVES. 

at strikes one most after crossing tlie C hum bill is, I 
tbmk, the improved size and bearing of the men ; they are much 
stouter, and more bold and manly, without being at all less 
respectful. They are certainly a noble peasantry, full of courage, 
spirit, and intelligence ; and heartily do I wish that we could 
adopt any system that would give our government a deep root in 
their affections, or link their interest inseparably with its pros, 
perity ; for with all its defects, life, property, and character are 
certainly more secure, and all their advantages more freely 
enjoyed under our government than under any other they have 
ever heard of, or that exists at present in any other part of the 
country. The external subdivision of the landed property reduces 
them too much to one common level ; and prevents the formation 
of that middle class which is the basis of all that is great and 
good in European societies— the great vivifying spirit which 
animates all that is good above it in the community. It is a 
singular fact, that the peasantry, and, I may say, the landed 
interest of the country generally, have never been the friends of 
&ny existing government— .have never considered their interests 
and that of their government the same ; and, consequently, have 
never felt any desire for its success or its duration. 

The towns and villages all stand upon, high mounds formed 
of the debris of former towns and villages, that have been accumu. 
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lating most of them for thousandof years. They are for the most 
part mere collections of wretched hovels built of frail materials, 
aud destined only for a brief period. 


M&a wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long j ’* 


$ M ■ 
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and the public in general will be permitted to do so, he can have 
no hope of an j permanent benefit from his good work. It might 
as well be cut down, as pass into the hands of another person, who 
had no feeling of interest in the eternal repose of the soul of the 
planter. That person would himself have no advantage in the 
nest world from giving the fruit and the shade of the trees to the 
public, since the prayers of those who enjoyed them would be 
offered for the soul of the planter, and not for his — he, therefore 
takes all their advantage to himself in this world, and the planter 
and the public are defrauded. Our government thought they had 
done enough to encourage the renewal of these groves, when, by 
a regulation, they gave to the present lessees of villages the privi- 
leges of planting them themselves, or permitting others to plant 
them ; but where they held their leases for a term of only five years, 
of course they would be unwilling to plant them. They might lose 
their lease when the time expired, or forfeit it before ; and the 
"successor would have the land on which the trees stood, and would 
he able to exclude the public, if not the proprietor, from the 
enjoyment of any of their advantages. Our government has, 
in effect, during the thirty-five years that it has held the domi- 
nion of the north-western provinces, prohibited the planting of 
mango groves, while the old ones are every year disappearing, 
lu the resumption of rent-free lands, even the ground on which 
the finest of these groves stand, has been recklessly resumed ; and 
the proprietors told, that they may keep the trees they have, but 
cannot be allowed to renew them, as the lands are become the 
property of government. The lands of groves that have been the 
pride of families for a century and a half have been thus- resumed. 
Government is not aware of the irreparable mischief they do the 
country they govern by such measures. 

On my way back from Meerut, after the conversation already 
related with the farmer of the small village, my tents were one 
day pitched, in the month of December, amidst some very fine 
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garden cultivation in the district of Alagarh ; and in the evening 
1 walked out as usual to have some talk with the peasantry. I 
came to a neighbouring well, at which four pair of bullocks were 
employed watering the surrounding fields of wheat for the market, 
and vegetables for the families of the cultivators. Four men 
were employed at the well, and two more in guiding the water 
to the little embanked squares into which they divide their fields. 

I soon discovered that the most intelligent of the four was 
by caste a Jat ; and I had a good deal of conversation with him as 
he stood landing the leather buckets, as the two pair of bullocks 
on his side of the well drew them to the top, a distance of forty 
cubits from the surface of the water beneath. 

“ Who built this well ? ” I began. 

“ It was built by one of my ancestors, six generations ago.” 

“ How much longer will it last ? ” 

“ Ten generations more, I hope ; for it is now just as good as 
when first made. It is of puckka bricks, without mortar cement/' 

“ How many waterings do you give ? ” 

« If there should be no rain, we shall require to give the land 
six waterings, as the water is sweet ; had it been brackish four 
would do. Brackish water is better for wheat than sweet water j 
but it is not so good for vegetables, or sugar-cane.” 

u How many beegas are watered from this wed ? ” 

<£ We water twenty beegas, or one hundred and five jureebs* 
from this well/* ' 

“ And you pay the government how much 9 ” 

“ One hundred rupees, at the rate of five rupees the beega. 
But only the five immediately around the well are mine ; the rest 
belong to others/ 5 

“ But the well belongs to you ; and I suppose you get from 
the proprietors of the other fifteen, something for your water? ” 4 
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“ *“" U l ° ‘ akl *» «» that „!, 

an one sold God s water for his neighbour’s fields, and J should be 

ashamed to show my face ! Though poor, and obliged to work 
hard and serve others, I have still too much pride for that ” 

“flow many bullocks are required for the tillage of these 
twenty beegas watered from your well ?” 

“These eight bullocks do all the work ; they are dear now. 
This was purchased the other day on the death of the old one, for 
twenty-six rupees. They cost about fifty rupees a pair— the" late 
famine has made them dear. 5 ’ 

“ What did the well cost in making V 9 

O .*■ 

“ I have heard that it cost about one hundred and twenty 
rupees ; it would cost about that sum to make one of this kind 
in the present day, not more.” 

** How long have the families of your caste been settled in 
these parts f 5 

<£ About six or seven, generations— *the country had before 
been occupied by a peasantry of the Kolar caste. Oar ancestors 
came, built up mud fortifications, dug welln, and brought the 
country into cultivation ; it had been reduced to a waste : for a 
long time wo were obliged to follow the plough with our swords ! 
by our sides, and our friends around us with their matchlocks in 
their hand, and their matches lighted.” 

“ Did the water in your well fail during the late seasons of 
drought ?” 

s ‘ No, sir ; the water of this well never fails.” 

“ Then how did bad seasons affect you 

ic My bullocks all died one after the other from want of fod- 
ffat and I had not the means to till my lands ; subsistence be- 
came dear ; and to maintain mv family, I was obliged to contract 
debt for which my lands are now mortgaged. I work hard 
to S et t,iem hack; and if I do not succeed my children will* 

I hope, with the blessing of God,” 
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The next morning 1 went on w tv.***, 
ng my teats, people, and cattle without a tree 
a much pleased to see in my neighourhood, ^ 
go and other fruit trees. It had, I was told 
"three years ago by Heeramnu and Mooteer/a 
re place, and I sent for them, knowing that 
sed to hav*e their good work noticed by any 1 
, The trees are now covered with cones o': t 
a from the frost. The merchants CamoT" 
,..n T Wd -a wood deal of talk with them 


trees have 


« We have about four hundred trees, and*4Jie well has cost 
us two hundred rupees, and will cost us two hundred more.” 

“ How long will you require to water the raj’ 

“ We shall require to water the mango and other, large trees 
ten or twelve years ; but the orange, pomegranate, and other 
small trees will always require watering.' 5 

“ What quantity of ground do the trees occupy ?” 

« Th e y occupy twenty-two beegas of one hundred and five 
-jnreehs. .We place them all twelve yards from each other that 
is, the large trees ; and the small ones we plant between them. 

“ How. did you get the laud ?” 

« \y e were many years trying in vain to get a grant from 
the government through the collector ; at last we got him to cer- 
tify on paper, that if the landholder would give us land to plant 
our throve upon 1 , the government would have no objection. We 
induced the landholder, who is a constituent of ours, to grant us 
the land ; and weSffiade our well and planted our trees.” 

“You have duncV good thing ; what reward do you expect? 5 ’ 



and the fruit, will think kindly of us when we are gone. The 
names of the great men who built the castles, palaces, and tombs 
at Delhi and Agra have been almost all forgotten, because no one 
enjoys any advantage from them ; but the names of those who 
planted the few mango groves we see are still remembered and. 
blessed by all who eat of: their fruit, sit in their shade, and drink of 
their water, from whatever part of the world they come. Even the 
European gentlemen remember their names with kindness; indeed, 
it was at the suggestion of an European gentleman, who was 
passing this place many years ago, and talking with us as you are 
now, that we commenced ibis grove. i Look over this plain,* 
said he ; ‘ it has been all denuded of the fine groves with which 
it was, no doubt, once studded ; though it is tolerably well cultiva- 
ted, the traveller finds no shelter in it from the noonday sun- 
even the birds seem to have deserted you, because you refuse 
them the habitations they find in other parts of India.* We told 
him that we would have the grove planted, and we have done so ; 
and we hope God will bless, our undertaking” 

“ The difficulty of getting land is, I suppose, the reason 
why more groves are not planted, now that property is 
secure V' 

“How could men plant without feeling secure of the land 
they planted upon, and when government would not guarantee 
it ? The landholder could guarantee it only during the five years 
of lease ; and if at the end of that time government should transfer 
the lease of the estate to another, the land of the grove would 
be transferred with it. We- plant not for worldly or immediate 
{ profits, but for the benefit of our souls In the next world lor the 
prayers of those who may derive benefit from our works when wo 
are gone. Our landholders are good men, and well never resume 
the lands they have given us ; and if the lands be sold at auction 
by government, or transferred to others, we hope the certifies 
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of the collector will protect us from his grasp.” 

« You like your present government, do you not ? 
u We like it much. There has never been a government that 
gave so much security to life and property ; all we want is a little 
more of public service, and a little more o£ trade ; but we have nq 
cause to complain ; it is our own fault it we are not happy.- 

“ But 1 have been told that the people find the returns from 
the soil disminishing, and attribute it to the purjery that ta*.es 

place in our courts occasionally ? 

“ That, sir, is no doubt true : there has been a manifest fall- 
ing off in the returns; and people everywhere think that you 
make too much use of the Koran and the Ganges water in your, 
pourts. God does not like to hear lies told upon ope or other, and 
we are apt to think that we are all punished for the sms of those 
who tell them. May we ask, sir, what office you hold ! 

<> jt, is my office tp do the work whioli God assigns to me in 

this world.” 

“The work of God , sip, is the greatest of all works ; and those* 
are fortunate who are chosen to do it .- 

Their respect foy me evidently increased when they took me 
for a clergyman. I was dressed in black. 

“ In the first place it is mv duty to tell you, that God does 
pot punish the innocent for the guilty ; and that the perjury m 
courts has nothing to do with the diminution of returns from the 
soil. Where you apply water and manure, and alternate your 
crops, you always get good returns, do yon not? 

• " “Very good returns; but we have had several bad seasons, 
that have carried away the greater part of our population ; but q 
small portion of our lands can be irrigated for want of wells, ami 
we had no rain for two or three years, or hardly any in due season ; 
and it was this deficiency of rain which the people thought a chas- 
tisement from heaven.” 

y gut the wells were nof dried up, were they ?■ ” 
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“ A ad the people whose fields they watered had good returns* 
and high prices for produce?” ■ 

“ Yes, they had ; hut their cattle died for want of food, for 
there was no grass anywhere to be found.” 

“ Still they were better off than those who had no wells to, 
draw water from, for their fields ; and the only way to provide 
against such evils in future- is, to have, a well for every field, God 
has given you the fields, and he has given you the water ; and 
when it does not come from the clouds you must draw it from 
your wells. v 

“ True, sir, very true $ but the people are very poor, and have 
not the means to form the wells they require,’* 

“And if they borrow the money from you, you charge them 
what interest ? ” 

“From one to two per cent, a month according to, their 
character and circumstances ; but interest is very often merely 
nominal, and we are in most cases glad to get back the principal 
alone. 7 ’ . g| ' b :■ v'/; fobb 

<£ And what security have you for the land of your grove in 
pme the landholder should change his mind; or die and leave sons 
not so well disposed? ” . bb vd 0:''b' ; . vff 

“lathe first place, we hold bis bonds for a debt of nine 
thousand rupees which he owes us, and which we have no hopes 
pf his ever paying. In the next, we have on stamped paper his 
deed of gift, in which he declares, that he has given us the land ; 
and that he and his heirs for ever shall be hound to make good the 
rents, should government sell the estate for arrears of revenue. 
We wanted him to write this document in the regular form of a 
deed of sale ; but he said that none of his ancestors had ever yet 
sold their lands, and he would not be the first to disgrace his 
family, or record their disgrace on stamped' paper— it should^, ha 
: #!asvr^pl v$cl, be a deed of gift [ ” .VS 





u Bufc of course vou prevailed upr>n him to take the price \ 

“ Yen. We prevailed upon him to take two hundred rupees 
for the land, and got his receipt for the same; indeed, it is so 
mentioned in the deed of gift ; but still the landlord, who is a 

near relation of the late chief of Hntras, would persist in having, 
the paper made out as a deed not ot sale but of gut. God knows 
whether, after all, our grove will be secure — we must run the risk; 
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jpGBLIC SPIRIT OF THffi HINDOOS—' TREE CULTIVATION, - AND SUGGESTIONS 
FO B EXT ENDING XT. 


1 mav here be permitted to introduce, as something germane 
to the matter of the foregoing chapter, a recollection of Jubbul- 
pore, although we are now far past that locality. 

My tents are pitched where they have often before been, on 
the verge of a very large and beautiful tank in a fine grove of 
mango tiees, and close by a handsome temple. There are more 
handsome temples and buildings for accommodation on the other 
side of the tank, but they are gone sadly out of repair. The bank 
all round this noble tank is beautifully ornamented by fine banyan 
and peep ul trees, between which and the water's edge intervene 
numerous clusters of the graceful bamboo. These works were 
formed about eighty years ago by a respectable agricultural capi- 
talist who resided at this place, and died about twenty years affceC 
they were completed. No relation of his can now be found in the 
district ; and not one in a thousand of those who drink of the 
water or eat of the fruit, knows to whom ke is indebted. There 
are round the place some beautiful bowlies, or large wells with 
flight* nf stone stens from the top to tiie water’s edge, imbedded 
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Spread tlietr delicate branches and pale green leaves rustling in 
the breeze From the dome of this fine temple, which these’ infant 
idereuleses hold in their deadly grasp and doom to inevitable 
destruction. Pigeons deposit the seeds of the peepul tree, on 
which they chiefly feed, in the crevices of buildings. 

No Hindoo dares, and no Christian dr Mahomed an Will eon- 
descend to lop off the heads of these young trees, and if they did, 
it would only put off the evil and inevitable day ; for such are the 
vital powers of their roots, when they have once penetrated deep- 
ly into a building, that they will send out their branches again, 
cut fchetia off as often as you may, and carry on their internal attack 
frith lindmimished vigour. 

No wonder that superstition should have consecrated this 
tree, delicate and beautiful as it is, to the gods. The palace, the 
fcastle, the temple, and the tomb, all those works which man is 
most proud to raise, to spread and to perpetuate his name, crum- 
ble to dust beneath her withering grasp. She rises triumphant 
Over them all in her lofty beauty, bearing high in air amidst her 
light green foliage fragments of the wreck she has made, to show 
the nothingness of man’s greatest efforts. 

While sitting at my tent door looking out upon this beautiful 
sheet of water, and upon all the noble works around me, I 
thought of the charge, so often made against the people of this fine 
land, of the total want of public spirit among them, by those who 
have spent their Indian days in the busy courts of law, and still 
more busy commercial establishments of our great metropolis. 

If by the term public spirit be meant a disposition on the 
part of individuals to sacrifice their own enjoyments, or their own 
means of enjoyment for the common good, there is perhaps no 
people iu the world among whom it abounds so much as among 
the people of India. To lire in the grateful recollections of their 
countrymen for benefits conferred upon them in great works of 
ornament and utility is the study of every Hindoo of rank and 
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property. Such works tend, in his opinion, not only to spread 
and perpetuate his name, in this world, but, through the good 
wishes and prayers of those who are benefited by them, to secure 
the favour of the Deify in the next. 

According to their notions, every drop of rain water or dev, 
that falls to the ground from the green leaf of a 
by them for the common good, proves a 
their son Is in the next. When no descendant 
the funeral libation in their name, 
have planted for the public good is 


fruit tree, planted 
refreshing draught fur 
remains to pour 
the water from the trees they 
destined to supply its place. 
Every thing judiciously laid out to promote the happiness of their 
fellow creatures will, in the next world, be repaid to them tenfold 
fay the Deity. 

In marching over the country in the hot season, we every 
morning find our tents pitched on the green sward amid beautiful 
groves of fruit trees, with wells of pucklui (brick or stone) masonry, 
built at great expense and containing the most delicious water ; 
but how few of us ever dream of asking at whose cost the trees 
that afford us and our followers such agreeable shade, were plant- 
ed, or the wells that afford u» such copious streams of fine water 
• M the midst of dry arid plains, were formed- — we go on enjoying 
all the advantages which arise from the noble .-public spirit that 
animates the people of India to benevolent exertions, without 
once calling in question the truth of the assertion of our me- 
tropolitan friends, that ki the people of India have no public 
spirit ! 

■Man mare, a respectable merchant of Mirzapore, who trated 
chiefly in bringing cotton from the valley of the Nerbudda and 
southern India, through Jubbulpore to Mirzapore, and in carrying 
; back sugar and spices in return, learning how much travellers on 
this great road suffered from the want of water near the Hilleea 
pass, under the Vindhya range of hills, commenced a work to 
/, , r emedy the eivil in 1822 . Not a drop of wholesome water 
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xvas tn be round within ten miles of the bottom of the pass, where 
the laden bullocks were obliged to rest during the hot months, 
when the greatest thoroughfare always took place. Man mar* 
commenced a large tank and garden, and had laid out about 
twenty thousand rupees in the work, when he died, liis son, 
jLnlki Man mare, completed the work soon aider his lathers death, 
at a cost of eighty thousand rupees more, that travellers might 
enjoy all the advantages that his good old father had benevolently 
intended for them. The tank is very large, always full of line 
water even in the dryest part of the dry season, with flights of 
steps of cut freestone from the waters edge to the top all round. 
A fine garden and shrubbery, with temples and building for 
accommodations, are attached, with an establishment of people to 
attend and keep them in order. 

All the country around this mag' 
solitude— there was not a 
any side. Tens of thousands 
were blessing the name of the man 
was so much wanted, when the new 
llirzapore 

ten miles to the north of it. 
distance by the new cut, and the passage 
’lively easy at. great cost, 

• , ’ poor 

the work to the notice of JUord William 
Mir za pore some time after, sent for tb 
him a rich dress of honour, of which 1 
t remedy proud. 

Hundreds of works like this are 
the benefit of the public by benevoleiv 
vhiuals, who look for their reward, no 
^ ! ''b|Mp0rs : a^| public., nmetiiigs, hut in the 

wishes of those who are behenfod by tlmui ; and m (he favour ui 


nificent work was a dreary 
human habitation within many miles on 
who passed this road every year 
who had created it where it 
road from the Nurbudda to 
was made by the British government to descend some 
As many miles were saved in the 
down made com para- 
travellers forsook the Hilleea road, and 
Mat i mare’s work became comparatively useless I 1 brought 

itinck, who in passing 
, and conferred upon 
,8 ever since been ex- 
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n nac tne people ot India want is not public 
men in the world have more of it than the Hindoos 
isition on the part of private individuals 
nnd means in effecting great objects for the puff 
this disposition, they will be, 
when tunnies of ail settled 
divert . Wi y tie of our intellec 
war to 


spirit, for no. 
but a dispu- 
te combine their effbits 
die good. With 
in time, inspired under our rule, 
governments may permit us to 

. , b aQ( i our revenue, fi cm the duties of 

z u 'e of peace. 

^heir ^ ear w ^ile ^ the civil charge of the district 
of r: m tbis Vailey oflhe Nerl '«'Ua. I caused an esMmnte 

id the fnf 0 * tbe ^ >U ' , ^ C wor ^ s ornament and utility it cou- 
t* i!< P°r ,llatlou of tbe district at that time amounted to 

five^y;;' 0 ; thousand souls, distributed among four thousand and 
fifty-tln'y ’ 'npied towns, -villages, and hamlets. There were one 
thousand 11 ' 1 ’ tJ ges more which had formerly been occupied, hut 
were thei ierted. There were two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight tanks, two hundred and nine bowlies, or large wells, 
with flights of steps extending from the top down to the water 
when its lowest stage; fifteen hundred and sixty wells lined with 
brick aud stone, cemented with lime, but without stairs ; three 
hundred and sixty Hindoo temples, and twenty-two Mahomedau 
mosques. The estimated cost of these works in grain at the pre- 
sent price, that is the quantity that would have been consumed, 
had the labour been paid in kind at the present ordinary rate, 

* Within a few miles of Ohosulpore at. the village of Tulsa, wiiicn ,tsiuU 
upon the old high road leading to Mirzapore, is. a still more magnificent tank 
with one of the most beautiful temples in India, all executed two or three 
generations ago at the expense of two or three lacks of rupees for the benefit 
of the public, by a very worthy man, who became rich iu the service of the 
l^mer.'governmentb ■ -Hia-', descendants,, all 'save. one. now folfew :tko 'plough; .'and, 
that on* has a small rent-free village held oh conditio:; of appropriating the 
to the repair of the tank. 
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The labourer w;«s estimated to be paid at the rate of about 
two-thirds the quantity of corn he would get in England if paid 
in kind, and com sells here at about one-third the price it fetches 
in average seasons in England. In Europe, therefore, these 
works, supposing the labour equally efficient, would have cost at 
least four times the sum here estimated ; and such worievoermed 
by private individuals for the public good, without any full < what- 
ever to return in profits, indicates a very high deg re fli gpuhlzo 
tpiriL > all rc 

The whole annual rent of the lands of this disfcrietuilding Tdo 
about six hundred and fifty thousand rupees a yeibf people 00 
sterling,) that is, five hundred thousand demands ihe 

government, and one hundred and fifty thousand a/sfe who 
hold the lands at lease imth diately under governjrnany ever and 
above what maybe considered as the profits' c/oad eve stock as 
farmers. These works must, therefore, have cost ahd it thirteen 
times the amount of i he annual' rent of the whole of live lands of 
■. the districts— or the whole annual rent for above thirteen 
years ! 

But I have not included the groves of mango and tamarind, 
and other fine trees with which the district abounds. Two-thirds 
of the towns and villages are imbedded in fine groves' of these 
trees, mixed with the banyan* ami -the peepul.f I am sorry they 
were not numbered ; but I should estimate them at three thousand) 
land the outlay upon a mango grove, is, on an average, about four 
hundred rupees. 

The groves of fruit-trees planted by individuals for the. use of 
the public, without any view to a return in profit, would, in this 


* Ficus Indioa.— H. H. H. 
f Ficus RUigiosa. — H. U, 
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h(h m, he to whom the land belonged might very soon render the 
property in the trees of no value to the. planter or his heirs. 

If government wishes to have the Upper Dooab, the Delhi, 
Mutra, and Agra districts again enriched and embellished with 
mango groves" they will not delay to convey this feeling to the 
hundreds, nay thousands, who would be willing and anxious to 
plant them upon a single guarantee, that the lands upon which 
the trees stand shall be considered to belong to them and their 
heirs as long as these trees stand upon them. That the land, the 
shade, the fruit, and the water will be left to the free enjoyment 
of the public, we may take for granted, since the good which the 
1^1 nn tor’s soul is te derive from such a work in the next world, 

and all that is required to be 
that mango, tamarind, peepul or bur 


depend upon their being so 
lated in such grants is, 

, at the rate of twenty-five the English acre, shall be planted 
tept up in every piece oi land granted for the purpose; and that 
11 of pucka masonry shall be made for the purpose of watering 
t in the smallest, as well as in the largest piece of ground 
ted and kept always in repair. 

If the grantee fulfil the conditions, he ought, in order to 
r part of the expense, to be permitted to till the land under the 
j till they grow to maturity and yield their fruit ; if he tails, 
lands, having been declared liable to resumption, should be 
med. The person soliciting such grants should be required 
ertify in his application, that lie had already obtained the 
ition of the present lessee of the village in which he wishes to 
s his grove, and for this sanction he would of course have to 
the full value of the land for the period of his lease. When 
lease expires, the land in which the grove is planted would be 
;uded from the assessment ; and when it is considered that 
ry good grove must cost the planter more tftan fifty times the 
ual rent of the land, government may be satisfied, that they 
ate the advantage to their people at a very cheap rate 1 
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cliiefly from its beiDg so well studded with hills and gr< 
natives have a couplet, which, like all good couplets on 
jects, is attributed to Sehdeo, one of the five denugc 
of the Mahabharut, to this effect— “ If it does nc 
OH such a night, vou, father, must go to Mahva 
Guatirat,” meaning the rains will fail us here, and we 
those ouartors where they never tail. 
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fclTlES AND TOWNS, FOSJIKD BY PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENTS, DISAPPEAR AS 
SOVEREIGNS AND GOVERNORS CHANGE THEIR ABODES. 


On the iTth and 18th, we went on twenty miles to Fulwulp 
Which stands upon an intmense mound in some places a hundred 
feet high, formed entirely of the debris of old buildings. There 
are an immense number of fine brick buildings in ruins ; but n«t 
one of brick or stone at present inhabited. The place was once* 
evidently under the former government the seat of some great 
public establishments, vHiich, with tieir followers and dependents 
Constituted almost the entire population. The occasion which 
keeps such establishments at a place no sooner passes away, than, 
the place is deserted and goes to ruin as a matter of course. Such 
is the history of Nineveh, Babylon, and all cities which have 
owed their origin and support entirely to the public establishments 
of the sovereign— any revolution that changed the seat of govern* 
tnent depopulated a city. 

Sir Thomas Roe, the ambrassador of Janies the 1st of Bag* 
land to the coitrt of Delhi, during the reign of Jehangeer, passing 
through some of the old capital Cities of southern India, then 
deserted and in ruins, writes to the Archbishop of Canterbury i 
,“1 know not by what policy the Emperors seek tho ruin of all 
the ancient cities which were nobly built* but now lie desolate and 
in rubbish. It must arise from a wish to destroy a*ll the ancient 
.cities, in order that there might appear nothing great to have 
existed before their time/* But these cities* like all which are 
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supported in Use same manner, by thfe resilience of a conn am it,, 
establishments, become deserted as the seat of domnnon « 
clmssred Nineveh, built by Ninus. out of the spoils he brought 
back "from the wide range of his conquests, continued to be the 
residence of the court and the principal seat of its military 
establishments for thirteen centuries, to the reign of idurdum, pains. 
Dim,,* the whole of this time, it was the practice of the sovereigns 
to collect from all the provinces of the empire their respective 
quotas of troops, and to canton them within the city for one year, 
at the expiration of which they were relieved by fresh troops. In 
the last years of Sardanapnlus, four provinces of the empire, 
Media, Persia, Babylonia, and Arabia, are said to have furnished 
a quota of four hundred thousand; and in the rebellion winch 
closed his reign, these troops were often beaten by those from the 
other provinces pf the empire, which could not have been muct 
less in' number. The successful rebel, Arbaces, transferred tin 
c 0U1 -t and its appendages to his own capital, and Nineveh becaim 
deserted ; and for more than eighteen centuries lost to the eivi 

lized world, v " y . 

Babylon in the same manner ; and Susa, Lebatana, 1 ersepoln 

and Seleucia all, one after the other, became deserted as sovereign 
phapneil their residence, and with it the seats of their paid: 






deserted citnca 
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pen trate the greater part of bis military establishments around 
the seat of his residence ; and this great city became deserted 
whenever he thought it necessary or convenient to change that 
seat. 

'But when the Emperor began to govern his distant pro- 
vinces -by viceroys, he was obliged to confide to them a share of 
bis military establishments, the only public establishments which 
a conqueror thought it worth while to maintain ; and while they 
poved about in their respective provinces, the imperial camp 
became fixed. The great officers of state, enriched by the plunder 
pf conquered provinces, began to spend their wealth in the con- 
struction of magnificent works for private pleasure or public con : 
venience. In time, the viceroys began to govern their provinces 
by m eans of deputies, who moved about their respective districts, 
and enabled their masters, the viceroys of provinces, to convert 
their camps into cities, which in magnificence often rivalled that 
of the Emperor their master. The deputies themselves in time 
found that they could govern their respective districts from a 
central point ; and as their camps became fixed in the chosen 
spots, towns of considerable magnitude rose, and sometimes 
rivalled the capitals of the Viceroys. The Mahomedans had 
always a greater taste for architectural magnificence,' as well iq 
their private as in their public edifices, than the Hindoos, whq 
sought the respect and good wishes of mankind through the 
medium of groves and reservoirs diffused over the country for 
their benefit. Whenever a Mahomedan camp was converted into, 
a town or city, almost all the means of individuals were spent in 
the gratification of this taste. Their wealth in money and move- 
jsbles would be, on their death, at the mercy of their prince— 
their offices would be conferred, on strangers ; tombs and temples, 
canals, bridges, and caravansaries, gratuitously for the public good^ 
would tend to propitiate the Deity, and conciliate the good will of 
; ’• 'mankind* and might also i$nd to tfie advancement of fheir phiMr®^ 
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in the service of the sovereign. The towns and cities which 
rose upon the sites of the standing camps of the governors of pro- 
vinces and districts in India, were many of them as much adorned 
by private and public edifices as those which rose upon the stand- 
ing camps of the Mahornedan conquerors of Spain. 

Standing camps converted into towns and cities, it became 
in time necessary to fortify with walls against surprise under any 
sudden ebullition among the conquered people.; and fortifications 
and strong garrisons often suggested to the bold and ambitious 
governors of distant provinces, attempts to shake off the imperial 
yoke. That portion of the annual revenue, which had .hitherto 
flowed in copious streams of tribute, to the distant imperial capi- 
tal, was nqw arrested, and made to augment the local establish- 
ments, adorn the cities, and enrich the towns of the Viceroys, now 
become the sovereigns of independent kingdoms. The lieutenant- 
governors of these new sovereigns, possessed of fortified towns, in 
their turn often shook off the yqke of their masters in the same 
manner, and became in their turn the independent sovereigns of 
fheir respective districts. The whole resources of the countries* 
subject to their rule, being employed to strengthen and improve 
their condition, they soon became rich and powerful kingdoms, 
adorn with splendid cities and populous towns, since the public 
establish meats of the sovereigns, among whom ail the revenues 
where expended, spent all they received in the purchase of the 
produce of the land and labour of the surrounding country, which 
required no other marked. 

Thus the successful rebellion of one Yicmoy converted southern, 
fndia into an independent kingdom ; and the successful rebellion 
pf his lieutenant-governors in time divided it into four independ- 
ent kingdoms, each with a standing army of a hundred thousand, 
men, and adorned wfth towns and cities of great strength and 
magnificence. But they continued to depend upon the causes in 
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and when the Emperor Akhar and his successors, aided hy their 
o«ra intestine wars, had conquered these sovereigns, and again 
reduced their kingdom to tributary provinces, almost all these 
cities and towns became depopulated as the necessary consequence. 
The public establishments were again moving about with the 
courts and camps of the Emperor and his Viceroys ; and drawing 
in their train all those who found employment and subsistence 
in contributing to their efficiency and enjoyment. It was not as 
our ambassador, in the simplicity of his heart, supposed, the 
disinclination of the Emperors to see any other towns magnificent, 
save those in which they resided, which destroyed them, but their 
ambition to reduce all independent kingdoms to tributary 
provinces. 
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"Within his own estate ; but he not only gave them free permission to’ 
frob over the surrounding districts of our territories, but encouraged 
them to do so, that be might share in their booty. He was & 
handsome voting man, and an extremely agreeable companion ; 
but a most unprincipled and licentious character. JSo man who' 
Was reputed to have a handsome wife or daughter was for a mo- 
ment safe within his territories. The following account of Mr. 
William Frasers assassination by this Nawab, may, I think, be 
relied upon. 

The Ferczepore Jageer was one of the principalities created 
tinder the principle of Lord Corawells’s second administration,' 
which was to make the security of the British dominions depend- 
ent upon the divisions among the independent native chiefs upon 
their frontiers. The person receiving the grant or confirmation of 
Such principality from the British government, 4i pledged himself 
to relinquish all claims to aid; and to maintain the peace in his 
town possessions. 7 ' Ferozepore was conferred by Lord Lake, in 
1805, upon Ahmud Buksh, for his diplomatic services, out of the 
territories acquired by us west of the Jumna, during the Ma- 
hratta wars. He had been the agent on the part of the Hindoo 
chiefs of Ahvar, in attendance upon Lord Lake during the whole: 
of that war. lie was a great favourite; and his lordship's 
personal regard for him. was thought by those chiefs, to have been 
so favourable to their cause, that they conferred upon him the 
tergnnnah of Lohoro in hereditary rent-free tenure. 
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lie was finally invested by his father with the manager were not 
the circumstance was notified to the British government, 
the resident at Delhi, Sir Charles Metcalfe. Ahmad Buksh du* 
iu October, 1827. Disputes soon after arose between the brothers ; 

a desire to submit their claims to the arbifcra- 
who had succeeded Sir Charles 
He referred the matter to 


and they expressed 
tiou of Sir Edward Oolebroke, 

Metcalfe in the residency of Delhi, 
the supreme government ; and by their instructions, under data 
11th of April, 1828, he was authorised to adjust the matter. Ha 
decided that Shumshoodeen should make a complete and unen- 
cumbered cession to his younger brothers of the Pergunnah of 
Loharo, without the reservation of any right of interference in tha 
management, or of any condition of obedience to himself whatever; 
aud that Ameenoodeen should, till his younger brother came of age," 
pay into the Delhi treasury for him the annual sum of five thousand 
two hundred and ten rupees, as his half share of the net proceeds, 
to be there held in deposit for him ; and that the estate should, from 
the time he catne of age, be divided between them in equal shares. 
This award was confirmed by government ; but Sir Edward was 
recommended to alter it for an annual money payment to the two 
younger brothers, if he could do so with the consent of the parties. 

The Pergunnah was transferred, as the money payment could 
not be agreed upon ; and in Sentember. Mr. Mart.;,. ,„u u„,i 


- ^ i ^ 
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•within his as the annual expenses of the mutual establishments of 
rob over,* brothers. To the arrangement proposed by Mr. Martin, 
tliqis yonnger brothers strongly objected ; and proposed, in preter- 
1’enee, to make over the Pergunnah to the British government, on 
condition of receiving the net revenue, whatever might be the 
amount. Mr. Martin was desired by the Governor-general to 
effect this arrangement, should Ameenoodeen appear still to wish 
it ; but he preferred retaining the management of it in his own 
hands, in the hope that circumstances would improve. 

Shumshoodeen, however, pressed his claim to the, restoration 
of the Pergunnah so often, that it was at last, in September, 1833, 
insisted upon by government, on the ground that Ameenoodeen 
had failed to fulfil that article of the agreement which bound 
him to pay annually into the Delhi treasury, five thousand two 
hundred and ten rupees for his younger brother, though that 
brother had never complained ; on the contrary, lived with him 
on the best possible terms, and was as averse as himself to the 
retransfer of the Pergunnah, on condition that they gave up their 
claims to a large share of the moveable property of their late 
father, which had been already decided in tbeir favour in tba 
court of first instance. Mr. W. Fraser, who had succeeded to the 
office of Governor-general’s representative in the Delhi territories, 
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interest, or six per cent, i tie grounds alleged by him were not 
considered valid ; and the Pergunnah was made over to Shum- 
shoodeen. The Pergunnah now yields forty thousand rupees a 
year, and under good management may yield seventy thousand. 

At Mr. Fraser’s recommendation, Ameenoodeen went him- 
self to Calcutta, and is said to have prevailed upon the govern- 
ment to take his case again into, their consideration. Shum- 
shoodeen had become a debauched and licentious character ; arid 
having criminal, jurisdiction within his own estate, no one’s wife 
or daughter was considered safe ; for when other means failed 
him, he did not scruple to employ assassins to effect his hated 
purposes, by removing the husband or father. Mr. Fraser be- 
came so disgusted with his conduct, that he would not admit him. 
into his house when he came to Delhi, though he had, it may he 
said, brought him up as a child of his own ; indeed he had been 
as fond of him as he could be of a child of his own ; and the boy 
used to spend the greater part of his time with him. One dav, 
after Mr. Fraser had refused to admit the Nawab to his house, 
Colonel Skinner, having some apprehensions that by such slights 
lie might be driven to seek revenge by assassination, is said to 
have remonstrated with Mr. Fraser as his oldest and most valued 
friend. Mr. Fraser told him that he considered the Nawab to be 
still but a .boy-; and the only way to improve him was to treat 
him as such. It was, however, more by these slights, than by 
any supposed injuries, that Shumshoodeen was exasperated ; and 
From that day he determined to have Mr. Fraser assassinated. .. 

Having prevailed upon a man, Kureem Khan, who was at 
once his servant and boon companion, he sent him to Delhi with 
one of his carriages, which he was to have sold through Mr. 
M’Pherson, an European merchant of the city. He was ordered 
to stay there ostensibly for the purpose of learning the process of 
extracting copper from the fossil containing the ore, and purchas- 
ing dogs. >for the Nawab, He was to watch his opportunity, and 
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shoot Mr. Fuser whenever he might find him out at night, 
attended by only one or two orderlies; to be in no haste, hut to 
•wait till ha found a favourable opportunity, though it should be 
for several months. He had with him a groom named Roopla, 
and a Mehwatee attendant named Uneea, and they lodged in 
apartments of the NawabV at Dnrreowgunge. He rode out 
morning and evening, attended by Uneea on foot, for three 
months, during which time he often met Mr. Fraser, but never 
•cinder circumstances favourable to his purpose; and at last, in 
despair, returned to Ferozepore. Uneea had importuned him for 
leave to go home to see his children, who had been ill; and 
Ktireem lyhan did not like to remain without him. The Nawab 
was displeased with him for returning without leave, and ordered 
him to return to his post and effect the object of his mission, 
Uneea declined to return, and the Nawab recommended Kureern 
to take somebody eke, but he had,' he said, explained all his 
designs to this man, and it would be dangerous to entrust the 
secret to another ; and he could, moreover, rely entirety upon the 
courage of Uneea on any trying occasion. 

Twenty rupees were due to the treasury by Uneea, on account 
of the rent of the little tenement he held under the Navrnh ; and 
the treasurer consented, at the request of Kureern Khan, to receive 
this by small instalments, to be deducted out of the monthly 
wages he was to receive from him. He was, moreover, assured 
that he shpuld have nothing to do but to cook and eat; and 
should share liberally with ]£ureem in the one hundred rupees 
he was taking with him in money, and the letter of credit upon 
the Kawal/s bankers qfc Delhi, for one thousand rupees more; 
The JSTawab himself came with them as far as the village of 
Nugeena* where he used to hunt; and there Kureem Requested 
permission to change his grootp, as he thought Hoopla boo shrewd 
: . a for such a purpose. He wanted, he said, a stmpid, sleepy 
whq wppl4 neither ask nor itnityraiand aaytki&g ; but thp 
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KftWab toW h!m that Ro °P ]a was an old and quite servant upon 
whose fidelity he could entirely rely ; and Kureem consented to 
take him. Uneea’s little tenement, upon which his wife and 
children resided, was only two miles distant, and he went to <dva 
instructions about gathering in the harvest, and to take leave” of 
them. He told his wife that he was going to the capital on a 
difficult and dangerous duty, but that his companion Kureem 
would do it all uo doubt. Uneea asked Kureem, before they left 
Nugeena, what was to he his reward ; and he told him that the 
Nawab had promised them five villages in rent-free tenure Uneea 
wished to learn from the Nawab himself what he might expect ; 
and being taken to him by Kureem, was assured that he and his 
family should be provided for handsomely for the rest of their 
lives, if he did his duty well ou this occasion. 

On reaching Delhi they took up their quarters near Colonel 
Slumjer s house, in the Bulvemar’s Ward, where they resided for 
two months. The Nawab had told Kureem to get a gun made 
for his purpose at Delhi, or purchase one, stating that his gun * 
had all been purchased through Colonel Skinner, and wouldlead 
to suspicion it seen iu his possession. Qti reaching Delhi, Kureem 
purchased an old gun, and desired Uneea to go to a certain man 
in the Chandoree Choke, and get it made in the form of a .short 
blunderbuss, with a peculiar stock, that would admit of its being 
concealed under a cloak ; and to say that be was going to Gwalior 
to seek service, if any one questioned him. The barrel was cut, 
and the instrument made exactly as Kureem wished it to be by 
the man whom he pointed out. They met Mr. Fraser every day, 
bur. never at night ; and Kureem expressed regret that the Nowab 
should have so strictly enjoined him. not to shoot him in the day 
time, which he thought he might do without much risk. Uneea 
got an attack of fever, and urged Kureem to give up the attempt, 
and return home, or at least, permit him to do so. Kureem him- 
self becan}e wea .U> said ** would do so very soon if he could 
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not succeed ; huh that he should certainly shoot some Europeat j 
gentleman before he set out, and tell his master that he had taken 
him for Mr. Fraser, to save appearances I Uneea told him that this 
was a question between him and his master, and no concern of his. 

At the expiration of two months, a peon came to learn what 
they were doing. Kureem wrote a letter by him to the Nawab, 
saying, u that the dog he wished was never to be seen without ten 
or twelve people about him ; and that he saw no chance whatever 
of finding him, except in the midst of them ; but that if he wished 
he would purchase this dog in the midst of the crowd.” The 
Nawab wrote a reply, which was sent by a trooper, with oruers 
that it should be opened m presence of no one but Uneea. The 
contents were — “ I command you not to purchase the dog in 
presence of many persons, as its price will be greatly raised. You 
may purchase him before one person, or even two, but not before 
more. I am in no hurry, the longer the time you take the better ; 
but do not return without purchasing the dog That is, without 
hilling Mr. Fraser ! 

They went on every day to watch Mr. Fraser’s movements. 
Leaving the horse with the groom, sometimes in one old ruin 
of the city, and sometimes in another, ready saddled for flight, 
with orders that he should not be exposed to the view of passers 
by, Kureem and Uneea used to pace the streets, and on several 
occasions fell in with him, but always found him attended by too 
many followers of one kind or another for their purpose. At 
last, on Sunday, the 13th of March, 1835, Kureem heard that 
Mr. Fraser was to attend a natch (dance) given by Hindoo Kao, 
the brother of the Byza Bae, who then resided at Delhi ; and 
determining to try whether he could not shoot him from horse- 
back, he sent away his groom as soon as he had ascertained that 
Mr. Fraser was actually at the dance. U neea went in and mixed 
among the assembly ; and as seun as he saw Mr. Fraser rise to 
depart, he gave intimation to Kureem, who ordered him to keep 
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Mumi, and make off as fast as ho could, as soon as he should hear 
the report of his gmi. 

A little way from Hindoo Kao’s house the road branches off* 
that to the Jett is straight, while that to the right is circuitous! 
Mr. Fraser was known always to take the straight road, and upon 
that Knreem posted himself, as the road up to the place where it 
branched off was too public for his purpose. As it happened, Mr. 
braser, for the first time, took the circuitous road to the right, 
and reached his home without meeting Kureen ! Uneea placed 
himself at the cross way, and waited there till Kureem came up to 
him. On hearing that he had taken the right road, Kureem said, 
*’ that a mau 1,1 Mr * Eraser's situation must be a strange (Kafir) 
unbeliever not to have such a thing *as a torch with him in a dark 

night. Had he had what he ought,” he said, " I should not have 
lost him this time ! ” 

They passed him on the road somewhere 
every afternoon after this Jot seven days ; but < 
with him after dark. On the eighth day, Bui 
March, Kureem went as usual, iu the foreno* 

Mosque, to say his prayers ; and on his way hack 
he purchased 
to Uneea, wh 


nen he came up’ 
He ordered his 

ed immediately ; and told Uneea to make haste 
r, as he had seen Mr. Fraser at a party given by 
lengurh. “ When his time is come,” said Knreem , 
ibfc find an opportunity to kill him, if we watch 
They left the groom at home that evening, and 
proceeded to the Durgah (church) near the canal. Seeing 
liueea with merely a stick in his hand, Kureem bid him go back 
and change it for a sword, while he went in and said his evening 
prayers.- ° 

^ On being rejoined by Uneea, they took the road to canton- 
; w- is,, which passed by Mr. Fraser's house ; and Uneea observed. 
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" that tlie risk was hardly equal in this undertaking, he being on 
foot, while Kureein was on horseback : that he should be sure to 
he taken, while the other might have a i’air chance of escape.’’ 
It was now quite dark, and Kureem bid him stand by sword in 
hand ; and if any body attempted to seize his horse when he fired, 
cut him down, and be assured, that while he had life he would 
never suffer him, Uneea, to be taken. Kureem continued to 
patrole up and down on the high road, that nobody might notice 
him, while Uneea stood by the road side. At last, about 
eleven o'clock, they heard Mr. Fraser approach, attended by one 
trooper, and two Peons, on foot ; and Kureem walked his horse 
slowly, as if he had been going from the city to the cantonments, 
till Mr. Fraser came up within a few paces of him, near the gate 
leading into his house. Kureem Khan, on leaving his house, had 
put one large ball into his short blunderbuss ; and when confident 
that he should now have an opportunity of shooting Mr. Fraser, 
he put in two more small ones. As Mr. Frasers horse was com™ 
ing up on the left side, Kureem Khan turned round his ; and as 
he passed by, presented his blunderbuss fired — and all three balls 
passed into Mr. Fraser's breast. All three horses reared at the re- 
port and flesh — and Mr. Fraser fell dead on the ground, Kureem 
galloped off, followed a short distance by the trooper, and the two 
Peons went off and gave information to Major Pew and Cornet 
Pobinson, who resided near the place. They came in all haste to 
the spot, and had the body taken to the deceased's own house : 
but no signs of life remained. They reported the murder to the 
magistrate, and the city gates were closed, as the assassin had 
been seen to enter the city by the trooper, 

Uneea ran home through the Cahul gate of the city, unper- 
celved, while Kureem entered by the A j mere gate, and passed 
first through the encampment of Hindoo Eao, to efface the traces 
of his horse’s feet. When he reached their lodgings, he found 
Uneea there before him; and Hoopla, the groom* seeing his hcVs'e 
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Fraser had been killed, and orders given for the 
horse-man that might be found in or near the city 
to hold his tongue, and take care of the horse 
light, he and Uueea tore up every letter he had 
Ferozepore, and dipped the fragments in water, ' 
from them. Uneea asked him what he had done w: 
buss, and was told that it had beei 
now concealed tb 


escape — that Mr. 
arrest of any 
He told him 
a &d calling for a 
4 received from 
to efface the in It 
ith the blunder- 
a well. Uneea 
im in some sand in 
uea, and threw an iron ramrod, and two 
tear the mosque. 

The next morning, when he heard that the city gates had 
been all shut to prevent any one from going out till strict search 
should be made, Kureem became a good deal alarmed, and went 
to seek council from Mogul Beg, the friend of his master ; but 
when in the evening he heard that the}r had been again opened, 
lie reoo vexed his spirits ; and the next day he wrote a letter to 
the Nawab, saying that he had purchased the dogs that he wanted, 
and would soon return with them. He then went to Mr. 
M’Pherson, and actually purchased from him, for the Nawab, 
some dogs and pictures ; and the following day sent Roopla, the 
groom, with them to Ferozepore, accompanied by two bearers. 
A pilgrim lodged in the same place with these men, and was 
present when Kureem came home from the murder, and gave his 
horse to Roopla. In the evening, after the departure of Hoopla 
with the dogs, four men of the Goojur caste came to the place, 
and Kureem sat down and smoked a pipe with one of them, who 
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became tired, but both nagged oeiore tney reacnea wugeena, 
whence Uneea proceeded to Ferozepore on a mare belonging to 
the native collector, leaving Islamoollah behind. He gave his 
letter to the Nawab, who desired him to describe the affair of the 
murder. He did so. The Nawab seemed very much pleased ; 
and asked whether Kureem appeared to be in any alarm. Uneea 
told him that he did not ; and had resolved to stick to one story, 
though he should be imprisoned for twelve years. ** Kureem 
Khan,” said the Nawab, turning to the brother-in-law of the 
former, Wasil Khan, and Hussun Alee, who stood near him— : 
“ Kureem Khan is a very brave man, whose courage may bo 
always relied on!” He gave Uneea eighteen rupees ; and told 
him to change his name, and keep close to Wasil Khan. They 
retired together; but while Wasil Khan went to hh house, Uneea 
stood on the road unpeiveived, but near enough to hear Ilussuu 
Alee urge the Nawab to have him put to death immediately, as 
the only chance of keeping the fatal secret. He went off imme- 
diately to Wasil Khan, and prevailed upon him to give him leave 
ip go home for that night to see his family, promising to be back 
the next morning early. 

lie set out forthwith; but had not been long at home when 
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he learned that Hassun Alee, and another confidential servant of 
the Nawab, were come in search of him with some troopers. He 
concealed himself in the roof of his house, and heard them ask his 
wife and children where he was, saving they wanted his aid in 
getting out some hyenas they had traced into their dens in the 
neighbourhood. They were told that he had gone back to Feroze- 
pore, and returned ; but wore sent back by the Nawab to make a 
more careful search for him. Before they came, however, he had 
gone off to his friends Kumuroodeen and Johuree, two brothers 
who resided in the Rao Rajahs territory. To this place he was 
followed by some Mehwaties, whom, the Nawab had induced, 
under the promise of a large reward, to undertake to kill him. 
One night he went to two acquaintances, Mukram and Shahamut, 
in a neighbouring village, and begged them to send to some 
English gentleman at Delhi, and solicit for him a pardon, on con- 
dition of his disclosing all the circumstances of Mr. Fraser’s 
murder. They promised to get everything done for him through 
a friend in the police at Delhi, and set out for that purpose, while 
Uneea returned and concealed himself in the hills. In six days 
they came with a paper, purporting to be a promise of pardon, 
from the court of Delhi, and desired Kumurooden to introduce 
them to Uneea. He told them to return to him in three days, 
and he would do so ; but he went off to Uneea in the lulls, and 
told him that he did not think these men had really got the 
papers from the English gentlemen — that they appeared to him to 
he in the service of the Nawab himself ! Uneea was, however, 
introduced to them when they came back, and requested. that, the 
paper might be read to him. Seeing through their designs, he 
again made off to the hills, while they went out in search, as they 
pretended, of a man to read it, but, in reality, to get some people 
who were waiting in the neighbourhood to assist in securing him, 
and faking him off to the Nawab. 

' Finding, on their return, that Uneea had escaped, they 
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offered high rewards to the two brothers if they would assist m 
tracing him out ; and Johuree was taken to the Nawab, who 
offered him a very high reward if he would bring Uneea to him, 
or at least take measures to prevent his going to the English 
gentlemen. This was communicated to Uneea. who went through 
Bhurtpore to Bareilly, and from Bareilly to Secundrabad, where 
he heard, in the beginning of July, that both Ivureein and the 
Nawab were to be tried for the murder ; and that the judge, 
Mr. Colvin, had already arrived at Delhi to conduct the trial. He 
now determined to go to Delhi and give himself up. On his way 
fie was met by Mr. Simon 1? raser s man, who took, him to Delhi, 
where ho confessed his share m the crime, became king s evidence 
at the trial, and gave an interesting narrative of the whole affair. 

Two water carriers, in attempting to draw up the brass jug 
of a carpenter, which had fallen into the well the morning after 
the murder, pulled up the blunderbuss which Kureem Ivhan had 
thrown into the same well. This was afterwards recognised by 
Uneea, and the man whom he pointd out as having made it for 
him. Two of the four Goojurs, who were mentioned as having 
visited Kureem immediately after the murder, went to Brigadier 
Fast, who commanded the troops at Delhi, tearing that the native 
officers of the European civil functionaries might be in the in- 
terest of the Nawab, and got them made away with. They told 
him that Kureem Ivhan seemed to answer the description of the 
man named in the proclamation as the murderer of Mu Fraser ; 
and he sent them with a note to the commissioner Mr. Metcalfe, 
who sent them to the magistrate, Mr. Fraser, who accompanied 
them to the place and secured Kureem, with some fragments of 
important papers. The two Mahw&ties, who had been sent to as-, 
gassinate Uneea, were found, and they confessed the fact : the 
brother of Uneea, Rahmnf, was found, and he described the diifi- 
pulty Uneea had to escape from the Nawab’s people sent to mur*. 
der htnp Jf/iopU, tl$e groom* deposed to Ml that be had 
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during the time he was employed as Kureem’s groom at Delhi 
Several men deposed to having met Kureern, and heard him ask- 
ing after Mr. Fraser a few days before the murder. The two 
who were with Mr. Fraser when he 
horse which he rode at the time, 


peons 

was shot, deposed to the 
b and which was found with 

him. / 

Kureern Khan and the Nawab were both convicted of the 
crime, sentenced to death, and executed at Delhi. I should men- 
tion that suspicion had immediately attached to Kureern Khan ; 
he was known for some time to have been lurking about Delhi, 
on the pretence of purchasing dogs- and it was said that had the 
Nawab really wanted dogs, he would not have sent to purchase 
them by a man whom he admitted to his table, and treated on 
terms of equality. He was suspected of having been employed 
on such occasions before— known to be a good shot, and a good 
rider, who could fire and reload very quickly while his horse was 
in full gallop, and called in consequence the Bharmaroo. His 
hors©, which was found in the stable by the Goojur spies, who had 
before been in Mr. Fraser’s service, answered the description 
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fantry; Major Few’s light field battery, and a strong party of police. 
On ascending the scaffold, the Nawab manifested symptoms of 
disgust at the approach to his person of the sweeper who was to 
p„C the rope round his neck; but he soon mastered his feelings 
and submitted with a good grace to his fate. Just as he expired 
bis oody made a last, turn, and left his face towards the ra t, m 
the tomb of his prophet, which the Mahomedaus of Delhi consider- 
ed a miracle, indicating that he was a martyr— not us being inno- 
cent o£ the murder, but as being executed for the murder of an 

unbeliever! Pilgrimages were for some time made to the Nawab's 
tomb; but I believe they have long since ceased with the snort 
- r that his fate excited; The only people that 
him with feelings of kindness are the prostitutes 
of Delhi, among whom most of 
In the same manner was Wuzeer 
restitutes and dancing 
of Mr. Cherry and all the 
Mr. Davis, who 
•en, against a host, 
No European could 
Alee’s arrest and 
without hearing 
of the 


gleam of sympathy 
still recollect L— 
and dancing women 
his revenues were sc 

Alee recollected for many years by the pi- 
women of Benares, after the massacre t. 

European gentlemen of that station, save one, 
bravely defended himself, wife, and cliiidr 
with a hog spear, on the top of his house, 
pass Benares for twenty years after Wuzeer 
confinement in the garrison of Fort William, 
from the windows songs in his praise, and m praise 
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Rlnmifilioodeen, seems worthy of remark. The magistrate. Mr* 
Fraseott, desired his crier to go through the city the evening 
before the execution, and proclaim to the people, that those who 
might wish to be present at the execution were not to encroach 
upon the line of sentries that would be termed to keep clear *m 
allotted space round the gallows— nor to carry with them any 
kind of arms; but the crier, seemingly retaining in his recollection 
only the words arms and sentries , gave out, after his 0 yn % 0 
yes, that the sentries had orders to use their arms, and shoot any 
iuau, woman, or child that should presume to go outside the wall 
to look at the execution of the Nawab! 3S T o person, in consequence* 
ventured out till the execution was over, when they went to see 
the Naw ab himself converted into smoke ; as the general impression 
was, that as life should leave it, the body was to be blown ofi into 
the air by a general discharge of musketry and artillery! Mogul 
Beg was acquitted for want of judicial proof of his guilty partici- 
pation in the crime. 
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CHAPTER XV 1.L 



CARRIAGE OF A JAT CHIEF. 

On the 19th We came on to Balumgur, fifteen miles over a 
plain, better cultivated and more studded with trees than that 
which we had been coming over for many days before. The 
water was nearer the surface — more of the fields were irrigated ; 
and those which were not so, looked better ; range of sandstone 
hills, ten miles off to the west, running north and south. Balum« 
gur is held in rent-free tenure, by a young Jafe chief, now about 
ten years of age. He resides in a mud fort, in a handsome palace 
built in the European fashion. In an extensive orange garden* 
close outside the fort, he is building a very handsome tomb over 
the spot where his father s elder brother was buried. The whole 
is formed of white and black marble, and the fine white sand- 
stone of Roopbass, and so well conceived and executed as to 
make it evident, that demand is the only thing wanting to cover 
India with works of art equal to any that were formed in the pal- 
my days of the Mahomedan empire* The Rajah’s young sister had 
just been married to the son of the Jat chief of Naba, who was ac- 
companied in his matrimonial visit (berat)by the chief of Ludora, 
and the son of the Seikh chief of Puteealee, with a cortdge of one 
hundred elephants, and above fifteen thousand people.* The 

♦The Seikh is a military nation formed out of the Jafcs, (who were without 
a place among the castes of the Hindoos,) by that strong bond of union, the 
love of conquest and plunder. Their religious and civil codes are the Gourunts, 
books written by their reputed prophets, the last of whom was Gooroo Govind* 
in whose name Eunjoet Sing stamps his gold coins with this legend, Till 
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young chief of Balumgur mustered a cortege of sixty” elephants? 
and about ten thousand men, to attend him out in the Istaekhal , 
to meet and welcome his guests. The bridegroom's party had to 
expend about six hundred thousand rupees in this visit alone. 
They scattered copper money all along the road from their homes 
to within seven miles of Balumgur. From this point to the gate 
of the fort they had to scatter silver; and from this gate to the 
door of the palace they scattered gold and jewels of all kinds. 
The son of the Puteealee chief, a lad of about ten years of age, 
sat upon his elephant with a bag containing six hundred gold 
mohurs, of two guineas each, mixed up with an infinite variety 
of gold earrings, pearls, and precious -stones, which he scattered 
*n handfuls among the crowd. The scattering of the copper and 
silver had been left to inferior hands. The costs of the family of 
the bride are always much geater than that of the bridegroom. 
They are obliged to entertain, at their own expense, all the bride- 
groom's guests as well as their own, as long as they remain; and 


sword, tli© pot victory, and conquest, were quickly found in the grace of 
Gooroo Govind Sing.” This prophet died insane in the end of the seventeenth 
century. Ke was the son of a priest, Teg Bahadur, who was made a martyr of 
by the bigoted Makomedans of Patna, in 1675. The son became a Peter the 
hermit, in the ssme manner as Hergovind before him, when his father, tho 
prophet Arjunmul, was made a martyr by the fanaticism of the same people. 
A few more such martyrdoms would have set the Seikhs up for ever. They 
admit converts freely, and while they have a fair prospect of conquest and 
plunder they will find them ; but when they cease they will be swallowed up 
in the great ocean of Hiadooism, since they have no chance of getting up 
‘■an army of martyrs” while we have the supreme power. They detest us for 
the same reason that the military followers of the other native chiefs detest us, 
because we say, “thus far shall you * go and no farther/* in your career of con- 
quest and plunder. As governors, they are even worse than the Makrattas— 
utterly detestable. Tnoy have not the slightest idea of a duty towards the 
people from whoso industry they are provided, buck a thing was novel dreamed 
of by a Seikh. They continue to receive in marriage the daughters of Juts, as 
in this cato ; but they will not givo their daughters in marriage to Juts, 
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and to scramble for the money «camna a, l0 u S — , — -—v 

money enough was not found in the treasury. Before a further 

supply could be got, thirty thousand more had collected, and every 
one got nis rupee. They have them all put into pens like sheep. 
When all are in, the doors are opened at a signal given, and every 
person is paid his rupee as he goes out. Some European gentle- 
men were standing upon the top of the Rajah s palace, looking 
at the procession as it entered the fort, and passed underneath ; 
and the young chief threw up some handfuls of pearls, gold, and 
jewels among them, Rot one of them would of course con- 
descend to stop to take up any; hut their servants showed none of 
the siuii© digni fied forbearance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


collegiate endowment of mahombdan tombs and mosques. 

On the 20th, we came to Badderpore, twelve miles over a 
plain, with, the range of hills on our left approaching nearer and 
nearer the road, and separating us from the old city of Delhi. 
We passed through Fureedpore, once a large town, and called 
after its founder, Sheikh Furreed, whose mosque is still in good 
order, though there is no person to read or hear prayers iu it. 
We passed also two fine bridges, one of three and one of four 
arches, both over what were once streams, but are now dry beds of 
sand. The whole road shows signs of having been once thickly 
peopled, and highly adorned with useful and ornamental works 
when Delhi was in its glory. Every haudsome mausoleum among 
Mahomedans was provided with its mosque, and endowed by the 
founder with the means of maintaining men of learning, to read 
their Koran over the grave of the deceased and in his chapel ; 
and as long as the endowment lasted, the tomb continued to be 
at the same time a college. They read the Quoran morning and 
evening over the grave, and prayers in the chapel at the stated 
periods°; and the rest of their time is commonly devoted to i he 
instruction of the youths of their neighbourhood, either gratis or 
for a small consideration. Apartments in the tomb were usually 
set aside for the purpose ; and these tombs did ten times more for 
education in Hindoostan, than all the colleges formed especially 
for the purpose. We might suppose, that rulers who formed and 
endowed such works all over the land, must have had more of tha 
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respect and the affections of the great mass of the people than wa, 
who, as my friend upon the Jumna has it, ‘‘ build nothing hut 
private dwelling-houses, factories, courts of justice, and jails , 51 can 
ever have ; but this conclusiox* would not be altogether just. 
Though every mosque and mausoleum was a seat of learning, that 
learning, instead of being a source of attraction and conciliation 
between the Mabomedans and Hindoos, was, on the contrary, a 
source of perpetual repulsion and discord between them — it tend- 
ed to keep alive in the breasts of the Mussulmans a strong feeling 
of religious indignation against the worshippers of idols ; and of 
dread and hatred in those of the Hindoos. The Quorum was the 
hook of books, spoken by God to the angel Gabriel, in parts as oc- 
casion required, and repeated by him to Mahomed ; who, unable to 
write himself, dictated them to any one who happened to be pre? 
sent when he received the divine communications ;* it contained 
all that it was worth map’s while to study or know — it was from 
the Deity, but at the same time coeternal with him — it was his 
divine eternal spirit, inseparable from him from the beginning, 
and, therefore, like him, uncreated. This book, to read which was 
pf itself declared to be the highest of all species of worship, taught 
war against the worshippers of idols, to be. of all merits the greatr 
est in the eye pf God; and no man could well rise from the 
perusal without the wish to serve God by soxpe act of outrage 
against them. These buildings were, therefore, looked upon by 
the Hindoos, who composed the great mass of the people, as $ 


* Mahomed is said to have received these pommumeations hi all situations 5 
sometimes while riding along the road on his camel, he became suddenly red in 
the face, and greatly agitated ; he made his camel sit down immediately, and 
palled for some ■ one to write. His rhapsodies were all written at the time on 
leaves and thrown into a box. Gabriel fa believed to have made him repeat over 
the wjaole once every year during the month of Ramzan. On the year he died, 
Mahomed told his followers, that the angel had made him rppeat them over 
twlp that year, and that he was sure he would not live to receive another visit I 
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kind of religious volcanos, always ready to explode, and pour out 
their lava of intolerance and outrage upon the innocent people of 
the surrounding country. 

Jf a Hindoo fancied himself injured or insulted by a Mahome- 
dan, he was apt to revenge himself upon the Makomedans gene- 
rally, and insult their religion by throwing swines flesh, or swine’s 
blood, into one of their tombs or churches ; and the latter either 
flew to arms at once to avenge their God., or retaliated by throwing 
the flesh or the blood of the cow into the first Hindoo temple at 
hand, which made the Hindoos fly to arms. The guilty and the 
wicked commonly escaped, while numbers of the weak, the innocent, 
and the unoffending were slaughtered. The magnificent, buildings, 
therefore, instead of being at the time bonds of union, were comirymly 
sources of the greatest discord among the whole community, and of 
the most painful humiliation to the Hindoo population. During the 
bigoted reign of Qurimgzebe and his successors, a Hindoo’s pre- 
sence was hardly tolerated within sight of these tombs or churches ; 
and had he been discovered entering one of them, be would 
probably have been hunted down like a mad dog. The recollec- 
tion of such outrages, and the humiliations to which they gave 
rise, associated as they always are in the minds of the Hindoos 
with the sight of these buildings, are perhaps the greatest source 
of our strength in India ; because they at the same time feel, 
that it is to us alone they owe the protection whie k they now enjoy 
from similar injuries. Many of my countrymen, full of virtuoujp 
indignation at the outrages which often occur during the pro*. 
cessions of the Mohurum, particularly when these happen to taka 
place at the same time with some religious procession of the 
Hindoos, are very anxious that our government shoutd interpose 
its authority to put down both. But these processions and oc- 
casional outrages are really sources of great strength to us ; 
they show at once the necessity for the interposition of an impar- 
tial tribunal, and a disposition on the pait of the rulers to inter- 
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pose impartially. The Mahomed an festivals are regulated by 
the lunar, and those of the Hindoos by the solar year ; and 
they cross each other every thirty or forty years, and furnish 
fair occasions for the local authorities to interpose effectually. 
People who receive or imagine insults or injuries, commonly post- 
pone their revenge till these religious festivals come round ? when 
they hope to be able to settle their accounts with impunity 
among the excited crowd. The mournful procession of the 
Mohu min, when the Mahomedans are inflamed to madness by 
the recollection of the really affecting incidents of the massacre 
of the grandchildren of their prophet, and by the images of their 
tombs, and their sombre music, crosses that of the Hoolee, in 
which the Hindoos are excited to tumultuous and licentious joy 
by their bacchanalian songs and dances every thirty-six years ; 
and they reign together for some four or five days, daring which 
the scene, in every large town, is really terrific. The processions 
are liable to meet in the street, and the lees of the wine of the 
Hindoos, or the red powder which is substituted for them, is liable 
to fall upon the tombs of the others, Hindoos pass on, forgetting 
in their saturnalian joy, all distinctions of age, sex, or religion, 
their clothes and persons besmeared with the red powder, which 
is moistened and thrown from all kinds of machines over friend and 
foe ; while meeting these come the Mahomedans, clothed in their 
green mourning, with gloomy downcast looks, beating their breasts, 
jeady to kill themselves, and too anxious for an excuse to kill any- 
body else. Let but one drop of the lees of joy fall upon the image 
of the tomb as it passes, and a hundred swords fly from their 
scabbards ; many an innocent person falls; and woe be to the 
town in which the magistrate is not at hand with his police and 
military force. Proudly conscious of their power, the magistrates 
refuse to prohibit one class from laughing because the other 
’happens to be weeping ; and the Hindoos, on such occasions, laugh 
the more heartily to let the world see that they are free to do so* 



RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS* d/k? 

A very learned Hindoo once told me in central India, that the 
oracle of Mahadeo had been, at the same time, consulted at three 
of his greatest tembles — one in the Deccan, one in Raj poo tana, 
aud one" I think in Bengal— as to the result of the government 
of India by Europeans, who seemed determined to fill all the 
high offices of administration with their own countrymen, to the 
exclusion of the people of the country. A day was appointed for 
the answer ; and when the priest came to receive it, they iouud 

,h an European complexion, and 
He told them, “that their European 
ing more than a multiplied iucar- 
3 had come among them in this 
each other’s throats as they had 


dressed in European clothes ! 
government was in reality noth 
nation of himself ; and that h< 
shape, to prevent their cutting 
been doing for some centuries past ; that these, ms incarnations, 
appeared to have no religion themselves, in order that they 
might be the more impartial arbitrators, between the people 
of "so many different creeds and sects, who now inhabited the 
country; that they must be aware that they never had beiore 
been so impartially governed, aud that they must continue to 
obey these their governors, without attempting to pry further 
into futurity or the wilt of their gods.” Mahadeo performs a 

part in the great drama of the Ramaen, or the rape of Seefca ; and 
. . 1 ftati t is represented with a white 
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I one day,” said he, asked Mr. Seaton, the Governor-general’s re- 
presentative at the court of Delhi, which of all things he had seen 
in India he liked best ? ‘ You have/ replied he smiling,’ a small 
species of melon called phoot, (disunion,) this is the thing we like 
best in your land/ There was/’ continned my Mahomedan friend 
"‘an infinite deal of sound political wisdom in this one sentence. 
Mr. Seaton was a very good, and a very wise man— our European 
governors of the present day are not at all the same kind of 
thing. I asked Mr. B., a judge, the same question many years 
afterwards, and he told us that he thought the rupees were the 
best things he had found in India. I asked Mr. T., the commis- 
sioner, and he told me that he thought the tobacco which he 
smoked in his hookah was the best thing. And pray sir, what 
do you think the best thing ? ” 

“ Why, Nawab Sahib, I am always very well pleased when 
I am free from pain, and can get my nostrils full of cool air, and 
my month full of cold water in this hot land of yours ; and I 
think most of my countrymen are the same. Next to these, the 
thing we all admire most in India, Nawab Sahib, is the entire 
exemption which you, and I, and every other gentleman, native 
or European, enjoy from the taxes which press so heavily upon 
them in other countries. In Cashmere, no midwife is allowed to 
attend a woman in her confinement till a heavy tax has been paid 
to Runjeet Sing for the infant; and in England, a man cannot 
let the light of heaven into his house till he has paid a tax for the 
window. n 1 , 

“Nor keep a dog, or shoot a partridge in the jungle, I am told,” 
said the Nawab. 

“ Quite true, Nawab Sahib.’” 

Biudoostan, s,r ’ ^ c > “i s after all the best country in, 
the world ; the only thing wanted is a little more (roozgarV em- 
ployment for the educated classes under government.” 
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1 rue, Nawab Sahib, we might, no doubt, greatly n 
inploy menfc to the advantage of those who got the 
e should have to multiply at the same time the ti 
reat disadvantage of those who did not get them.” 

True, very true, sir,” said my old friend. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


On- the 21st, we went on eight miles to uib 
a,v,.ss the range of sandstone bills, which rise to the height of 
about two h uinl red feet, and run north and south. The rocks are 
for the most, part, naked, but here and there the soil between them 
is covered with famished grass, and a few stunted shrubs ; any- 
thing more unprepossessing can hardly be conceived than the 
aspect of these hills, which seem to serve no other purpose than 
to store n P heat for the people of the great city of Delhi. Wo 
insscd through a' cut in this range of hills, made apparently by 
the stream of the river Jumna at some remote period, and about 
one hundred yards wide at the entrance. This cut is crossed by 
an enormous stone wall, running north and south, and intended 
to shut in the waters, and form a lake in the opening beyond it. 
Along the brow of the precipice, overlooking the northern end 
of the wall, is the stupendous fort of 2 ughluckahad, built by the 
Emperor Tughluck the 1st, of the sandstones of the range ot hilis 
on which it stands, cut into enormous square blocks. On the 
brow of the opposite side of the precipice, overlooking the south- 
ern end of the wall, stands the fort of Mohumadabad, built by 
this Emperor’s son and successor, Mahomed, and resembling iu 
all things that built by his father. These fortresses overlooked 
the lake, with the old city of Delhi spread out on the opposite 
side of it to the west. There is a third fortress upon an isolated 
hill, east, of the great harrier wall, said to have been built m 
honour of bis muster .by the Emperor Tughluck s barber. I he 
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Emperor's tomb stands upon an isolated rock in the middle of 
the once lake, now plain, about a mile to the west of the harrier 
wall. The rock is connected with the western extremity of the 
northern fortress, by a causeway of twenty-five arches, and 
about one hundred and fifty yards Ion or. . This is a fme tomb, 
and contains in a square centre room the remains of the Emperor 
Tughluek, his wife, and his son. The tomb is built of red sand- 
stone, and surmounted by a dome of white marble. The threw 
graves inside are built of brick, covered with stucco work. 

The outer sides of the tomb slope slightly inwards from the 
base, in the form of a pyramid ; but the inner w ills arc of course 
perpendicular. The impression left on the mind after going 
over the ruins of these stupendous fortifications is, that the arts 
which contribute to the comforts and elegancies of life, must have 
been in a very rude state when they were raised. Domestic 
architecture must have been wretched in the extreme. The 
.■.■■buildings are all of stone, and almost all without cement, and 
seem to have been raised by giants, and for giants whose arms 
were against everybody and everybody's arm against them. This, 
■was indeed the state of the Patau sovereigns in India — they were 
the creatures of their armies ; and their armies were always 
employed against the people, who feared and detested them ail. 

The Emperor Tughluek, on his return at the head of the 
arruv, which he had led into Bengal to chastise some rebellion* 
subjects, was met at Afghanpore by his eldest .son Jonah, 
whom he had left in the government of the capital. The prince 
had in three days raised here a palace of wood, for a grand enter- 
tainment to do honour to his father's return ; and when the 
Emperor signified his wish to retire, all the courtiers rushed out 
before him to be in attendance, and among the rest, Jonah himself 
Five attendants only remained when the Emperor rose from his 
seat; and at that moment the building fell in and crushed tbmm 
and their master ! Jonah had been sent at the head of an aim? 
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.into the Deccan where he collected immense wealth from the 
plunder of the palaces of princes and the temples of their p nests, 
the only places in which much wealth was to be found in those 
days. This wealth he tried to conceal from his father, whose 
death he probably thus contrived, that he might the sooner have 
the free enjoyment of it with unlimited power. Only thirty 
years before, Allaooddeen, returning in the same manner at the head 
of an army from the Deccan loaded with wealth, murdered the 
Emperor Feroze the 2nd, the father of his wife, and ascended 
the throne.. Jonah ascended the throne under the name of 
Mahomed the 3rd ; and after the remains of his father had been 
deposited in the tomb 1 have described.;, he passed in great pomp 
and splendour from the fortress of /Tughluckabad, which his 
father bad just then completed, to the city in which the Meenar 
stands, with elephants before and behind loaded with gold and 
silver coins, which were scattered atjnong the crowd, who every- 
where hailed him with shouts of joiy ! The roads were covered 
with flowers, the houses adorned \y4th the richest stuffs, and the 
streets resounded with music 1 

He was a man of great learning, and a great patron of 
learned men ; \\e was a great founder of churches, had prayers 
jvad in them all at the prescribed times, and always went to 
prayers live times a d^y himself.* He was rigidly teoiperate 


* A Mahomed an mu at, if he can, nay his prayers with the prescribed 
forme five times in the twenty-four hours} and on Friday, which is their 
sabbath, he must, if he can, say these Tprayers in the chin ch-musi id. On other 
days he may say them where he pleas es. K very prayer must begin with the 
first chapter of the Koran— this .'is .■ 'the! grace to every .prayer.; This said, 
the person may put in what other ■-* prayers of the Koran he pleases, and 
a»k for tt}at which he most \y,anfcs as long as it does not injure other 
Mussulmans. This is the first cb.apter of the Koran ; u Praise be to God the 
Lord of ail creatures — the most merciful — the king of the day of judgment. 
Thee do v/e worship ; and of thee Ido we beg assistance. Direct us in the right 
way— in the way of those to w^hom thou hast been gracious ; not of those, 
against who m thou art incensed, uqr of those who? go astray. * 
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himself in Ins habits, and discouraged all intemperance In others. 
These things secured him panegyrists throughout the empire 
during the twenty -seven years that he reigned over it ; though 
perhaps he was the most detestable tyrant that ever filled a 
throne. He would take his armies out over the most populous 
and peaceful districts, and hunt down the innocent and unoffend- 
ing people like wild beasts, and bring home their heads by thou- 
sands to hang them on the city gates for his mere amusement ! 
He twice made the whole people of the city of Delhi emigrate 
with him to Dowlutabad, in southern India, which he wished to 
make the capital, from some foolish fancy ; and during the whole 
of his reign, gave evident signs of being in an unsound state of 
mind ! 

There was, at the time of his father’s death, a saint at Delhi, 
named Nizamoodeen Ouleea, or the saint, who was supposed by 
supernatural means to have driven from Delhi, one night in a 
panic, a large army of Moguls under Turmachurn, who invaded 
India from Transoxiana, in 1303, and laid close siege to the city 
of Delhi, in which the Emperor Allaooddeen was shut up without 
troops to defend himself, his armies being engaged in southern 
India. It is very likely that he did strike this army with a panic 
by getting some of their leaders assassinated in one night, lie 
was supposed to have the <4 dust-ol-ghyb , ” or supernatural purse , 
as his private expenditure is said to have been more lavish even 
than that of the Emperor himself, while he had no ostensible 
source of income whatever. The Emperor was either jealous of 
his influence and display, or suspected him of dark crimes, and 
threatened to humble him when he returned to Delhi. Ashe 
approached the city, the friends of the saint, knowing the resolute 
spirit of the Emperor, urged him to quit the capital, as he had 
been often heard to say, Let me but reach Delhi, and this proud 
priest shall be humbled!” The only reply that the saint would 
ever deign to give from the time the imperial army left Bengal, 
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(■ill it was within one stage of the. capital, was “ Delhi door nst/ 
Della is still far off!. This is now become a proverb over the east 
equivalent to our, “there is many a slip between the cup and the 
hp.” It is prpbable, that the saint had some understanding with 

tt! * SOn in bis P !ans for the “«rder of his father ; it is possible, 
that bis numerous wandering disciples may in reality have been 
murderers and robbers ; and that he could at any time have pro- 
cur.-d through them the assassination of the Emperor. The 
Mahomedan Thugs, or assassins of India, certainly looked upon 
him as one of the great founders of their svstem ; and used to 
make pilgrimages to his tomb as such ; and as he came originally 
from Persia, and is considered by his greatest admirers to have 
>een in his youth a robber, it is not altogether impossible that he 
may have been originally one of the assassins or disciples of the 

“ ° ld luan of the mountain * > ’’ and that he may have set up the 
system of Thuggee in India, and derived a great portion of his 
income from it. Emperors now prostrate themselves at his tomb 
and aspire to have their bones placed near it. While wandering 
about the ruins, I remarked to one of the learned men of the placm 
who attended us, that it was singular Tughluck’s buildings should 
be so rude compared with those of Yulteemnsh, who bail reigned 
more than eighty years before him. “Not at all singular," said 
he ; “was ho not under the curse of the holy saint Nisamoodeen?” 
"And what had the Emperor done to incur the holy man's curse?” 
"fie had taken by force toemyloy upon his palaces, several of the 

masons whom the holy man was employing upon a church,'’ said 
lie. 

T'm Kootub Meenar was, I think, more beyond rny expecta- 
tions man the Taj; first, because I had heard less of it; and 
fjftcomlly , because it stands as it were alone in India— there is ab- 
solutely no other tower in this Indian empire of ours. Large 
pillars have been out out of single stones, and raised in different 
parts of India to commemorate the conquests of Hindoo princes. 
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■ >v t,080 names no one was able to discover for several centuries, till 
a!1 unpretending English gentleman of surprising talents and 
industry, Mr. James IVvnsep, lately brought them to light by 
mastering the obsolete characters in which they and their deeds 
bad been inscribed upon them. These pillars would, lioweveiqbe 
utterly insignificant were they composed of many stones^ due 
knowledge that they are cut out of single stones, brought worn a 
distant mountain, and raised by the united efforts of multitudes 
when the mechanical arts were in a rude state, makes us Mill 
view them with admiration. But the single majesty of tins 
Meenarof Kootubooddeen, so grandly conceived, so beautnuliy 
proportioned, so chastely embellished, and so exquisitely finished, 
fills the mind of the spectator with emotions of wonder and de- 
light ; without any such aid, he feels that it is among the towers 
of the earth, wlmt the Taj is among the tombs-something unique 
of its kind that must ever stand alone in his recollections. 

It is said to have taken forty-four years in building, and 
formed the left of two Meeuars of a mosque. The other Meeuar 
was never raised, but this has been preserved and repaired by the 
liberality of the British government. It is only two hundred an. 
fortv-two feet high, and one hundred and six feet in circumference 
at the base. It is circular, and fluted vertically into twenty- 
seven semicircular and angular divisions. There are four balconies 
supported upon large stone brackets, and surrounded with battle- 
ments of richly cut stone, to enable people to walk room o 
tower with safety. The first is ninety feet from the base he 
second fifty feet further up, the third forty feet further ; and the 
fourth tweutv-four feet above the third. Up to the third balcony, 
the tower is” built of fine but somewhat ferruginous sandstone 

„b<*e surface has become red from exposure to the i • 

atmosphere. Up to the first balcony, the fluting, .re alt.ru.tely 

semicircular J«V*~ -M *. •» * ~ 
far. and iu the third all angular. From the third balcony 
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t.<s the top, the building is composed chiefly of white marble ; and 
the surface is without the deep flutiugs. Around the first story 
there are five horizontal belts of passages from the Koran, en- 
graved in bold relief, and in the Kufic character. In the second 
story there are four, and in the third three. The ascent is by a. 
spiral staircase within, of three hundred and eighty steps ; and 
there are passages from this staircase to the balconies, with others 
here and there for the admission of light and air. 

A foolish notion has prevailed among some people, overfond of 
parados, that this tower is in reality a Hindoo building, and not, 
as commonly supposed, a Mahomedan one. Never was paradox 
supported upon more frail, I might say, absurd foundations. 
They are these — 1st, that there is only one Meenar, whereas there 
ought to have been two — had the unfinished one beeu intended as 
the second, it would not have been, as it really is, larger than the 
first ; 2nd, that other Meenars seen in the present day either do 
not slope inward, from the base up, at all, or do not slope so much 
as this. I tried to trace the origin of this paradox, and I think [ 
found it in a silly old Moonshee in the service of the Emperor. 
He told me that he believed it was built by a former Hindoo 
prince for his daughter, who wished to worship the rising sun, 
and view the waters of the Jumna from the top of it every 
morning. 

There is no other Hindoo building in India at all like, or of 
the same kind as this ; the ribbons or belts of passages from the 
Koran are all in relief, and had they not been originally inserted 
as they are, the whole surface of the building must have been cut 
down to throw them out in bold relief. The slope is the peculiar 
characteristic of all the architecture of the Pythans, by whom the 
church to which this tower belongs was built. Nearly all the 
arches of the church are still standing in a more or less perfect 
state, and all correspond in design, proportion, and execution, to 
the tower. The ruins of the old Hindoo temples about the place, 
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ati'l about every oilier place in India, are totally different in all 
three; here they are all exceedingly paltry and insignificant, 
compared with the church and its tower, and it is evident, that it 
was the intention of the founder to make them appear so to future 
generations of the faithful, for he has taken care to make his own 
great work support rather than destroy them, that they might for 
ever tend to enhance its grandeur. 

It is sufficiently clear that the unfinished Meenar was com- 
menced first, upon too large a scale, and with too small a diminu- 
tion of the circumference from the base upwards. It is two fifths 
larger than the finished tower in circumference, and much more 
perpendicular. Finding these errors when they had got some 
thirty feet from the foundation, the founder, Shumshoodeen, 
began the work anew, and had lie lived a little longer, there is no 
doubt that he would have raised the second tower in its proper 
place, upon the same scale a.s the one completed. His death was 
followed by several successive revolutions ; five sovereigns succeed- 
ed each other on the throne of Delhi in ten years. As usual on 
such occasions, works of peace were suspended ; and succeeding 
sovereigns sought renown in military enterprises rather than in 
building churches. This church was entire, with the exception 
of the second Meenar, when Tamerlane invaded India. He took 
back a model of it with him to Samarcund, together with all 
the masons he could find at Delhi, and is said to have built a 
church upon the same plan at that place, before he set out for the 
invasion of Syria. 

The west face of the quadrangle, in which the tower stands, 
formed the church, which consisted of eleven large arched alcoves, 
the centre and largest of which contained the pulpit. In size and 
beauty they seem to have corresponded with the Meenar ; hut 
they are now all in ruins. In the front of the centre of these 
alcoves stands the metal pillar of the old Hindoo sovereign of 
Delhi, Prethee IJmj, across whose temple all the great mosque, of 
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which this tower forms a part, was thrown in triumph. The ruins, 
of these temples lie scattered all round the place ; and consist of 
colonnades of stone pillars and pedestals, richly enough carved 
with human figures, in attitudes rudely and obscenely conceived. 
The small pillar is of bronze, or a metal which resembles bronze, 
and is softer than brass, and of the same form precisely as that 
of the stone pillar at Erun, on the Eeena river in Malwa, upon 
.which stands the figure of Krishna, with the glory around his 
head. It is said that this metal pillar was put down through the 
earth, so as to rest upon the very head of the snake that supports 
the world ; and that the sovereign who made it, and fixed it upon 
so firm a hash , was told by his spiritual advisers, that his dynasty 
should last as long as the pillar remained where it was. Anxious 
to see that the pillar was really where the priests supposed it to 
be, that his posterity might be quite sure of their position, 
Prethee Raj had it taken up, and he found the blood and some of 
the flesh of the snake’s head adhering t'o the bottom. By this means 
the charm was broken, and the priests told him that he had 
destroyed all the hopes of his house by his want of faith in their 
assurances. I have never met a Hindoo that doubled either that 
the pillar was really upon this snake’s head, or that the King lost 
his crown by his want of faith in the assurance of his priests ! 
They all believe that the pillar is still stuck into the head of the 
great snake, and that no human efforts of the present day could 
remove it. On my way back to ray tents, I asked the old Hindoo 
officer of my guard, who had gone with me to see the metal pillar, 
“What he thought of the story of the pillar?” 

“ What the people relate about this Khillee (pillar) having 
been stuck into the head of the snake that supports the world, 
sir, is nothing' more than a simple historical fact known to every- 
body. Is it not so, my brothers?” said he, turning to the Hindoo 
sepuhees and followers around us, who all declared that no fact 
could ever be better established! 
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f; When the Rajah” continued the old soldier, u had got the 
pillar fast into the head of the snake, he was told by his chief 
priest that his dynasty must now reign over Hindoostan for ever. 

4 But, said the Rajah, 'as all seems to depend upon the pillar be- 
ing on the head of the snake, we had better see that it is so with 
our own eyes. He ordered it to be taken up ; the clergy tried to 
dissuade him, but all in vain. Up it was taken— the flesh and 
the blood of the snake were found upon it— -the pillar was re- 
placed ; but a voice was heard saying-— 4 Thy want of faith hath 
destroyed thee— thy reign must soon end, and with it that of thy 
race/’ 

I asked the old soldier from whence the voice came* 

He said this was a point that had not, he believed, been quite 
settled, dome thought it was from the serpent himself below the 
earth — others that it came from the high priest, or some of his 
clergy ! u Wherever it came from,” said the old man, u there is 
no doubt that God decreed the Rajah’s fall for his want of faith ; 
and fall he did soon after.” 

All our followers concurred in this opinion, and the old man 
seemed quite delighted to think that he had had an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments upon so great a question before so 
respectable an audience. 

The Emperor Shumshodeen Alturnsh is said to have designed 
this great Mahomedan church at the suggestion of Khojah 
Kootub-ooddeen/a Mahometan saint from Ouse, in Persia, who 
was his religious guide and apostle — and died some sixteen years 
before him. His tomb is among the ruins of this old city. 
Pilgrims visit it from all parts of India, and go away persuaded 
that they shall have all they have asked, provided they have given 
or promised liberally in a pure spirit of faith in his influence with 
the Deity. The tomb of the saint is covered with gold brocade, 
and protected by an awning — those of the Emperors around it lie 
naked and exposed. Emperors and princes in abundance lie ail 
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around him ; and their tombs are entirely disregarded by the bun* 
dreds that daily prostrate themselves bofore bis, and have been 
doing so for the last six hundred years. Among the rest I saw 
here the tomb of Mouzzim, alias Bahadur Shah, the son and 
successor of Ourungzebe, and that of the blind old Emperor Shah 
Alum, from whom the honourable Company got their Dewanee 
gtant. The grass grows upon the slab that covers the remains of 
Mouzzim the most learned, most pious, and most amiable, I he* 
here, of the crowned descendants of the great Akbar. These 
kings and princes all try to get a plaGe as near as they can to the 
remains of such old saints, believing that the ground is more holy 
than any other, and that they may give them a lift on the day of 
resurrection ! The heir apparent to the throne of Delhi visited 
the tomb the same day that I did.* He was between sixty and 
seventy years of age. I asked some of the attendants of the tomb, 
on my way back, what he had come to pray for ; and was told that 
no one knew, hut every one supposed it was for the death of the 
Emperor, his lather, who was only fifteen years older, and was 
busily engaged in promoting an intrigue at the instigation of one 
of his wives, to oust him, and get one of her sons, Mirza Saleem, 
Rvknouledgd as his successor by the British government. It was 
the Hindoo festival of the Busunt, and all the avenues to the tomb 
of this old saint were crowded when I visited it. Why the Maho- 
medans crowded to the tomb on a Hindoo holiday I eo.uld not 
ascertain. 

The Emperor Altnmsh, who died a. d. 1235, is buried close 
behind one end of the arched alcove, in a beautiful tomb without 
its cupola. He built the tomb himself, and left orders that there 
should be no purdah (screen) between him and heaven; amino 
dome was thrown over the building in consequence. Other great 
men have done the same, and their tombs look as if their domes 


* He is now Emperor, towing a»«pe?fled_lug father, Ajdxur SLjdi, in 1«3J, 
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list! fallen in ■; they think the way should he left clear for a start 
on the day of resurrection. The church is stated to have been 
added to it by the Emperor Baleen, and the Meenar finished. 
About the end of the seventeenth century it was so shaken by an 
earthquake, that the two upper stories fell down. Our govern- 
ment, when the country came into our possession, undertook to 
repair these two stories, and entrusted the work to Captain Smith, 
who built up one of stone, and the other of wood, and completed 
the repairs in three years. The one was struck by lightning eight 
or nine years after, and came down. If it was anything like the 
one that is left, the lightening did well to remove it. About five 
years ago, while the Emperor w r as on a visit to the tomb of 
Kootub-ood-deen, a madman got into his private apartments. The 
servants were ordered to turn him out. On passing the Meenar 
he ran in, ascended to the top, stood a few moments on the verge, 
lau diing at those who were running after him, and made a spring 
that enabled him to reach the bottom, without touching the sides. 
An eye-witness told me that he kept his erect position till about 
half-way down, when he turned over, and continued to turn till 
he got to the bottom, where his fall made a report like a gum 
He was of course dashed to pieces. About five months ago an- 
other fell over by accident, and was dashed to pieces against the 
sides. A new road has been here cut through the tomh of the 
Emperor Alla- ood-deen, who mnrderedJiis father-in-law — the first 
Mahomedan conqueror of southern India, and his remains have 
been scattered to the winds. 

A very pretty marble tomb, to the west of the alcoves, covers 
the remains of Imam Mushudee, the religious guide of the Em- 
peror Akbar ; and a magnificent tomb of freestone covers those of 
one of his four foster brothers. This was long occupied as a 
dwelling-house by the late Mr. Blake, of the Bengal civil service, 
who was lately barbarously murdered at Jeypoor. To make room 
far his dining-tables he removed the marble slab, which covered 
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llio remains of the dead, from the centre of the building', s gainst 
the in gent remonstrance of the people, and threw it carelessly on 
one side against the wall, where it now lies. The people appealed 
in vain, it is said, to Mr. Fraser, the Governor-general’s represen- 
tative, who was soon after assassinated ; and a good many attri- 
bute the death of both to this outrage upon the remains of the 
dead foster-brother of Akbar. Those of Alla-ood-deen were, no 
doubt, older and less sensitive* Tombs equally magnificent cover 
the remains of the other three foster-brothers of Akbar, but I 
did not entex them* 
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CHAPTER XX, 


NEW DELHI OR SHAHJEHANABA.D. 

On the 22ml of January, 1836, we went on twelve miles to 
th e new city Delhi, built by the Emperor Shah Jehan, and called 
after him Shahjehanabad ; and took up our quarters in the palace 
of the Begum Sumroo, a fine building, agreeably situated in a 
garden opening into the great street, with a branch of the great 
canal rurmiug through it, and as quiet as if it had been in a 
wilderness. We had obtained from the Begum permission to 
occupy this palace during our stay. It was elegantly furnished, 
the servants were ail exceedingly attentive, and we were very 

happy. /./.'A,. ■ 

The Ivootub Meenar stands upon the back of the sandstone 
range of low hills, and the road descends over the north-eastern 
face of this range for half a mile, and then passes over a level 
plain all the way to the new city, which lies on the right bank of 
the river Jumna. The whole plain is literally covered with the 
remains of splendid Mahomed an mosques and Mausoleums. These 
Mahomedans seem as if they had always in their thoughts 
the saying of Christ, which Akbar has inscribed on the gateway at 
Futtehpore Secree, “ Life is a bridge which you are to pass over, 
and not to build your dwellings upon.” The buildings which 
they have left behind them have almost all a reference to a future 
state — they laid out their means in a church, in which the Deity 
might be propitiated ; in a tomb where learned and pious men 
might chant their Koran over their remains, and youth be in- 
structed in their duties ; in a same, a bridge, a canal built gratuD 
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tously {or the public good, that those who enjoyed their advantages 
Irom generation to generation might pray for the repose of their 
souls. How could it be otherwise, where the land was the 
property of government, where capital was never concen- 
trated or safe, where the only aristocracy was that of office, 
while the Emperor was the sole recognised heir of all his public 
officers. The only things that he could not inherit, were his 
tombs, his temples, bis bridges, his canals, and his caravansaries. 
I was acquainted with the history of most of the great men whose 
tombs and temples, I visited along ihe road ; but I asked in vain 
for a sight of the palaces they occupied in their day of pride and 
power. They all had, no doubt, good houses agreeably situated, 
like that of the Begum Sumroo, in the midst of well-watered 
gardens and shrubberies, delightful in their season ; but they cared 
less about them they knew that the Emperor was heir to every 
member of the great body to which they belonged, the aristocracy 
of office - and might transfer all their wealth to his treasury, and 
all their palaces to his successors, the moment the breath should 
be out of their bodies. If their sons got office, it would neither 
he in the same grades, nor in the same places as those of their 
fathers. 

How different it is in Europe where our aristocracy is formed 
upon a different basis ; no one knows where to find the tombs in 
which the remains of great men who have passed away, repose ; 
or the churches and colleges they have founded; or the saraes, the 
bridges, the canals they formed gratuitously for the public good ; 
but everybody knows where to find their “ proud palaces “ life 
is not to them a bridge over which they are to pass, and not build 
their dwellings upon V The eldest sons enjoy all patrimonial es- 
tates ; and employ them as best they may to get their younger 
brothers into situations in the church, the army, the navy aud 
other public establishments, in which they may be honourably aud 
liberally provided lor out of the public purse. 


TOMB Of MUNSGOR ALL* KH0, 



About half way between the great tower and the new city, 
on the -left hand side of the road, stands the tomb of Muosoor Ally 
Khan, the great grandfather of the present King of Qude. Of 
all the tombs to be seen in this immense extent of splendid ruins* 
this is perhaps the only one raised over a subject, the family of 
whose inmates are now in a condition even to keep it iu repair* 
It is a very beautiful mausoleum, built after the model of the Taj 
at Agra ; with this difference, that the external wall around the 
quadrangle of the Taj is here, as it were, thrown back, and closed 
in upon the tomb. The beautiful gateway at the entrance of 
the gardens of the Taj forms each of the four sides of the tomb 
of Munsoor Aliy Khan, with ail its chaste beauty of design, pro- 
portion, and ornament. The quadrangle in which this mausoleum 
stands is about three hundred and fifty yards square, surrounded 
by a stone wall, with handsome gateways, and filled in the same 
maimer as that of the Taj at Agra, with cisterns and fruit-trees. 
Three kinds of stones are used,— white marble, red sandstone, and 
the fine white and fieshcoloured sandstone of Roopbas. The 
dome is of white marble, and exactly of the same form as that 
of the Taj ; but it stands on a neck or base of sandstone, with 
twelve sides, and the white marble is of a quality very inferior to 
that of the Taj. It is of coam dolomite, and has become a good 
deal discoloured by time, so as to give it the appearance which 
Bishop Iieber noticed, of potted meat . The neck is not quite so 
long as that of the Taj, and is better covered by the marble cu- 
polas that stand above each face of the building. The four noble 
minarets are however wanting. The apartments are ail in num- 
ber and form exactly like those of the Taj, but they are somewhat 
less in size. In the centre of the first floor lies the beautiful 
marble slab that bears the date of this small pillar of a tottering 
state % A. H. 1167 ; and in a vault underneath, repose his remains, 
by the side of those of one of Ins grand-daughters. The graves 
that cover these remains are of plain earth, strewed with fre^h 
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flowers, and covered with plain cloth. About two mues irum una 
tomb to the east stands that of the father of Akbar, Hoonlaeeoon., 
a large and magnificent building. As I rode towards this build- 
ing to see the slab that covers the head of poor Dara Sheokoh, I 
frequently cast a lingering look behind, to view, as often as I 
could, this very pretty imitation of the most beautiful of all the 
tombs of the earth. 

On my way I turned in to see t he tomb of the celebrated 
saint, Nizamoodeen 'Ouleea, the defeater *-f the Traosoxianian 
army under Turmachurn, in 1303, to which pilgrimages are still 
made from all parts of India.* It is a small building, surmounted 
by a white marble dome, and kept very clean and neat. By its side 
is that of the poet Khusroo, his contemporary and friend,, who 
moved about where he pleased through the palace of the Emperor 


tempore, to his lyre,, while the greatest and the fairest watched 
bis lips to catch the expressions ns they came warm from bis soul 
His popular songs are still the most popular and he is one of the 
favoured few who live through ages in the everyday thoughts and 
feelings of many millions, while the crowned heads that patronized 
them in their brief day of pomp and power are forgotten, or re- 
membered merely as. they happened to be connected with them. 
His tomb has also a dome, and the grave is covered with rich 
brocade,, and attended with as much reverence and devotion as 
that of the great saint himself, while those of the emperors, kings, 
and princes, that have been crowded around them, are entirely 
disregarded. A number of people are employed to read the Koran 
over the grave of the old saint, who died A. H. 725, and are paid 


* Nizamoodeen was the diaciple of Fuvreedocdeen Gunj Shukur, so caUe& 
from his look being sufficient to convert clods of earth into Jumps of sugary 
Kmr«f»d was the disciple of Kootiibuoddeeu, of old Delhi, who was the d^cipia 
of o£./A jmefyAtiic- greatest of ail ' their' saints, ' , ; m 



A royal drunkard, 


by cc'Unbiitions from the present Emperor, and the members of 
bis family, who occasionally come in their hoar of need, to entreat 
Ids intercession with the Deity in their favour, and by the humble 
pilgrims who flock from all parts fur the same purpose. A great 
many boys are here educated by these 
volume, 


readers o£ their sacred 
All my attendants bowed their heads to the dust before 
the shrine of the saint, hue they seemed especially indifferent to 
those of the royal family, which are all open to the skv. Respect 
shown or neglect towards them could bring neither good nor 
evil; while any slight to the tomb of the crusty old saint might, be 
of serious consequence ! 

In an enclosure formed by marble screens, beautifully carved, 
is the tomb of the favourite son of the present Emperor, Mirza 
Juhangeer, whom I knew intimately at Allahabad, in 181 . 6 , when 
lie was killing himself as fast as he could with Hoffman’s cherry 
brandy, 1 ‘ This,” he would say to me, “ is really the only liquor 
that you Englishmen have worth drinking ; and its only fault is 
that it makes one drunk too soon !’’ To prolong his pleasure, he 
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tomb which Interested me most — that of Jeb&nara; Begum, the 
favourite sister of poor Dara Shekoh, and daughter of Shah Jehan. 
|t stands in the same enclosure,- ' with the brother of the present 
Emperor on one side, and his ■ daughter on the other. Her re- 
fii.a.ins are covered with a marble slab hollow at the top, and e%~ 
-posed to the sky — the hollow is filled with earth covered with 
£>Teen grass. Upon her tomb is the following inscription, the 
three first lines of which are said to have been written by herself. 

<* Let, no rich canopy cover my grave. This grass is the best 
rovering for the tombs -of the poor in spirit. The humble, the 
transitory Jehanara, the disciple ot the holy men of Cheest, the 
daughter q£ the Emperor Shah Johan. ” 

1 went over the magnificent tomb of Hoorn aeeoon, which was 
raised over his remains by his so . i the Umperor Akbar. It stands 
In the centre of a quadrangle of about four hundred yards square, 
with a cloistered wall all round 5 but I must not describe any 
more tombs. Here, under a marble slab, lies the head of poor 
Dara, Shekoh, who but for a little infirmity of temper had, per- 
haps, changed the destinies of India, by changing the character 
of education among the aristocracy of the countries under his 
rule, and preventing the birth of the Mahrafcta powers, by leaving 
untouched the independent kingdoms of the Deccan, upon whose 
ruins, under his bigoted brother, the former rose. Secular and 
religions education were always inseparably combined among 
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ocean to xvliich this stream of Mahometan education flowed from 
the west, and spread all over India ; and had I)ara subdued his 
brothers, and ascended the throne, he would probably have 
arrested the flood by closing the public offices against these 
Persian adventurers, and filling them with Christians and 
Hindoos. This would have changed the character of the aristo- 
cracy and the education of the people. 

While looking upon the slab under which his head reposes, 

I thought of the slight “accidents by flood and field,” the still 
slighter thought of the brain and feeling ot the heart, on which 
the destinies of nations and of empires often depend— on the dis- 
covery of the great diamond in the mines of Golconda— on the 
accident which gave it into the hands of an ambitious Persian 
adventurer-on the thought which suggested the advantage of 
presenting it to Shah Jelian— on the feeling which made Dara get 
off, and Ourungzebe sit ou his elephant at the battle of Samongur, 
on which depended the fate of India, and perhaps the advancement 
of the Christian religion and European literature and science over 
India. But for the accident which gave Charles Martel the 
victory over the Saracens at Tours, Arabic and Persian had per- 
haps been the classical languages, and Islamism the religion of 
Europe ; and where we have cathedrals and colleges we might 
have had mosques and mausoleums, and America and the Cape, the 
compass and the press, the steam-engine, the telescope, and the 
Copernican system, might have remained still undiscovered ; and 
but for the accident which turned Hannibal’s face from Rome after 
the battle of Cannro, or that which intercepted his brother 
Asd rubai’s letter, we might now all be speaking the languages of 
Tyre and Sidon, and roasting our own children in offerings to 
Sewa or Saturn, instead of saving those of the Hindoos ! loot 
Para 1 but for thy little jealousy of thy father and thy son, t W 
desire to do all the work without their aid, and those occasional 
ebullitions of passion waich alienated from thee the most power- 
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ful of the Hindoo princes, whom it was so much thy wish and thy 
interest to cherish, thy generous heart .and enlightened mind had 
reigned over this vast empire, and made it, perchance, the garden 
it deserves to be made. 

I visited the celebrated mosque known by the name of 
Jumma Musjid, a fine building raised by Shah Jehan, and finish- 
ed in six: years, A..H 1060, at a cost of ten lacks of rupees, or one 
hundred thousand pounds. Money compared toman’s labour and 
subsistence is still four times more valuable in India than in King- 
land : and a similar building in England would cost at least four 
hundred thousand pounds. It is like all the buildings raised by 
this Emperor, in the best taste and style. I was attended by three 
very well dressed and modest Hindoos, and a Mahomed an servant 
of the Emperor. My attention was so much taken up with the 
edifice, that I did not perceive till I was about to return, that the 
doorkeepers had stopped my three Hindoos. I found that they 
had offered to leave their shoes behind, and submit to anything to 
be permitted to follow me* but the porters had, they said, strict 
orders to admit no worshippers of idols ; for their master was a 
man of the hook, and had therefore got a little of the truth in him, 
though unhappily not much, since his heart had not been opened 
to that of the Koran. Nuthoo could have told him, that he also 
had a book , which he and some fourscore millions more thought as 
good as his or better; but he was afraid to descant upon the 
merits of his shasters, and the miracles of Kishen Jee, among 
such fierce cut-throat looking people ; he looked, however, as if ha 
could have eaten the porter, Koran and all, when I came to their 
rescue. The only volumes which Mahomedans designate by the 
name of the look , are the old and new Testament, and the Koran. 

I visited also the palace, which was built by the same 
Emperor. It stands on the right hank of the Jumna, and occupies 
a quadrangle surrounded by a high wall built of red sandstone, 
about one mile in circumference ; one side looks down into the 
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clear stream of the Jumna, while the others are surrounded by 
the streets of the city. The entrance is by a noble gateway to 
the west ; and facing this gateway on the I inside, a hundred and 
twenty yards distant, is the Dewani Aam, or the common hall of 
audience. This is a large ball, the roof of which is supported 
upon four colonnades of pillars of red sandstone, now whitewashed, 
but once covered over with stucco work and gilded. On one of 
these pillars is shown the mark of the dagger of a Hindoo prince 
of Ohittore, who, in the presence of the Emperor, stabbed to the 
heart one of the Mahometan ministers who made use of some 
disrespectful language towards- him. On being asked, how be 
presumed to do this in the presence of his sovereign, be answered 
in the very words almost of Khoderie Dim, 


I right my wror.gs where they are given, 
Though it were iu the court of Heaven [ 


The throne projects into- the hall from the back,, in front of 
the large central arch ; it is raised ten feet above the floor, and is 
about ten wide,, and covered by a marble canopy supported upon 
four marble pillars, all beautifully inlaid with mosaic work ex, 
quisitely finished, but now much dilapidated. T he room, or re cess ^ 
in which the throne stands, is open to the front, and about fifteen 
feet wide, and six deep. There is a door at the back, by which 
the Emperor entered from his private apartments, and one on his 
left, from which his prime minister or chief officer of state 
approached the throne by a flight of steps leading into the balk 
In front of the throne, and raised some three feet above the floor, 
is a fine large slab of white marble, on which one of the secretaries 
stood during the hours of audience, to hand up to the throne any 
petitions that were presented, and to receive and convey com- 
mands. As the people approached over the intervening one 
hundred and twenty yards, between the gateway and the hall of 
audience, they were made to bow down lower and lower to the 
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figure of the Emperor, as he sat upon his throne without deigning 
to show, by any motion of limb or muscle, that he was really 

made of flesh and blood, and not cut out of the marble he sat 
upon l 

X he marble walls on three sides of this recess are inlaid with 
precious siones, representieg some of the most beautiful birds and 
flowers of India, according to tbe boundaries of the country v hen 
Shah Jehan built this palace, which included Cabool and 
Cashmere, afterwards served from it on the invasion of Nadir 
Shah. On the upper part of the back wall is represented, in the 
same precious stones, and in a graceful attitude, an European in a 
kind of Spanish costume, plajing upon his guitar, and in the cha- 
racter of Orpheus, charming the birds and beasts which be first 
taught the people of India so well to represent in this manner. 
This I have ho doubt was intended by Austin de Bardeux for him- 
self. The man from Sheraz, Amanut Khau, who designed all the 
noble l.'igra characters in which the passages from the Koran are 
inscribed upon different parts of the Taj at Agra, was permitted 
to place his own name in the same bold characters on the right 
Land side as we enter the tomb of tbe Emperor and his queen. It 
is inscribed after the date thus a. h. 1048, “ The humble 
Faqueer Amanut Khan of Sheraz.” Austin was a still greater 
favourite than Amanut Khan ; and the Emperor Shah Jehan, no 
doubt, readily acceded to his wishes to have himself represented 
in what appeared to him and his courtiers so beautiful a picture. 

Hie Dew a m Khas, or hall of private audience, is a much 
more splendid building than the other, from its richer materials, 
being all built of white marble beautifully ornamented. The roof 
is supported upon colonnades of marble pillars. The throne stands 
in the centre of this hall, and is ascended by steps, and covered by 
a canopy, with four artificial peacocks on the four corners. Here, 
thought I, as I entered this apartment, sat ©urungzebe when he 
ordered the assassination of his brothers Dara and Moorad,and the 
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imprisonment and destruction by slow poison of bis son. Mahomed, 
who had so often fought bravely by his side in battie. Here also, 
but a few months before, sat the great Shah Jell an, to receive the 
insolent commands of this same grandson, Mahomed, when flushed 
with victory ; and to offer him the throne, merely to disappoint 
the hopes of the youth's father, Ourungzebe. Here stood in chains 
the graceful Sooleeman, to receive his sentence of death by slow 
poison with his poor young brother, Sipeher Shekel), who had shared 
all his father’s toils and dangers, and witnessed his brutal murder ! 
Here sat Mahomed Shah, bandying compliments with his ferocious 
conqueror, Nadir Shah, who had destroyed his armies, plundered 
bis treasury, stripped his throne, and ordered the murder of a 
hundred thousand of the helpless inhabitants of his capital, men, 
women, and children, in a general massacre. The bodies of these 
people lay in the streets tamtmg the air, while the two sovereigns 
sat here sipping their coffee, and swearing to the most deliberate 
lies in the name of their God, prophet, and Koran ; — all are now 
dust ; that of the oppressor undistingaisliabie from that of the 
oppressed.* Within this appartment and over the side arches at 
one end, is inscribed in black letters the celebrated couplet, “ If 


# It, is related that the coffee was delivered to the two sovereigns in this 
room upon a gold salver, by the most polished gen tie man of the court. His 
motions, as he entered fcho gorgeous apartment, amidst the splendid trains of 
the two Emperors, were watched with groat anxiety; if lie presented the 
coffee first to his own master, the furious conqueror, before whom the sover- 
eign of India and all his courtiers trembled, might order him to instant 
execution ; if he presented it- to Nadir first, he would insult Ins own sovereign 
out of fear of the stranger. To the astonishment of all, he walked up with 
a steady step direct to his own master. “I capnot,” said he, “aspire to the* 
honour of presenting the cup to the king of kings, your majesty’s honoured 
guest, nor would your majesty wish that any hand but your own should do ho.** 
The Emperor took the cup from the golden salver, and presented it to Nadir 
Shah, who said with a smile as ha took it, “Had all your officers known and 
don© their duty like this mart, you had never, my good cousin, seen me and 
my Ktvzul Bashus at Delhi;. take care of him for your own sake, and get. 
sound you many like him as you can.” 
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there be a paradise on the face of the earth, it is this— it is this— 
it is tins . 0 Anything more unlike paradise than this place now 
is, can hardly be conceived. Here are crowded together twelve 
hundred kings and queens , (tor all the descendants of the Emperors 
assume the title of Sulateens, the plural of Sultans,.) literally 
eating each other up. 

Government, from motives of benevolence, has here attempt- 
ed to apportion out the pension they assign to the Emperor, to 
the different members of his great family circle, who are to be 
subsisted upon it, instead o f leaving it to his own discretion. 
This has perhaps tended to prevent the family from throwing off 
its useless members, to mix with the common herd ; and to make 
the population pi ess against the means of subsistence within these 
walls. Kings and queens ot the house of Tymour are to be found 
lying about in scores, like broods of vermin, without food to eat 
or clothes to cover their nakedness. It has been proposed by 
some, to establish colleges for them in the palace, to fit them by 
education for high offices under onr government. Were this 
done, this pensioned family, which never can possibly feel well 
affected towards our government or any government but their 
own, would alone send out men enough to fill all the civil offices 
open to the natives of the country, to the exclusion of the mem- 
bers of the humbler but better affected families of Mahomedans 
and Hindoos. If they obtained the offices they would be educated 
for, the evil to government and to society would be very great ; 
and if they did not get them, the evil would be great to themselves, 
since they would be encouraged to entertain hopes that could not 
be realized. Better let them shift for themselves and quietly 
sink among the crowd. They would only become rallying points 
for dissatisfaction and multiplied sources of disaffection ; every- 
where doing mischief, and nowhere doing good. Let loose upon 
society, they everywhere disgust people by their insolence and 
knavery, against which we are every day required to protect the 
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people by our interference ; the prestige of their name will by 
degrees diminish, and they will sink by-and-by into utter 
insignificance. During his stay at Jubbulpore, Kambuksh, 
the nephew of the Emperor, whom I have already men- 
tioned as the most sensible member of the family, did an 
infinite deal of good by cheating almost all the tradesmen of the 
town. Till he came down among them with all his ragamuffins 
from Delhi, men thought the Padshahs and their progeny must 
be something superhuman, something not to be spoken of, much 
less approached without reverence ; during the latter part of his 
stay, mv court was crowded with complaints ; and no one has ever 
since heard a scion of the house of Tymour spoken of but as a 
thing to be avoided — a person more prone than others to take 
in his neighbours. One of these king*, who has not. more than 
ten shillings a month to subsist himself and family upon will, in 
writing to the representative of the British government, address 
him as “ Fidwee khass,” our particular slave ; and be addressed 
in reply with, “ Your majesty’s commands have been received by 
your shave I ” 

I visited the college, which is in the mausoleum of Ghazee- 
ood-Deen, a fine building, with its usual accompaniment of a 
inosque and a college. The slab that covers the grave, and the 
marble screens that surround the ground that "contain it, are 
amongst the most richly 7 cut things that I have seen. The learned 
and pious Mahomedans in the institution told me in my morning 
visit, that there should always be a small hollow in the top of 
marble slabs like that on Jehanara’s whenever any of them were 
placed over graves, in order to admit water, earth, and grass ; but 
that, strictly speaking, no slab should be allowed to cover the 
grave, as it could not fail to be in the way of the dead when sum- 
moned to get up by the trumpet of Israeel on the day of the resur- 
rection! “Earthly pride/' said they, £ ‘ has violated this rub ; 
and now everybody that can afford it gets a marble slab put over 
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Ms grave. But it is' not- .only in this that men have been failing 
off from the.' letter and spirit of the law • for we now hear drums 
heating end trumpets sounding even among the tombs of the saints 
a thing that our forefathers would not have considered povssible ! 
In former days it was only a prophet like Moses, Jesus, or Mg 
homed, that was suffered to have a stone placed over his head;.” 

] a dved them how it was that the people crowded to the tombs of 
their saints, as I saw them at that of Kootab Shah, in old Delhi, 
on the Btisnnt r a, ■ Hindoo festival. “ It only shows/’ said they, 
‘•that the end of the world is approaching. Are we not divided 
into seventy-two. sects among ourselves ; all falling pff into Bin?- 
dpoism, and every day committing greater and greater follies I 
these are the manifest signs long ago poi nted out." ' by 'wise and. 
holy men, as indicating the approach of the last day V J A map 
plight make a curious book out of the indications of the end of 
the world, according to the notions of different people or difierent 
individuals. The Hindoos have had many different worlds or 
ages ; and the change from the good to the bad, or the golden to 
the iron age, is considered to have been indicated by a thousand 
curious incidents. I one day asked an old Hindoo priest, a very 
worthy man, what made the five heroes of the Al&habhurut, the 
demigod brothers of Indian story, leave the plains and bury them- 
selves no one knew where, in the eternal -snows of the Hiramalah 
mountains? c£ Why, sir/’ said he, e£ there is no question about 
that* Jndishter, the eldest, who reigned quietly at Delhi after 
the long war, one day sat down to dinner with his four brothers 
and their single wife .Dor pu tee, for you know, sir, they had poly 
one among them all The king said grace, and the covers were 
removed ; when to their utter consternation a full grown fly was 
seen seated upon the dish of rice that stood before his majesty f 
Jndishter rose in consternation. ‘When flies begin to blow upon 
men's dinners/ said his majesty, ‘you may he sure, my brothers,' 
that- the end of thp world is near— the golden agp is gone— the 
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Iron one has commenced, and we must all be off ; the plains of 
India are no longer a fit abode for gentlemen.’ Without taking 
one morsel of food ” added the priest, u they set out, and were 
never after seen or heard of. They were, however, traced by 
manifest supernatural signs up through the valley of the Ganges 
to the snow tops of the Hi nun a! ah, in which they no doubt left 
their mortal coils.” They seem to feel a singular attachment for 
the birthplace of their great progenitrix ; for no place in the 
world is, I suppose, more infested by them than Delhi at present ; 
and there a dish of rice without a fly would, in the iron, be as rare 
a thing as a dish with one in the golden age. 

.Mahomedans in India sigh for the restoration of the old 
Jdahomedan regime, not from any particular attachment to the 
descendants of Tymour, but with precisely the same feelings that 
Whigs and Tories sigh for the return to power of their respective 
parties in England ; it would give them all tire offices in a country 
where office is everything. Among them, as among ourselves, 
every man is disposed to rate his own abilities highly, and to have 
a. good deal of confidence in his own good luck ; and all think, 
that if the field were once opened to them by such a change, they 
should very soon be able to find good positions i'or themselves and 
their children in it. Perhaps there are few communities in the 
world, among whom education is more generally diffused than 
among Mahomedans in India. He who holds an office worth 
twenty rupees a month, commonly gives his sons an education 
equal to that of a prime minister. They learn, through the 
medium of the Arabic and Persian languages, what young men in 
our colleges learn through those of the Greek and Latin— that is, 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. After his seven years of study, 
the young Mahomedan binds his turban upon a head almost as 
well filled with the things which appertain to these three branches 
pf knowledge, as the young man raw from Oxford— ho will talk 
m fluently alfo.ut Socrates and Aristotle,. Plato and Hippocrates' 
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Galen and Avicenna, alias Socrate, Arisfotalees, A Satan, Bocrnte, 
Jaleenoos, and Booalee Selina ; and what is much to his advantage 
in India, the languages in which he has learnt what he knows 
are those which he most requires through life. He therefore 
thinks himself well fitted to fill the high offices which are now 
filled exclusively by Europeans, and naturally enough wishes 
the re-establishment of that power which would open them to him. 
On the faculties and operations of the human mind on man’s 
passions and affections, and his duties in all relations of life, the 
works of Imam Mahomed Ghuzallee and Nirseerooddeen Toosee, 
hardly yield to those of Plato and Aristotle, or to those of any 
other authors who have ever written on the same subjects in any 
country. These works, the Aheaololoora, epitomised into the 
Keemeeai Soadut, and the Akhlaki Naseree, with the didactic 
poems of Sadee, are the great “ Pierian spring ” of moral instruc- 
tion, from which the Mahomed an delights to drink deep ” from 
infancy to old age, and a better spring it would be difficult to find 
in the works of any other three men. 

It is not only the desire for office that makes the educated 
Mahomedans cherish the recollection of the old regime in Hin- 
doostan ; they say, <l We pray every night for the Emperor and 
his family, because our forefathers ate of the salt of his forefathers” 
—that is, our ancestors were in the service of his ancestors ; and, 
consequently, were of the aristocracy of the country. Whether they 
really were so matters not ; they persuade themselves or their child- 
ren that they were. This is a very common and a very innocent sort 
of vanity. We often find Englishmen in India, and I suppose in all 
the rest of our foreign settlements, sporting high Tory opinions and 
feelings, merely with a view to have it supposed, that their families 
are, or at some time were, among the aristocracy of the land. To 
express a wish for Conservative predominance, is the same thing with 
them, as to express a wish for the promotion in the army, navv, 
ojr church, of some of their near relations ; and thus to indicate, 
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that they are among the privileged class whose wishes the Tories 
would be obliged to consult were they in power. 

Man is indeed “ fearfully and wonderfully made ; ” to be 
fitted himself for action in the world, or for directing ably the 
actions of others, it is indispensably necessary, that he should mis 
freely from his youth up with his fellow meu. I have elsewhere 
mentioned, that the state of imbecility to which a man of natur- 
ally average powers of intellect may be reduced when brought tip 
with bis mother in the seraglio, is inconceivable to those who 
have not had opportunities of observing it. The poor old Em- 
peror of Delhi, to whom so many millions look up, is an instance. 
A more venerable looking man it is difficult to conceive j and had 
he been educated and brought up with his fellow men, he would 
no doubt have had a mind worthy of his person. As it is, he has 
never been anything but a baby. Rajah Jewun ham, an excel- 
lent portrait-painter, and a very honest and agreeable person, was 
lately employed to take the Emperor’s portrait- After the first 
few sittings, the picture was taken into the seraglio to the ladies. 
The next time he eame, the Emperor requested him to remove the 
great blotch from under the nose. “ May it please your majesty, 
it is impossible to draw any person without a shadow ; and I hope 
many millions will long continue to repose under that ot your 
majesty “ True, Rajah,” said his majesty, “ men must have 
shadows • but there is surely no necessity for placing them imme- 
diately under their noses ! The ladies will not allow mine to ha 
put there ; they say it looks as if I had been taking snuff all my 
life ; and it certainly has a most filthy appearance ; besides,^ it is 
all awry, as I told you when you began upon it 1 Ihe Rajah 
was obliged to remove from uuder the imperial, and certainly very 
noble nose, the shadow which he had thought worth ail the rest 
of the picture. Queen Elisabeth is said, by an edict, to have 
commanded all artists who should paint her likeness, “ to place 
her in a warden with a full light upon her, and the painter to 
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^ put any shadow in her face at his peri! !” The next time the 
Kajah came, the Emperor took the opportunity of consultin'.' him 
upon a subject that had given him a good deal of anxiety for 
many months, the dismissal of one of his personal servants who 
had become negligent and disrespectful. He first took care that 
no one should be within hearing, and then whispered in the 
artist’s ear, that he wished to dismiss this man. The Rajah said 
carelessly, as he looked from the imperial head to the canvass. 
“ Wh f does J our majesty not discharge the man if he displeases 
you?’ “Why do I not discharge him! 1 wish to do so, of 
course, and have wished to do so for many months ; but kooeh 
tudbeer chaheea some plan of operations must be devised.” “If 
your majesty dislikes the man, you have only to order him 
outside the gates of the palace, and you are relieved from his 
presence at once.” “ True, man, I am relieved from his presence, 
but his enchantments may still reach me ; it isthem that I most 
dread— he keeps me in a continual state of alarm ; and I would 
give anything to get him away in good humour !” 

When the Rajah returned to Meerut, he received a visit from 
one of the Emperor’s sous or nephews, who wanted to see the 
place. His tents were pitched upon the plain not far from the 
theatre ; he arrived in the evening, and there happened to be a 
play that night. Several times during the night he got a message 
from the prince to say, that the grounds near his tents were 
haunted by all manner of devils. The Rajah sent to assure him, 
that this could not possibly be the case. At last a mau came 
about midnight, to say that the prince could stand it no longer, 
and had given orders to prepare for his immediate return* to 
Delhi ; for the devils ; were increasing so rapidly, that they must 
all be inevitably devoured before daybreak if they remained'. The 
Rajah noiv went to the prince’s camp, where he found him and his 
followers in a state of utter consternation, looking towards the 
theatre. I he last carriages were leaving the theatre, and going 
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across the plain ; and these silly people had takea them all for 
devils ! 

The present pensioned imperial family of Delhi are commonly 
considered to be of the house of Tymour Lung, (the lame,) because 
Babur, the real founder of the dynasty, was descended from him 
in the seventh stage. Tymour merely made a predatory inroad 
into India, to kill a few million of unbelievers , plunder the country 
of all the^ni oveabl e valuables he and his soldiers could collect; and 
take back into slavery all the best artificers of all kinds that they 
could lay their hands upon. He left no one to represent him 
in India; he claimed no sovereignty, and founded no dynasty 
there. There is no doubt much in the prestige of a name ; and 
though six generations had passed away, the people of northern 
India still trembled at that of the lame monster. Babur wished 
to impress upon the minds of the people the notion, that he had 
at his beck, the same army of demons that Tymour commanded ; 
and he boasted his descent from him for the same motive that 
Alexander boasted his, from the horned and cloven-footed god of 
the Egyptain desert, as , something to sanctify all enterprises, 
justify the use of all means, and carry before him the belief in his 
invincibility ! ■ ( . 

Babur was an admirable chief— -a fit founder of a great dy- 
nasty — a very proper object for the imaginations of future genera- 
tions to dwell upon, though not quite so good as his grandson, the 
great Akbar. Tymour was a ferocious monster, -who knew 
how to organize and command the set of demons who com* 
posed his army, and how best to direct them for the destruc- 
tion of the civilized portion of mankind and their works ; but 
who knew nothing else. In his invasion of India, he caused the 
people of the towns and villages through which he passed, to be 
'alb; .massacred without regard to religion, age, or sex. If the. 
soldiers in the town resisted, the people were all murdered, be- 
cause they did so ; if they did not, the people were considered to 
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have forfeited their lives to their conqueror for being conquered ; 
and told to purchase them by the surrender of all their property* 
the value of which was estimated by commissaries appointed for 
the purpose. The price was always more than they could pay ; 
and after torturing a certain number to death in the attempt to 
screw the sum out of them* the troops were let in to murder the 
rest ; so that no city, town, or village escaped ; and the very grain 
collected for the army over and above what they could consume at 
any stage, was burned, lest it might relieve some hungry infidel 
of the country who had escaped from the general carnage. 

All the soldiers, high and low, were murdered when taken 
prisoners, as a matter of course ; but the officers and soldiers of 
Tymour’s army, after taking all the valuable moveables, thought 
they might he able to find a market for the artificers by whom they 
were made, and their families ; and they collected together an im- 
mense number of men, women, and children. All who asked for 
mercy pretended to be able to make something that these Tartars 
had taken a liking to. On coming before Delhi, Tymour’s army 
encamped on the opposite or left bank of the river Jumna ; and 
here he learnt, that his soldiers had collected together above one 
hundred thousand of these artificers, besides their women and 
children. There were no soldiers among them ; but Tymour 
thought it might be troublesome either to keep them or to turn 
them away without their women and children ; and still more so 
to make his soldiers send away these women and children im- 
mediately. He asked whether the prisoners were not for the most 
part unbelievers in his prophet Mahomed ; and being told that the 
majority were Hindoos, he gave orders, that every man should be 
put to death ; and that any officer or soldier who refused or delayed 
to kill or have killed all such men, should suffer death. 44 As soon 
as this order was made known/’ says Tymour’s historian, and 
great eulogist, “ the officers and soldiers began to put it in execu- 
tion ; and in less than one hour one hundred thousand prisoners. 
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olive, ho distributed their wives and children among his soldiers 
as slaves. He now sent out a division of his army to murder un- 
believers, and collect plunder, over the cultivated plains between 
the Ganges, and Jumna, while he led the main body on the same 
pious duty along the hills from Hurdwar, on the Ganges, to the 
west. Having massacred a few thousands of the hill people, 
'J'yraom- read the noon prayer, aud returned {hanks to God for 
the victories he had gained, and the numbers he had murdered 
through his goodness ; and told his admiring army, “ that a 
religious war like this produced two great advantages : it secured 
eternal happiness in heaven, and a good store of valuable spoils 
on earth— that his design in all the fatigues and labours which he 
had undertaken, was solely to render himself pleasing to Gad , 
treasure up good works for his eternal happiness, and get riches to 
bestow upon his soldiers and the poor ! ” The historian makes a 
grave remark upon this invasion. “The Koran declares, that the 
highest glory man can attain in this world is, unquestionably, 
that of waging a successful war in person against the enemies of 
his religion, ( ao matter whether those against whom it is waged 
happen ever to have heard of this religion or not.) Mahomed 
inculcated the same doctrine in his discourses with his friends ; 
and in consequence, the great Tymour always strove to extermi- 
nate all the unbelievers, with a view to acquire that glory, and to 
spread the renown of his conquests l My name,” said he, “ has 
spread terror through the universe ; and the least motion I make, 
is capable of shaking the whole earth 1 ” 

Tymour returned to his capital of Samarcand, in Tmnsoxiana, 

besides other things which they 


in May, 1399. His army, 
brought from India, had an immense number of men. women, and 
children, whom they had reduced to slavery, aud driven along 
like flocks ot sheep to forage for their subsistence in the countries 
through which they passed, or perish. Alter the murder on the 
banks of the Jumna of part of the multitude they had collect^ 
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before taking the capital, amounting to one hundred thousand 
men, Tymour was obliged to assign one-tenth of the soldiers of 
Jiis army to guard what were left, the women and children. 

“ After the murder in the capital of Delhi/’ says the historian, an 
eye witness, “ there were some soldiers who had a hundred and 
fifty slaves, men, women, and children, whom they drove out of 
the city before them ; and some soldiers’ boys had twenty slaves 
to their own share.” On reaching Samareand, they employed 
these slaves as best they could ; and Tymour employed his, the 
masons, in raising his great church from the quarries of the 
neighbouring hills. 

In October following, Tymour led this army of demons over 
the rich and polished countries of Syria, Natolia, and Georgia, 
levelling all the cities, towns, and villages, and massacring 
the inhabitants without any regard to age or sex, with the same 
amiable view of correcting the notions of people regarding his 
creed, propitiating the Deity, and rewarding his soldiers. He 
sent to the Christian inhabitants of Smyrna, then one of the first 
commercial cities in the world, a message by one of his generals, 
to request that they would at once embrace Mahomedanism, in 
the beauties of which the general and his soldiers had orders 
generously and diligently to instruct them 1 They refused, and 
Tymour repaired immediately to the spot, that he might share 
fn the merit of sending their souls to the abyss of hell.” Bajazet, 
the Turkish emperor of Natolia, had recently terminated an un- 
availing siege of seven years. Tymour took the city in fourteen 
days, December, 1402 ; had every man, woman, and child that he 
found in it murdered; and caused some of the heads of the 
Christians to be thrown by his balistas or eatapultas into the ships 
that had come from different European nations to their succour. 
All other Christian communities, found within the wide range of 
this dreadful tempest, were swept off in the same maimer ; nor did 
: communities fare better. After the taking of Bagdad, 
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every Tartar soldier was ordered to cut off and brio g away the 
bead of one or more prisoners, because some of the Tartar soldiers 
had been killed in the attack ; “.and they spared/’ says the 
historian, “ neither old men of fourscore, nor young children of 
eight years of age ; no quarter was given either to rich or poor, 
and the number of the dead &as so great, that they could not be 
counted; towers were made of these heads, to serve as an example to 
posterity/’ Ninety thousand were thus murdered in cold blood ; 
and one hundred and twenty pyramids were made of the heads for 
trophies! Damascus, Nice, Aleppo, Sabaste, and all the other 
rich and populous cities of Palestine, Syria, Asia-Minor, and 
Georgia, then the most civilized region of the world, shared in the 
same fate ; all were reduced to ruins, and their people, without 
regard to religion, age, or sex, barbarously and brutally mur- 
dered. 

In the beginning of 1405, this man recollected, that among 
the many millions of unbelieving Christians and Hindoos, “ whose 
souls he had sent to the abyss of hell,” there were many Mahome- 
tans, who had no doubt whatever in the divine origin or co-eter- 
nal existence of the Koran ; and as their death might, perhaps, 
not* have been altogether pleasing to his god and his prophet, he 
determined to appease them both by undertaking the murder of 
some two hundred millions of industrious and unoffending Chinese ; 
among whom there was little chance of finding one man who bad 
ever even heard of the Koran, much less believed in its divinity 
and co-eternity , or of its interpreter, Mahomed. At the head of 
between two and three hundred thousand well-mounted Tartars, 
and their followers, he departed from his capital of Satnarcand, on 
the 8th of January, 1405, and crossed the J axartes on the ice — 
in the words of his judicious historian, “he thus generously under- 
took the conquest of China, which was inhabited only by unbe- 
lievers, that by so good a work he might atone for what had been 
done amiss in other wars, in which the blood of so many of the 
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Willful had been shed.” “ As all my vast conquests/" said Tymour 
himself, '‘have caused the destruction of a good many of the 
faithful, I am resolved to perform some good action, to atone for 
the crimes of my past life ; and to make war upon the infidels, 
and exterminate the idolaters of Chpa,- which cannot be done 
without very great strength and power. It is therefore fitting, 
mv dear companions in arms, that those very soldiers who were 
the instruments whereby those my faults were committed, should 
be the means by which I work out my repentance; and that they 
should march into China, to acquire for themselves and their 
Emperor the merit of that holy war, in demolishing the temples of 
these unbelievers, and erecting good Mahomedan mosques in their 
places. By this means we shall obtain pardon for all our sins, for 
the holy Koran assures us that good works efface the sins of this 
world* At the close of the Emperor’s speech the princes of the 
blood and other officers of rank, besought God to bless his gener- 
ous undertaking, unanimously applauding his sentiments, and 
loading him with praises. Let the Emperor but display his 
standard, and we will follow him to the end of the world!” 
Tymour died soon after crossing the Jaxartes, on the first 
of April, 1405 ; and China, was saved from this dreadful 
scourge. But as the philosophical historian, Shurfod Been, 
profoundly observes, “ The Koran remarks, that if any one in 
his pilgrimage to Mecca should be surprised by death, the 
merit of the good work is still written in heaven in his name, 
as surely as if he had had the good fortune to accomplish it Ife 
is the same with regard to the Ghazee, (holy war,) where an 
eternal merit is acquired by troubles, fatigues, and dangers ; and 
he who dies during the enterprise, at whatever stage, is deemed 
to have completed his design. r> Thus Tymour the lame had the 
merit, beyond all question of doubt, of sending to the abyss of hell 
u two hundred millions of men, women, and children, Tor not be- 
hoving in a certain book, of which they had never heard or read ; 
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for the Tartars had not become Mahomedans when they conquered 
China in the beginning of the thirteenth century, indeed, the 
amiable and profound historian, is of opinion, after the most 
mature deliberation, 6t that God himself must have arranged all 
this in favour of so great an<d good a prince ; and knowing that 
his end was nigh, inspired him with the idea of undertaking this 
enterprise, that he might have the merit of having completed it ; 
otherwise, how should he have thought of leading out his army 
in the dead of winter to cross countries covered with ice and snow V 9 

The heir to the throne, the Prince Peer Mahomed, was ab- 
sent when Tymour died ; but his wives who had accompanied him 
were all anxious to share in the merit of the holy undertaking ; 
and in a council of the chiefs held after his death, the opinions of 
these amiable princesses prevailed, that the two hundred millions 
of Chinese ought still to be sent to “ the abyss of hell/" sinceTt had 
been the earnest desire of their deceased husband, and must un- 
doubtedly have been the wilt of God, to send them thither without 
delay! Fortunately, quarrels soon arose among his sons and 
grandsons about the succession, and the army recrossed the Jaxar- 
tes, still over the ice, in the beginning of April ; and China was 
saved from this scourge. Such was Tymour the lame, the man 
whose greatness and goodness are to live in the hearts of the 
people of India, nine-tenths of whom are Hindoos ; and to fill 
them to overflowing with love and gratitude towards his descend- 
ants ! 

In this brief sketch will perhaps he found the true history 
of the origin of the gypsies, the tide of whose immigration begun 
to flow over all parts of Europe immediately after the return of 
Tymour from India. The hundreds of thousands of slaves which 
his army brought from India in men, women, aud children, were 
cast away when they got as many as they liked from among the 
more beautiful and polished inhabitants of the cities of Palestine, 
Syria, Asift-llinor, aud .Georgia, which were all one after the 
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oilier treated in the same manner as Delhi had been. The Tartar 
Soldiers had no time to settle down and employ them as they in- 
tended for their convenience ; they were marched off to ravage 
western Asia, in October, 1399, about three months after their re- 
turn from India. Tymour reached Samarkand in the middle of 
May ,* but he had gone on in advance of his army, which did not 
arrive for some time after. Being cast off, the slaves from India 
spread over those countries which were most likely to afford them 
the means of subsistence, as beggars ; for they knew nothing of the 
manners, the arts, or the language of those among whom they 
were thrown ; and as Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Georgia, 
Circassia, and Russia, had been, or were being, desolated by the 
army of this Tartar chief, they passed into -Egypt and Bulgaria, 
whence they spread over all other countries. Scattered over the 
face of these countries, they found small parties of vagrants who 
were from the same region as themselves, who spoke the same 
language, and who had in all probability been drawn away by 
the same means, of armies returning from the invasion of India* 
Ghengis Khan, invaded India two centuries before ; his descend - 
ant, Turmachurn, invaded India in 1303, and must have taken 
back with him multitudes of captives. The unhappy prisoners 
of Tymour the lame, gathered round these nuclei ns the only 
people who could understand or sympathise with them. From 
his sixth expedition into India, Mahmood is said to have carried 
back with him to Ghiznee, two hundred thousand Hindoo captives 
in a state of slavery, A.D. 1011. From his seventh expedition in 
1017, his army of one hundred and forty thousand fighting men 
returned “ laden with Hindoo captives, who became so cheap, 
that a Hindoo slave was valued at less than two rupees 1 ** 
Mahmood made several expeditions to the west immediately after 
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indeed those of all the vagrant tribes of India ; and they ha ve 
continued to preserve them to the present day. I have compared 
their vocabularies with those of India, and find so many of the 
words the same, that I think a native of India would, even in the 
present day, be able, without much difficulty, to make himself 
understood by a gang of gvpsies in any part of Europe. A good 
Christian may not be able exactly to understand the nature of 
the merit which Tamerlane expected to acquire from sending so 
many unoffending Chinese to the abyss of hell. According to 
the Mahomed an creed, God has vowed “ to fill hell chock full of 
men and genii.” Hence his reasons for hardening their hearts 
against that faith in the Koran which might send them to heaven ; 
and which would, they think, necessarily follow an impartial 
examination of the evidence of its divinity and eternity. Tamer- 
lane thought, no doubt, that it would be vt5nTm^ri tor ions on his 
part to assist God in this his labour of tilling the great abyss, by 
throwing into it all the existing population of China; while he 
spread over their land, in pastoral tribes, the goodl} r seed of 
Mahonmdamsrn, which would give him a rich supply of recruits 
for paradise. 

The following dialogue took place one day between me and 
the Mooftee, or head Jlahomedant law officer of one of our regula- 
tion courts. 

u Does it not seem to you strange, Mooftee Sahib, that your 
prophet, who, according to your notions, must have been so well 
acquainted with the universe, and the laws that govern it, should 
not have revealed to his followers some great truth hitherto un- 
known regarding these laws* which might have commanded their 
belief, ami f that of all future generations, in his divine mission '! * 

a Not at all,” said the Mooftee ; u they would probably not 
• have understood him ; and if they had, those who did m»t believe 
in what he did actually reveal to them, would not have believed ■ 
in him had be revealed all the laws that govern the universe.” 
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M Anti why should they not have believed in him ? ” 
u Because what he revealed was sufficient to convince all 
men whose hearts had not been hardened to unbelief. God said, 

* As for the unbelievers, it is the same with them, whether you 
admonish them or do not admonish them ; they will not believe. 

God hath sealed up their hearts, their ears, and their eyes ; and 
a grievous punishment awaits them. 5 55 * 

f£ And why were the hearts of any men thus hardened to un- 
belief, when by unbelief they were to incur such dreadful penal- 
ties ? ” 

(t Because they were otherwise wicked men.” 
u But you think, of course, that there was really much of 
good in the revelations of your prophet ? " 

u Of course we do.” ' ' • A' V: 

44 And that those who believed in it were likely to become 
better men for their faith V' 
i: Assuredly. 5 ’ 

«« Then why harden the hearts of even bad men against a 
faith that might make them good J” 

“ Has not God said*— 4 If we had pleased, we had certainly 
given unto every soul its direction ; but the word which hath 
proceeded from me, must necessarily be fulfilled, when I said, 

Verily I will fill hell with genii and men altogether t And again, 
c Had it pleased the Lord he would have made all men of one 
religion ; but they shall not cease to differ among them, unless 
those on whom the Lord shall have mercy •; and unto this hath 
he created them ; for the word of thy Lord shall be fulfilled, when 
lie said. Verily, / will fill hell altogether with genii and mend" i 
" You all believe that the devil, like all the angels, was made 
of fire tfi 

“Yes” ; ' 

. # Seo Hk jrAa c£u t *. ■ ii». f -chap, xxiii. -V tbui. chap. xi» 
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u And that he tv as doomed to hell because he would pot bill 
down and worship Adam, who was made of clay ? 

c< Yes, God commanded him to bow down to Adam ; and 
when he did not do as he was bid, God said, tf Why, Eblees, what 
hindered thee from bowing down to Adam as the other angels 
did ? ” He replied, c It is not fit that I should worship man ? 
whom thou hast formed of dried clay, or black mud.’ God said, 
Get thee, therefore, hence, for thou shalt be pelted with stones ; 
and a curse shall be upon thee till the day of judgment ! 5 The 
devil said, L 0 Lord, give me respite until the day of resurrec- 
tion/ God said, Verily, thou shalt be respited until the appoint- 
ed timed J ’ $ 

And does it not appear to you, Mooftee Sahib, that in res- 
piting the devil, Eblees, till the day of resurrection, some injustice 
was done to the children of Adam ? 

“How?” 

“ Because he replies, 0 Lord, because thou hast seduced me 
X will surely tempt men to disobedience in the earth.” 

f< Ho, sir, because he could only tempt those who were pre- 
destined to go astray, for he ad ds, ‘I will seduce them all, except 
such of them as shall be thj chosen servant#,* God said, ‘This ia 
the right way with me, Verily, as to rpy servants, thou shalt 
have no power over them ; but oyer those only who shall be 
seduced, and who shall follow thee ; and hell is surely denounced 
unto them alld ” f 


* See Koran chap, xv. 

f “This is a revelation of the most mighty, the merciful Gpd; that thr«u 
mayeat warn a people whose fathers were not warned, and who live in negli- 
gence. Our sentence hath justly been pronounced against the greater part of 
them, wherefore they shall not believe. It shall be equal unto them whether 
thou preach unto them, or dp not preach unto them ; they shall not believe,’'—.? 
Koran, chap* xxxvi* 
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“Then you think, Mooftee Sahib, that the devil could seduce 
nxdv such as were predestined to go astray, and who would have 
gone astray whether he the devil had been respited or not 

u Certainly I do.” 

fl D °os it not then appear to you that it is as unjust to pre- 
destine men to do that for which they are to be sent to hell, as it 
would be to leave them all unguided to the temptations of the 
devil ?'’ 

“ These are difficult questions,” replied the Mooftee, “ which 
we cannot venture to ask even ourselves. All that we can do is to 
endeavour to understand what is written in the holy book, and 
act according to it. God made ns all, and he has the right to do 
tvhat he pleases with what he has made ; the potter makes two 
vessels, he dashes the one on the ground, but the other lie sells to 
stand in the palaces of priuces ? ” 

I>ut a pot has no soul, Mooftee Sahib, to be roasted to all 
eternity in hell ! ” 

“ True, sir ; these are questions beyond the reach of human 
understanding.” ^ ' '■ 

“ How often do you read over the Koran ? ” * 

“ I read the whole over about three times a month,’’ replied 
the Mooftee, 

1 mentioned this conversation one day to the Nawab Alee- 
oodeen, a most estimable old gentleman of seventy years of ago, 
who resides at Moradabad, and asked him whether he did not 
think it a singular omission on the part of Mahomed, after his 
journey to heaven, not to tell mankind some of the truths that 
have since been discovered regarding the nature of the bodies that 
fill these heavens, and the laws that govern their motions. Man- 

* I have never met another man bo thoroughly master of the Koran as 
the Mooftee, and jet i*e h^d the reputation of being a very corrupt man in his 
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kind could not, either from the Koran, or from the traditions, 
perceive that he was at all aware of the errors of the system of 
astronomy that prevailed in his day, and among his people. 

Not at all/’ replied the Nawab ; the prophets had no doubt 
abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted with the heavenly 
bodies, and the laws which govern them, particularly those who, 
like Mahomed, had been up through the seven heavens ; but their 
thoughts were so entirely taken up with the Deity, that they 
probably never noticed the objects by which lie was surrounded ; 
and if they had noticed them, they would not perhaps have thought 
it necessary to say anything about them. Their object was 
to direct men’s thoughts towards God, and his commandments ; 
and to instruct them in their duties towards him and towards each 
other. Suppose/’ continued the Nawab, “ you were to be invited 
to see and converse with eveu your earthly sovereign, would not 
3’our thoughts be too much taken up with him to admit of vonr 
giving, on your return, an account of the things you saw about 
him. I have been several times to see you, and I declare that 
I have been so much taken up with the conversations which have 
passed, that I have never noticed the many articles 1 now see 
around me, nor could I have told any one on my return home 
what I had seen in your room, — -the wall shades, the pictures, the 
sofas, the tables, the book-cases,” continued he, u casting his eyes 
round the room, all escaped my notice, and might have escaped it 
had my eyes been younger and stronger than they are. What then 
must have been the state of mind of those great prophets, who were 
admitted to see and converse with the great Creator of the universe, 
and were sent by him to instruct mankind ? ,r 

I told my old friend that I thought his answer the best that 
cmvld he given ; but still, that we could not help thinking, that if 
Mahomed had. really been acquainted with the nature of the 
yheayenl^y-bodias; and the laws which govern them,: h*y would: haw 
taken advantage of his knowledge to secure more firmly their 
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/faitli in liis mission, and have explained to them the real state of 
the case, instead .of talking aoout the stars as merely made to be 
thrown at devils, to give light to men upon this little globe of 
ours, and to guide them in their wanderings upon it by sea and 
land. 

, what, said the Nawab,// are 'the great truths that 
you would have had our holy prophet to teach mankind ? ” 

* W by, Nawab Sahib* I would have had him tell us, amongst 
other things, of that law which makes this our globe, and the 
other planets revolve round the sun, and their moons around them, 
I would have h&i him teach us something of the nature of the 
things we call comets, or stars, with large tails, and of that of the 
fixed stars, which we suppose to be suns, like our, sun, with 
planets revolving round them like ours, since it is clear that 
they do not borrow their light from our sun, nor from 
anything tnat we can discover in the heavens. I would 
also have had him tell us the nature of that white belt which 
crosses the sky, which you call the ovarious belt, Khutabyua, and 
we the milky-way, and which we consider to be a collection of 
self-lighted stars, while many orthodox but unlettered Mussulmans 
think it the marks made in the sky by “ Barak ” the rough-shed 
donkey, on which your prophet rode from Jerusalem to heaven. 
And you think, Nawab Sahib, that there was quite evidence 
enough to satisfy any person whose heart had not been hardened 
to unbelief? and that no description of the heavenly bodies, or of 
the laws which govern their motion, could have had any influence 
on the minds of such people 1 ” 

Assuredly I do, sir ! Has not God said, 4 If we should 
open a gate in the heavens above them, and they should ascend 
thereto all the day long, they would surely say, our eyes are only 
dazzled* or rather we are a people deluded by enchantments/* 
Do you think, sir, that anything which his majesty, Moses, could 

* See Koran okip. xv. 
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have said about the planets, and the comets* and the milky -way, 
would have tended so much to persuade the children of Israel of 
his divine mission, as did the single stroke of his rod, which 
brought a river of delicious water gushing from a dry rock when 
they were all dying from thirst ? When our holy prophet/’ con* 
tinned the Nawab, (placing the points of the four fingers of his 
right-hand on the table,) “ placed his blessed hand thus on the 
ground, and caused four streams to gush out from the dry plain, 
and supply with fresh water the whole army which was perishing 
from thirst ; and when out of only five small dates he afterwards 
feasted all this immense army till they could eat no more, he 
surely did more to convince his followers of his divine mission 
than he could have done by any discourse about the planets, and 
the mi Iky- way/’ (Khut, i, Abyuz ) 

“No doubt, Nawab Sahib, these were very powerful argu- 
ments for those who saw them, or believed them to have been seen ; 
and those who doubt the divinity of your prophet’s mission are 
those who doubt their having ever been seen.” 

“The whole army saw and attested them, sir, and that is 
evidence enough for us; and those who saw them, and were not 
satisfied, must have had their hearts hardened to unbelief/’ 

“ And you think, Nawab Sahib, that a man is not master of 
bis own belief or disbelief in religious matters; though he is -re 
warded by an eternity of bliss in paradise for the one, and punished 
by an eternity of scorching in hell for the other ?” 

fi L do, sir — faith is a matter of feeling ; and over our feelings 
we have no control. All that we can do is to prevent their in- 
fluencing our actions, when these actions would be mischievous. 
I have a desire to stretch out this arm, and crush that fly on the 
table. I can control the act, and do so ; but the desire is not 
under my control” 

“ True, Nawab Sahib ; and in this life we punish men not for 
their feelings, which are beyond their control ; but for their acts/ 
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crer v '' ll ' iC ' a have c ontrol ; and we are apt to think that the 
Deity will do the same.” 

There are, .sir, continued the Nawab, <{ three kinds of eer- 
tainty ^the moral certainty, the mathematical certainty, and the 
religious certainty, which we hold to be the greatest of all — the 
one in which the mind feels entire repose. This repose I feel in 
everything that is written in the Koran, in the Bible, and, with 
the few known exceptions, in the New Testament. We do not 
believe that Christ was the son of God, though we believe him to 
have been a great prophet sent down to enlighten mankind; nor 
do we believe that he was crucified. We believe that the wicked 
Jews got hold of a thief, and crucified him in the belief that he 
was the Christ — but the real Christ was, we think, taken up into 
heaven, and not suffered to be crucified.” 

cf But, Nawab Sahib, the Seikks have their book in which 
they have the same faith.” 

u True, sir, but the Seikhs are unlettered, ignorant brutes ; 
and you do not, I hope, call their Gurnnth a hook — a thing written 
onlv the other day, and full of nonsense 1 No book has appeared 
since the Koran came down from heaven; nor will any other 
come till the day of judgment. And how,” said the Nawab) 
“ have people in modern days made all the discoveries you speak 
of in astronomy ? ” 

i( Chiefly, Nawab Sahib, by means of the telescope which is 
an instrument of modern invention/’ 

“ And do you suppose, sir, that I would put the evidence of 
one of your Doorbeens (telescopes) in opposition to that of the 
holy prophet ? No, sir, depend upon it that there is much fallacy 
in a telescope — it is not to be relied upon. X have conversed with 
many excellent European gentlemen ; and their great fault appears 
to me to lie in the implicit faith they put in these telescopes — they 
hold their evidence above that of the prophets, Moses, Abraham, and 
Elijah I It is dreadful to think how much mischief these telescopes 
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may do ! No, sir, let us hold fast by the prophets : what they tel| 
us is the truth, and the only truth that we can entirely rely upon in 
this life. I would not hold the evidence of all the telescopes in the 
world, as anything against one word uttered by the humblest o ^ 
the prophets named in the Old or New Testament, or the holy 
Koran. The prophets, sir, keep to the prophets, and throw aside 
your telescopes — there is no truth in them : some of them turn 
people upside down, and make them walk upon their heads; and 
yet you put their evidence against that of the prophets.'’ 

Nothing that I could say would, after this, convince the Nawa'b 
that there was any virtue in telescopes ; his religious feeling bad 
been greatly excited against them ; and had Galileo, Tycho-Brahe, 
Kepler, Newton, Laplace, and the Herschels, all been present to 
defend them, they would not have altered his opinion of their 
demerits. The old man has, I believe, a shrewd suspicion that 
they are inventions of the devil to lead men from the right way : 
and were he told all that these great men have discovered through 
their means, he would be very much disposed to believe, that they 
were incarnations of his safcanic majesty playing over again with 
Doorheens , (telescopes,) the same game which the serpent played 
with the apple in the garden of Eden ! 

‘'Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid ; 

'Leave them to God above; him serve, and fear! 

Of other creatures, as him pleases best, 

Wherever placed, let him dispose : joy thou 
In what* he gives to thee, this Paradise 
And thy fair Eve: heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there : be lowly wise : 

Think only what concerns thee, and thy being : 

Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 
. Live* in what state, condition, or degree: 

Contented that thus fur hath been reveal’d, 

Not of earth only, but of highest ’heaven ! ” 
d : : ■ ' Paradise Lqs( } book nib , 
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CHAPTER XX I. 


INDIAN POLICE — ITS DEFECTS — AND THE IE CAUSE AND EEHEDT. 


On the 26th we crossed the river Jumna, over a bridge of 
"boats, kept up by the Kino: of Oude for the use of the public, though 
his majesty is now connected with Delhi only by the tomb of his 
. ancestor ;atid his territories are separated from the imperial city 
hv the two great rivers, Ganges and Jumna. We proceeded to 
Furuckntigur, about twelve miles over an execrable road running 
over a flat hut rugged surface of unproductive soil. India is, per- 
haps, the only civilized country in the world where a great city 
could be approached by such a road from the largest military sta- 
tion in the empire, not more than three stages distant ! After 
breakfast, the head native police officer of the division came to 
pay his respects. He talked of the dreadful murders which used 
to he perpetrated in this neighbourhood by mi creants, who found 
shelter in the territories' of the Begum Samroo, whither his 
followers dared not hunt for them ; and mentioned a case ot : nine 
persons who had been murdered just within the boundary of our 
territories about seven years before, and thrown, into a dry well. 
He was present at the inquest held on their bodies, and described 
their appearance ; and I found that they were the bodies of a news 
writer from Lahore, who, with his eight companions, had been 
murdered by Thugs on his way back to Kohilcund. I had long 
before been made acquainted with the circumstances of this 
murder, and the perpetrators had all been secured, but we wanted 
this link in the chain of evidence* It had been described to me m 
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having’ taken place within the boundary of the Begum's territory, 
and l applied to her for a report on the inquest/ She declared 
that no bodies had been discovered about the time mentioned; 
and I concluded that the ignorance of the people of the neighbour- 
hood was pretended, as usual in such cases, with a view to avoid 
a summons to give evidence in our courts. I referred forthwith 
to the magistrate of the district, and found the report that 1 
wanted, and thereby completed the chain of evidence upon a very 
important case. The Thanadar seemed much surprised to find 
that I was so well acquainted with the circumstances of this 
murder; hut still more, that the perpetrators were not the poor 
old Begum’s subjects, but our own ! 

The police officers employed on our borders find it very con- 
venient to trace the perpetrators of all murders and gang rob- 
beries into the territories of native chiefs, whose subjects they 
accuse often when they know that the crimes have been perpetrat- 
ed by our own. They are, on the one band, afraid to seize or 
accuse the real offenders, lest they should avenge themselves by 
some personal violence, or by thefts or robberies, which they often 
commit, with a view to get them turned out of office as ineffi- 
cient ; and on the other they are tempted to conceal the real 
offenders by a liberal share of the spoil, and a promise of not 
again offending within their beat . Their tenure of office is far 
too insecure, and their salaries are far too small. They are often 
dismissed summarily by the magistrate if they send him in no 
prisoners ; and also if they send in to him prisoners who are not 
ultimately convicted, because a magistrate's merits are too often 
estimated by the proportion that his convictions bear to his 
acquittals, among the prisoners committed for trial to the sessions. 
•Hen are often ultimately acquitted for want of judicial proof, 
when there is abundance of that moral proof on which a police 
officer or magistrate has to act in the discharge of his duties ; and 
in a country where gangs pf professional and hereditary robbers 
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and murderers extend tlieir depredations into very remote parts, 
and seldom commit them in the districts in which they reside, 
the most vigilant police officer must often fail to discover the per- 
petrators of heavy crime? that take place within his range. 

When they cannot find them, the native officers either seize 
innocent persons, and frighten them into confession; or else they 
try to conceal the crime, and in this they are seconded by the 
sufferers in the robbery, who will always avoid if they can a 
prosecution in our courts, and by their neighbours, who dread 
being summoned to give evidence as a serious calamity. The; 
man who has been robbed, instead of being an object of compas- 
sion among his neighbours, often incurs their resentment for sub- 
jecting them to this calamity ; and they not only pay largely 
themselves, but make him pay largely to have his losses concealed 
from the magistrate. Formerly, when a district was visited by a 
judge of circuit, to hold his sessions only once or twice a year, and 
men were constantly bound over to prosecute and appear as evi- 
dence, from sessions to sessions, till they were wearied and wearied 
to death, this evil was much greater than it is at present, when 
every district is provided with its judge of sessions, who is, or 
ought to be, always ready to take up the cases committed for trial 
by the magistrate. This was one of the best measures of Lord 
W. Bentinck’s admirable, though much abused administration 
of the government of India. Still, however, the inconvenience 
and delay of prosecution in our courts are so great, and the 
chance of the ultimate conviction of great offenders is so small, 
that strong temptations are held out to the police to conceal, or 
misrepresent the character of crimes ; and they must have a 
greater feeling of security in their tenure of office, and more 
adequate salaries, better chances of rising, and better supervision 
over them, before they will resist such temptations. These Thana- 
dars, and ail the public officers under them, are all so very inade- 
quately paid, that corruption among them excites no feeling of 
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odium or indignation in the minds of those among whom they 
live and serve. Such feelings are rather directed against the 
government that places them in situations of so much labour and 
responsibility with salaries so inadequate ; and thereby confers 
upon them virtually a kind of license to pay themselves by prey- 
ing upon those whom they are employed ostensibly to protect. 
They know that with such salaries they can never have the repu- 
tation of being honest, however faithfully they may discharge 
their duties ; and it is too hard to expect that men will long 
submit to the necessity of being thought corrupt, without reaping 
some of the advantages of corruption. Let the Thanadars have 
everywhere such salaries as will enable them to maintain their 
families in comfort, and keep up that appearance of respectability 
which their station in society demands ; and over every three or 
four Thanadars’ jurisdiction, let there be an officer appointed upon 
a higher seale of salary, to supervise and control their proceed- 
ings, and armed with powers to decide minor offences. To these 
higher stations the Thanadars will be able to look forward as their 
reward for a faithful and zealous discharge of their duties. 

He who can suppose that men so inadequately paid, who 
have no promotion to look forward to, and feel no security in 
their tenure of office, and consequently no hope of a provision 
for old age, will be zealous and honest in the discharge of their 
duties, must be very imperfectly acquainted with human nature, 
and with the motives by which men are influenced in all quarters 
of the world ; but we are none of us so ignorant, for we all know 
that the same motives actuate public servants in India, as elsewhere. 
We have acted successfully upon this knowledge in the scale of sala- 
ries and gradation of rank assigned to European civil functionaries, 
and to all native functionaries employed in the judicial and revenue 
branches of the public service ; and why not act upon it in that of 
the salaries assigned to the native officers employed in the police ? 
The magistrate of a district gets a salary of from two thousand to 
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two thousand five hundred rupees a month. The native officer 
next under him is the Tkanadar, or head native police officer of a 
subdivision of his district, containing many towns and villages, 
with a population of a hundred thousand souls. This officer gets 
a salary of twenty-five rupees a mouth. He cannot possibly do his 
duty unless he keeps one or two horses ; indeed, he is told by 
the magistrate that he cannot ; and that he must have one or two 
horses, or resign his post. The people seeing how much we expect 
from the Thauadar, and how little we give him, submit to his 
demands lor contributions without murmuring, and consider 
almost any demand -trivial from a man so employed and so paid. 
They are confounded at our inconsistency, and say, u We see you 
giving high salaries, and high prospects of advancement, to men 
Hwho have nothing to do but collect- your rents, and to decide our 
disputes about pounds, shillings, and peuee, which we used to 
decide much better ourselves, when we had no other court but 
that of our elders — while those who are to protect life and 
property, to keep peace over the land, and enable the industrious 
to work in security, maintain their families, and pay the govern- 
ment revenue, are left with hardly any pay at ail.” There is 
really nothing in our rule in India which strikes the people so much 
as this inconsistency, the evil effects of which are so groat and so 
manifest ; the only way to remedy the evil is, to give a greater feel- 
ing of security in the tenure of office, a higher rate of salary, the 
hope of a provision for old age, and, above all, the gradation of rank, 
by interposing the officers ! speak of between the Tkanadars and 
the magistrate. This has all been done in the establishments for 
the collection of the revenue, and administration of civil justice. 

Hobbes, in his Leviathan, says, tl And seeing that the end of 
punishment is not revenge and discharge of choier, but correction, 
either of the offender, or of others, by his example, the severest 
punishments are to be inflicted for those crimes that are of most 
danger to the public ; such as are those which proceed from malice 
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to the government established ; those that spring from contempt 
of justice ; those that provoke indignation in the multitude ; and 
those, which unpunished, seem authorized, as when they are 
committed by sons, servants, or favourites of men in authority. 
For indignation carrieth men, not only against the actors and 
authors of injustice, but against ail power that is likely to pro- 
tect them ; as in the case of Tarqnin, when, for the insolent act of 
one of his sons, lie was driven out of Rome, and the monarchv 
itself dissolved.” (Para. 2, chap, xxx.) Almost every one of our 
ihanadars is, in his way, a little Tarqnin, exciting the indignation 
of the people against his rulers; and no time should be lost in 
converting him into something better. 

I>y the obstacles which are still everywhere opposed to the 
conviction of offenders in the distance of our courts, the forms of 
procedure, and other causes “ of the law’s delay,” we render the 
duties of our police establishment everywhere “ more honoured 
m the breach than the observance,” by the mass of the people 
among whom they are placed. We must, as I have before said, 
remove some of these obstacles to the successful prosecution of 
offenders in our criminal courts, which tend so much to deprive 
the government of all popular aid and support in the administra- 
tion of justice ; aud to convert all our police establishments into 
instruments of oppression, instead of what they should be, the 
efficient means of protection to the persons, property, and cha- 
racter of the innocent. Crimes multiply from the assurance the 
guilty are everywhere apt to feel of impunity to crime ; and the 
more crimes multiply the greater is the aversion the people every- 
where feel to aid the government in the arrest and conviction of 
criminals ; because they see more and more the innocent punished 
by attendance upon distant courts at great costand inconvenience, 
to give evidence upon points which appear to them unimportant* 
while the guilty escape owing to technical difficulties which they 
can never understand, -dC" .j v 
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The best way to remove these obstacles is, to interpose officers 
between the Thanadar and the magistrate, and arm them with 
judicial powers to try minor cases, leaving an appeal open to the 
magistrate ; and to extend the final jurisdiction of the magistrate 
to a greater range of crimes, though it should involve the necessity* 
of reducing the measure of punishment annexed to them, 
Becearla has justly observed, that u Crimes are more effectually 
prevented by the certainty than by the severity of punishment. 
The certainty of a small punishment will make a stronger im- 
pression than the fear of one more severe, if attended with the 
hope of escaping; for it is the nature of mankind to be terrified at 
the approach of the smallest inevitable evil, whilst hope, the best 
gift of Heaven, has the power of dispelling the apprehensions of a 
greater, especially if supported by examples of impunity, which 
weakness or avarice too frequently affords. 5 ' 

I ought to have mentioned that the police of a district, in our 
Bengal territories, consists of a magistrate and his assistant, who 
are European gentlemen of the civil service ; and a certain num- 
ber of Thanadars, from twelve to sixteen, who preside over the 
different subdivisions of the district in which they reside with 
their establishments. These Thanadars get twenty-five rupees a 
month, have under them four or five Jemadars upon eight rupees, 
and thirty or forty Burkundazes upon four rupees a month. The 
Jemadars are, most of them, placed in charge of nakas, or sub- 
divisions of the Thanadar’s jurisdiction, the rest are kept at their 
head-quarters, ready to move to any point where their services 
may be required. These are all paid by government ; but there 
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between the magistrates and Thanadars is at present immeasur- 
able ; and an infinite deal of mischief is done by the latter and 
those under them, of which the magistrates know nothing what- 
ever. In the first place, they levy a fee of one rupee from every 
village at the festival of the Hooly in February ; and another at 
that of the Dusevra in October ; and in each Thanadar’s jurisdic- 
tion there are from one to two hundred villages. These and 
numerous other unauthorised exactions they share with those 
under them ; and with the native officers about the person of the 
magistrate, who, if not conciliated, can always manage to make 
them appear unfit for their places. 

A robbery affords a rich harvest. Some article of stolen pro- 
perty is found in one man’s house, and by a little legerdemain it 
is conveyed to that of another, both of whom are made to pay 
liberally ; the man robbed also pays, and all the members of the 
village community are made to do the same. They are all called 
to the court of the Thanadar to give evidence, as to what they 
have seen or heard regarding either the fact, or the persons in the 
remotest degree connected with it — as to the arrests of the sup- 
posed offenders — the search of their house — the character of their 
grandmothers and grandfathers ; and they are told, that they are 
to be sent to the magistrate a hundred miles distant, and there 
made to stand at the door among a hundred and fifty pairs of 
shoes, till his excellency the Nazir, the uuder-sheriff of the court, 
may be pleased to announce them to his highness the magistrate 
— which of course he will not do without a consideration . To 
escape ail these threatened evils they pay handsomely, and depart 
in peace. The Thanadar reports that an attempt to rob a house 
bv persons unknown, had been defeated by his exertions, and the 
good fortune of the magistrate ; and sends a liberal share of spoil 
to those who are to read his report to that functionary. This goes 
on more or less in every district, but more especially in those 
where the magistrate happens to be a man of violent temper, who 
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IB always surrounded by knaves, because men who have: any re- 
gard for their character will not approach him -or a weak, good- 
natured man, easily made to believe anything, and managed by 
favourites — or one too tend of field sports, or of music, painting, 
European languages, literature, and sciences, or, lastly, of his own 
ease.* Some magistrates think they can put down crime by 
dismissing the Thanadar ; but this tends only to prevent crime* 
being reported to him ; for in such cases the feelings of the people 
are in exact accordance with the interests of the Thanadars ; and 
crimes augment by the assurance of impunity thereby given to 
criminals. The only remedy for all this evil is, to fill up the great 
gulf between the magistrate and Thanadar, by officers who shall 
be to him, what I have described the patrol officers to be to the 
collectors of Customs, at once the tapis of Prince Hosaen. and the 
telescope of Prince Ali— a medium that will enable him to He 
everywhere, and see everything ! And why is this remedy not 
applied ? Simply and solely because such appointments would 
be given to the uncovenanted, and might tend indirectly todimi- 

* Mr. ii., when appointed magistrate of the district of Futehpore on the 
■'Ganges, had a wish to translate the Henriade, and, in order to wee u re leisure, he 
issued a proclamation to all the Thanadars of his district to put down crime, 
declaring that ho would hold them responsible for what might be committed, 
and dismiss from his situation every one who should suffer any to be committed 
within his charge. This district, lying on the borders of Unde, had been noted 
for the number and atrocious character of its crimes. From that day ail the 
periodical returns went up fco the superior court blank — not a crime was re- 
ported, Astonished at this sudden result of the change of magistrates, the 
superior court of Calcutta (the Sadder Nizam ut Adawlut) requested tm« of the 
■judges, who was about to pass through the district on his way down, to inquire 
into the nature of the system, which ' seemed to work so well, with a view to 
its adoption in other districts. He found crimes wore more abundant than ever; 
and the Thanadars showed him the proclamation, which had been undera.ood as 
alt such proclamations are, not as enjoining vigilance in the prosecution *>f crime, 
but as prohibiting all report of them, so as to aura the magistrate trouble, and 
, "get him a good name with his superiors! . ,, .g:: 
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nish the appointments open to the covenanted servants of the 
Company. Young gentlemen of the civil service are suppose*.! 
to be doing the duties which would be assigned to such officers 
while they are at school as assistants to magistrates and collectors ; 
and were this great gulf filled up by efficient uncovenanted officers, 
they would have no school to go to. There is no doubt some 
truth in this ; but the welfare of a whole people should not be 
sacrificed to keep this school or play-ground open exclusively for 
them ; let them act for a time as they would unwillingly do with 
the uncovenanted, and they will learn much more than if they oc- 
cupied the ground exclusively and acted alone — they will be al- 
ways with people ready and willing to tell them the real state of 
things, whereas, at present, th v ey are always with those who 
studiously conceal it from them. 

It is a common practice anion g Thanadars all over the coun- 
try, to connive at the residence within their jurisdiction of gangs 
of robbers, on the condition, that they shall not rob within those 
limits, and shall give them a share of what they bring back from 
their distant expeditions. They go out ostensibly in search of ser- 
vice, on the termination of the rains of one season in October; 
and return before their commencement the next, in June ; but their 
vocation is always well known to the police, and to ah the 
people of their neighbourhood ; and very often to the magistrates 
| lemselves, who could, if they would, secure them on their re? 
turn with their booty ; but this would not secure their conviction 
unless the proprietors could be discovered, which they scarcely 
, ever could. Were the police officers to seize them, they 
would be all finally acquitted and released by the Judges— 
the magistrate would get into disrepute with his superiors, 
by the number of acquittals compared with the convic- 
tions exhibited in his monthly tables; and he would vent his 
spleen upon the poor Thanadar, who would, at the same time, 
have incurred the resentment pi the robbers ; and between bo$h 4 
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‘fee would have no possible chance of escape. He therefore con- 
sults his own interest and his own ease by leaving them to carry 
on their trade of robbery or murder unmolested ; and his master, 
the magistrate, is well pleased not to be pestered with charges 
against men whom he has no chance of getting ultimately convicted. 
It, was in this way that so many hundred families of assassins 
by profession, were able for so many generations to reside irr the 
most cultivated and populous parts of our territories, and extend 
their depredations into the remotest parts of India, before our 
system of operations was brought to bear upon them in 1830. 
Their profession was perfectly well known to the people of the 
districts in which they resided, and to the greater part of the 
police ■; they murdered not within their own district, and the 
police of that district eared nothing about what they might do 
beyond it. 

The most respectable native gentleman in the city and dis- 
trict of M.—D. told me one day an amusing instance of the pro- 
ceedings of a native officer of that district, which occurred about 
five years ago. <{ In a village which he had purchased and let in 
farms, a shopkeeper was one day superintending the cutting of 
some sugar-cane which he had purchased from a cultivator as it 
stood. His name was Girdaree, I think, and the boy who was 
mtHW if. frir him was the sou of a poor man called Mudaree. 
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police officer of the division, who resided some miles distant. 
The Thauadar ordered off his subordinate officer, the Jemadar, 
with half a dozen policemen, to arrange everything for an inquest 
on the body, by the time he should reach the place, with aii due 
pomp. The Jemadar went to the house of the murderer, and dis- 
mounting, ordered all the shopkeepers of the village, who were 
many and respectable, to be forthwith seized, and bound hand 
and feet. 4 So/ said the Jemadar, £ you have all been aiding and 
abetting your friend in the murder of poor Mudarees only son 1 ’ 
6 May it please your excellency, we have never heard of any 
murder.’ £ Impudent scoundrels/ roared the Jemadar ; ’ does not 
the poor boy lie dead in the sugar-cane field? and ^ is not 
his highness the Thauadar coming to hold an inquest upon 
it? and do you take us for fools enough to believe that 
any scoundrel among you would venture to commit a delibe- 
rate murder without being aided and abetted by all the rest T 
The village watchman began to feel some apprehension that he 
had been too precipitate ; and entreated the Jemadar to go first 
and see the body of the boy. ‘ What do you take us for/ said the 
Jemadar, ' a thing without a stomachs? Do you suppose that 
government servants can live and labour on air. Are we to go 
and examine bodies upon empty stomach ? Let his father take 
care of the body, and let these shopkeeping murderers provide us 
something to eat. J Nine rupees worth of sweetmeats, and materials 
for a feast, were forthwith collected at the expense of the shop- 
keepers, who stood bound, and waiting the arrival of his highness 
the Thanadar, who was soon after seen approaching majestically 
upon a richly caparisoned horse. 4 What/ said the Jemadar, ‘ is 
there nobody to go and receive his highness in due form ? 5 One 
of the shopkeepers was untied, and presented with fifteen rupees 
by his family, and those of the other shopkeepers. These he 
took up and presented to his highness, who deigned to receive 
them through one of his train, and then dismounted and partook 
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of, the feast that had been provided. * Now, 1 said his highness, 

1 we will go and hold an inquest on the body of the poor boy ; * 
ami off moved all the great functionaries of government to the 
sugar-cane field, with the village watchman leading the way, The 
father of the boy met them as they entered ; and was pointed out 
■.to; them by the village watchman. ‘Where/ said the Thanadar, 

4 is your poor boy V * There, said Mudaree, 4 cutting the canes/ 
f How cutting the canes ? Was he not murdered by the shop- 
keepers ? * No, said Mudaree, £ he was beaten by Girdaree, and 

richly deserved it, 1 find.’ Girdaree and the boy were called up, 
and the little urchin said, that he called out murder merely to 
prevent Girdaree from giving him another clout on the side of 
the heath His lather was then lined nine rupees for giving a 
false alarm ; and Girdaree, fifteen for so unmercifully beating the 
boy ; and they were made to pay on the instant, under the 
penalty of being till sent off forty miles to the magistrate. Having 
thus settled this very important affair, his highness the Thanadar 
walked back to the shop, ordered all the shopkeepers to be set at 
liberty, smoked his pipe, mounted his horse and rode home, follow- 
ed by all his police officers ; and well pleased with his day’s work/’ 
The farmer of the village soon after made his way to the city, 
and communicated the circumstances to my old friend, who 
happened to be on intimate terms with the magistrate. He wrote 
a polite note to the Thanadar to say, that he should never get 
any rents from his estate if the occupants were liable to such fines 
as these, and that he should take the earliest opportunity of men- 
tioning them to his friehd, the magistrate. The Thanadar ascer- 
tained that he was really in the habit of visiting the magistrate, 
and communicating with him freely ; and hushed up the matter 
by causing all, save the expenses of the feast, to be paid back. 
These are things of daily occurrence in all parts of our dominions, 
and the Thanadars are not afraid to play such “ fantastic tricks/* 
because all those under and all those above them share more or 
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less in the spoil, and are bound in honour to conceal them from 
the European magistrate, whom it is the interest of all to keep in 
the dark. They know that the people will hardly ever com- 
plain, from the great dislike they all have to appear in our courts, 
particularly when it is against any of the officers of those courts, 
or their friends and creatures in the district police. 

When our operations commenced in 18*30, these assassins re- 
velled over every road in India in gangs of hundreds, without the 
fear of punishment from divine or human laws; but there is not 
now, I believe, a road in India infested by them. That our 
government has still defects, and very great ones, must be obvious 
to every one who has travelled much over India with the requisite 
qualifications and disposition to observe ; but I believe, that in 
spite of all the defects I have noticed above in our police system, 
the life, property, and character of the innocent are now more 
secure, and all their advantages more freely enjoyed, than they 
ever were under any former government with whose history wa 
are acquainted, or than they now are under any native govern- 
ment in India, Those who think they are not so, almost always 
refer to the reign of Shah Jehan, when men like Tavernier 
travelled so securely all over India with their bags of diamonds ; 
but I would ask them, whether they think that the life, property, 
and character of the innocent could be anywhere very secure, or 
their advantages very freely enjoyed, in a country where a man 
could do openly with impunity what the traveller describes to 
have been done by the Persian physician of the governor of 
Allahabad ? This governor being sickly, had in attendance upon 
him eleven physicians, one of whom was an European gentleman 
of education, Claudius Muelle, of Bourges. The chief favourite of 
the eleven was, however, a Persian ; <£ who one day threw his 
wife from the top of a battlement to the ground in a fit of jealousy. 
He thought the fell would kill her, but she had only a few ribs 
broken j whereupon the kindred of the woman came and 
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demanded justice at the feet of the governor* The governor 
Bending for the physician ? commanded him to be gone, resolving 
to retain him no longer in his service* The physician obeyed ; 
and putting his poor maimed wife in a palankeen, he set forward 
upon the road with all his family. But he had not gone above 
three or four days 9 journey from the city, when the governor, 
finding, himself worse than he was wont to be, sent to recall him ; 
which the, physician perceiving, stabbed his wife, his four children, 
and thirteen female slaves, and returned again to the Governor, 
who said not a word to him, but entertained him again in his ser- 
vice.” This occurred within Tavernier’s own knowledge, and 
about the time he visited Allahabad ; and is related as by no 
means a very extraordinary circumstance. 
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BENT- FREE TENURES— RIGHT OF GOVERNMENTS To RESUME 


On the 27 th, we went on fifteen miles to Begum abaci , over a 
sandy and level country. All the peasantry along the roads were 
busy watering their fields ; and the singing of the man who stood 
at the well to tell the other who guides the bullocks when to pull, 
after the leather bucket had been filled at the bottom, and when 
to stop as it reached the top, was extremely pleasing. It is said 
that Tanseyn, of Delhi, the most celebrated singer they have ever 
had in India, used to spend a great part of his time in these fields 
listening to the simple melodies of these water-drawers, which he 
learned to imitate and apply to his more finished vocal music. 
Popular belief ascribes to Tanseyn the power of stopping the 
river Jumna in its course. His contemporary and rival, Brij 
Bowla, who, according to popular belief, could split a rock with a 
single note, is said to have learned his base from the noise of the 
stone-mills which the women use in grinding the corn for their 
families. Tanseyn was a Brahman from Patna, who entered the 
service of the Emperor Akbar, became a Mussulman, and after the 
service of twenty-seven years, during which he was much beloved 
by the Emperor and all his court, he died at Gwalior in the 34th 
year of the Emperor ’s reign. His tomb is still to be seen at 
Gwalior. All his descendants are said to have a talent for music, 
and they have all Seyn added to their names. 

While Madhojie Scindheea, the Gwalior chief, was prime 
minister, he made the Emperor assign to his daughter, the 
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Balabae, in J a goer or rent-free tenure, ninety-five villages, rated in 
the imperial simuds at three lacks of rupees a year. When the 
Emperor had been released from the “durance vile*’ in which he 
was kepi by Dowlut Rao Scindheea, the adopted son of this chief 
by. the army under Lord Lake, in 1803, and the countries in which 
these villages were situated, taken possession of, she was per- 
mitted to retain them on condition that they were to escheat to 
ns on her death. She died in 1834, and we took possession of the 
villages which now yield, it is said, four lacks of! rupees a year, 
fiegumabad was one of them. It paid to the Balabae only six 
hundred rupees a year, but it pays now to us six and twenty 
hundred rupees ; but the farmers and cultivators do not pay a 
farthing more — the difference was taken by the favourite to whom 
she assigned the duties of collection, and who always took as much 
as he could get from them, and paid as little as he could to her. 
The tomb of the old collector stood near rny tents, and his son, 
who came to visit it, told me, that ha had heard from Gwalior, 
that a new Governor-general was about to arrive, who would 
probably order the villages to be given hack, when he should be 
made collector of this village, as his father had been. 

Had our government acted by ail the rent-free lands in our 
territories on the same principle, they would have saved them- 
selves, a vast deal of expense, trouble, and odium. The justice of 
declaring all lands liable to resumption on the death of the pre- 
sent incumbents when not given by competent authority, for, and 
actually applied to the maintenance of religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, or other establishments of manifest public utility, would 
never have been for a moment questioned by the people of India ; 
because they would have all known, that it was in accordance 
with, the usages of the country. If, at the same time that we 
declared all land liable to resumption, when not assigned by such 
authority and for such purposes and actually applied to them ; we 
had dacdared. that all grants by competent authority registered in 
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due form before the death of the present incumbents, -should ha 
liable on their death to the payment of government of only a 
quarter or half the rent arising from them, it would have been 
universally hailed as an act of great liberality, highly calculated to 
make our reign popular. As it is, we have admitted the right 
of former rulers of all descriptions to alienate in perpetuity the land, 
the principal source of the revenue of the state, in favour of their 
relatives, friends, and favourites, leaving upon the holders the 
burthen of proving, at a ruinous cost in fees and bribes, through 
court after court, that these alienations had been made by the 
authorities we declare competent, before the time prescribed ; and 
we have thus given rise to an infinite deal of fraud, perjury, and 
forgery, and to the opinion, I fear, very generally prevalent, that 
we are anxious to take advantage of unavoidable flaws in the 
proof required, to trick them out of their lands by tedious judi- 
cial proceedings, while we profess to be desirous that they should 
retain them. In this, we have done ourselves great injustice. 

Though these lands were often held for many generations 
under former governments, and for the exclusive benefit of the 
holders, it was almost always, when they were of any value, in 
collusion with the local authorities, who concealed the circum- 
stances from their sovereign for a certain stipulated sum or share 
of the rents while they held office. This of course the holders 
were always willing to pay, knowing that no sovereign would 
hesitate much to resume the lands, should the circumstance of their 
holding them for their own private use alone, be ever brought 
to his notice. Th8. local authorities were no doubt always 
willing to take a moderate share of the rent, knowing 
that they would get nothing should the lands he resumed 
by the sovereign. Sometimes the lands granted were either at 
the time the grant was made, or became soon after, waste and 
depopulate^, in consequence of invasion or internal disorders ; and 
reipainipg in this. $tat$ fopj&apy generations, the 
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sovereigns either knew nothing or eared nothing about the grants* 
Under our rule they became by degrees again cultivated and 
peopled ; and, in consequence, valuable, not by the exertions of 
the rent-free holders, for they were seldom known to do anything 
but collect the rents ; but by those of the farmers and cultivators 
who pay them. 

When Saadut Ally Khan, the sovereign of Oude, ceded 
Rohilcund and other districts to the honourable Company in lieu 
of tribute in 1801, he resumed every inch of land held in rent-free 
tenure within the territories that remained with him, without con- 
descending to assign any other reason than state necessity. The 
measure created a good deal of distress, particularly among the 
educated classes ; but not so much as a similar measure would have 
created within our territories, because all his revenues are expended 
in the maintenance of establishments formed exclusively out 
of the members of Oude families, and retained within the coun- 
try, while ours are sent to pay establishments formed and main- 
tained at a distance ; and those whose lands are resumed always 
find it exceedingly difficult to get employment suitable to their 
condition. 

The face of the country between Delhi and Meerut is sadly 
denuded of its groves ; not a grove or an avenue is to be seen any- 
where, and but few fine solitary trees. I asked the people of the 
cause, and was told by the old men of the village, that they re- 
membered well when the Seikh chiefs who now bask under the 
sunshine of our protection, used to come over at the head of dullus 
(bodies) of ten or twelve thousand horse each, and plunder and 
lay waste with fire and sword, at every returning harvest, the 
fine country which I now saw covered with rich sheets of culti- 
vation, and which they had rendered a desolate waste, “ without 
a man to make or a man to grant a petition/’ when Lord Lake 
cam© among them. They were, they say, looking on at a distance 
whan he fought the battle of Delhi, and drove the Mahrattas, who 
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were almost as bad as the Seikhs, into the Jumna river, where 
ten thousand of them were drowned. The people of all classes 
in upper India feel the same reverence as our native soldiery for 
the name of tins admirable soldier, and most worthy mao, who 
did so much to promote our interests and sustain our reputation 
in this country. 

The most beautiful trees in India are the bar, (banyan,) the 
peepui, and the tamarind. The two first are of the fig tribe, and 
their greatest enemies are elephants and camels of our public 
establishments and public servants, who prey upon them wherever 
they can find them when under the protection of their masters or 
keepers, who, when appealed to generally evince a very philoso- 
phical disregard to the feeling of either property or piety involv- 
ed in the trespass. It is consequently in tbe dryest and hottest 
parts of the country where the shade of these trees is most warned, 
that it is least to be found ; because it is there that camels thrive 
best, and are most kept, and it is most difficult to save such trees 
from their depredations. 

In the evening, a trooper passed our tents on his way in great 
haste from Meerut to Delhi, to announce the death of the poor 
old Begum Sumroo, which had taken place the day before at her 
little capital of Sirdhannah. For five and twenty years had I 
been looking forward to the opportunity of seeing this very extra- 
ordinary woman, whose history had interested me more than that 
of any other character in India during ray time ; and I was sadly 
disappointed to hear of her death when within two or three stages 
of her capital. 
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CHAPTER XXI IL 



THE STATION OF MEFRUT— AT At EES WHO DANCE AND SING GRATIS FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF THE POOR. 

On the 20th, we went on twelve miles to Meerut, ami en- 
camped close to the Sooruj Kond, so called after Soordojmul, 
the J&t chief of Deeg, whose tomb I have described at Gover- 
dhtm. He built here a very large tank, at the recommendation 
of the spirit of a Hindoo saint, Munohur Nath, whose remains had 
been burned here more than two hundred years before, and whose 
spirit appeared to the J at chief in a dream , as he was encamped 
here with his army during one of his little kingdom-taking expedi- 
tions. This is a noble work, with a fine sheet of water, and flights 
of steps of pucka masonry from the top to its edge all round. 
The whole is kept in repair by our government. About Haifa 
mile to the north-west of the tank stands the tomb of Shah Peer, 
a Mahomedan saint, who is said to have descended from the moun- 
tains with the Hindoo, and to have been his bosom friend up to 
the day of his death. Both are said to have worked many wonder- 
ful miracles among the people of the surrounding country, who 
used to see them, according to popular belief, quietly taking their 
morning ride together upon the backs of two enormous tigers, who 
came every morning at the appointed hour from the distant 
jungle ! The Hindoo is said to have been very fond of music ; 
and though he has been now dead some three centuries, a crowd 
of amateurs (atalees) assemble every Sunday afternoon at hia 
shrine, on the bank of the tank, and sing gratis, and in a very 
pleasing style, to an immense concourse of people, who assemble 
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to bear them, and to solicit the spirit of the old saint, softened 
by their melodies. At the tomb of the Mahomedan saint* a number 
of professional dancers and singers assemble every Thursday after- 
noon, and dance, sing, and play gratis to a large concourse of 
people, who make offerings of food to the poor, and implore the 
intercession of the oid man with, the Deity in return. 

The Mahomedan s tomb is large and handsome; and built of 
red sandstone, inlaid with raarable, but without any cupola, that 
there may be no curtain between him and heaven when he gets 
out of his “ last long sleep” at the resurrection. Not far from his 
tomb is another, over the bones of a pilgrim they call u Gung-i- 
Hum,” or the granary of science. Professional singers and dancers 
attend it every Friday afternoon, and display their talents gratis 
to a largo concourse, who bestow what they can in charity to the 
poor, who assemble on all these occasions to take what they can 
get. Another much frequented tomb lies over a Mahomedan saint, 
who has not been dead more than three years, named (xokur Sa. 
He owes his canonization to a few circumstances of recent occur- 
rence, which are, however, universally believed. Mr. Smith, an 
enterprising merchant of Meerut, who had raised a large windmill 
for grinding corn in the Sadder Bazar, is said to have abused the 
old man as he was one day passing by, and looked with some con- 
tempt on his method of grinding, which was to take the bread 
from the mouths of so many old widows. u My child” said the 
old saint, ‘ fi amuse thyself with this toy of thine, for it has but a 
few days to run.” In four days from that time, the machine 
stopped. Poor Mr. Smith could not afford to set it going again, 
and it went to ruin. The whole native population of Meerut 
considered this a miracle of Gohur Sa I Just before his death, 
the country round Meerut was under water, and a great many 
houses fell, from incessant rain. The old man took up his resi- 
dence, during this time, in a large surae in the town, but finding 
his end approach, he desired those who had taken shelter with 
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him? to have him taken to the jungle where he now reposes,. 
They did so, and the instant they left the building it fell to the 
ground. Many who saw it, told me they had no doubt, that the 
virtues of the old man had sustained it while he was there, and 
prevented its crushing all who were in it. The tomb was built 
over his remains, by a Hindoo officer of the court, who had been 
long out of employment, and in great affliction. He had, no soon- 
er completed the tomb, and implored the aid of the old man, 
than he got into excellent service, and has been ever since a happy 
man. He makes regular offerings to his shrine, as a grateful re- 
turn for the saint's kindness to him in his hour of need. Pro- 
fessional singers and dancers display their ialents here gratis, as 
at the other tombs, every Wednesday afternoon. 

The ground all round these tombs is becoming crowded with 
the graves of people, who, in their last moments, request to be 
buried (Zeer-i-saea) under the shadow of these saints, who, in 
their lifetime, are all said to have despised the pomps and vanities 
of this life ; and to have taken nothing from their disciples and 
worshippers but what was indispensibly necessary to support 
existence — food being the only thing offered and accepted, and 
that taken only when they happened to be very hungry. Happy 
indeed was the man whose dish was put forward when the saint’s 
appetite happened to be sharp ! The death of the poor old Begum 
has, it is said, just canonized another saint, Shakir Shah, who lies 
buried at Sirdhanna, but is claimed by the people of Meerut, 
among whom he lived, till about five years ago, when he desired 
to be taken to Sirdhanna, where he found the old lady very 
dangerously ill, and not expected to live. He was himself very 
old and ill when he set out from Meerut ; and the journey is said 
to have shaken him so much, that he found his end approaching, 
and sent a messenger to the princess in these words; “ Aea 
Teree, chulec hum <c thine came, but I go that is, “ Death 
came for thee, but I go in thy place ; ” and he told those around 
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only way to prevent this is to carry out the plan now in progress, 
of giving to India in an accessible shape the medical science of 
Europe — a plan first adopted under Lord W. Bentinck, prosecuted 
by Lord Auckland, and superintended by two able and excellent 
men — Doctors Goode ve and O’Soughnessy. It will be one of the 
greatest blessings that India has ever received from England. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SUBDIVISION OP LANDS — WANT OF GRADATIONS OF HANK TAXES, 

The country between Delhi and Meerut is well cultivated, 
and rich in the latent power of its soil ; but there is here, as 
everywhere else in the upper provinces, a la mentable want of 
gradations in society, from the eternal subdivision of property in 
land ; and the want of that concentration of capital in commerce 
and manufactures which characterise European — or I may take a 
wider range, and say Christian societies. Where, as in India, the 
landlord’s share of the annual returns front the soil has been 
always taken by the government as the most legitimate fund for 
the payment of its public establishments ; and the estates of the 
farmers, and the holdings of the immediate cultivators of the soil 
are liable to be subdivided in equal shares among the sons in every 
succeeding generation, the land can never aid much directly in 
giving to society that, without which no society can possibly be well 
organised-a gradation of rank. Were the government to alter 
the system, to give up all the rent of the lands, and thereby con- 
vert all the farmers into proprietors of their estates, the case would 
not be much altered, while the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of in- 
heritance remained the same 5 for the eternal subdivision would 
, ' g0 ° n ’ and reduce ali connected with the soil to one common 
evtd; and the people would he harassed with a multiplicity of 
tax** from which they are now free, that would have to be im- 
posed to supply the place of the rent given up. The agricultural 
■ CapltahStS Wh ° der ^' ed Uicflwea from the interest of money 
' * 
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a,( van etc o he aimers and cultivators for subsistence and 
purchase of stock, were commonly men of rank 
society ; but they were never a numerous class, 
people in India are really not at 
taxes at all, 

creased by taxes, is salt, and the", 

increase. The natives i 

require a great deal of salt, living, 
table food ; still they purchase i 
to day as they require it, that 
that may have been paid 
the nature of taxation in 
that all the nou-farmino* 
a century or two ago, consented i 

hands of their sovereign, for the maintenance of his 
aries, army, navy, church, 
denly disappeared from the 


;he 

and influence in 
The mass of the 
present sensible that they pay any 
The only necessary of life, whose price is at all in- 
consumer is hardly aware of this 
never eat salted meat; and though they 
as they do, so much on vege- 
it in such small quantities from day 
; they really never think of the tax 
upon it in its progress. To understand 
India, an Englishman should suppose 
landholders of his native country had, 
to resign their property into the 

civil function- 

and public creditors— and then sud- 
community, leaving, to till the lands, 
merely the farmers and the cultivators; and that their forty millions 
of rent were just the sum that the government now required to 
pay all these four great establishments. To understand the nature 
of the public debt of England, a man has only to suppose one great 
national establishment, twice as large as those of the civil function- 
aries, the army, navy, and the church together, and composed of 
members with fixed salaries, who purchased their commissions from 
the “ wisdom of our ancestors ,» with liberty to sell them to 
whom they please— who have no duty to perform for the public,* and 
have, like Adam and Eve, the privilege of going to “ seek their 
place of rest” in what part of the world they please-a privilege of 
which they will of course be found more and more anxious to 
avail themselves, as taxation presses on the one side, and 


* They have no duty to perform 
enlightened nation they no doubt perform 


as creditors ; but as citizens of ar 
many of them, very important ones. 
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tion to the import of the necessaries of life diminishes the means 
of paying them on the other. The repeal of the Corn Laws may 
give a new lift to England — it may greatly increase the foreign 
demand for the produce of its manufacturing industry — it may 
invite back a large portion of those who now spend their incomes 
in foreign countries, and prevent from going abroad to reside, a 
vast number who would otherwise go* These laws must soon he 
repealed, or England must greatly reduce one or other of its 
great establishments — (he national debt, the church, the army, 
or the navy. The Corn Laws press upon England just in the 
same manner as the discovery of the passage to India, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, pressed upon Venice and the other states, 
whose welfare depended upon the transit of the produce of India’ 
by land. But the navigation of the Cape benefited all other 
European nations at the same time that it pressed upon those 
particular states, by giving them all the produce of India at 
cheaper rates than they would otherwise have got if. and by open- 
ing the markets of India to the produce of all other European 
nations. The Corn Laws benefit only one small section of the 
people of England, -while they weigh, like an incubus, upon the 
vital energies of all the rest; and, at the same time, injure all 
other nations by preventing their getting the produce of manu- 
facturing industry so cheap as they would otherwise get it. They 
have not, therefore, the merit of benefiting other nation's, at the 
same time that they crush their own. 

For some twenty or thirty years of our rule, too many of the 
collectors of our land revenue, in what we call the western pro- 
vinces, sought the <f bubble reputation ” in an increase of assess- 
ment upon the lands of their district every five years, when the 
Battlement was renewed. The more the assessment was increased, 
the greater was the praise bestowed upon the collector by the reve- 
nue boards, or the revenue secretary to government, in the name of 
the Governor-General of India. These collectors found an easy 
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mode of acquiring this reputation — they left the settlements to 
their native officers, and shat their ears to all complaints of 
grievances, fill they had reduced all the landholders of their dis- 
tricts to one common level of beggary, without stock, character, or 
credit ; and transferred a great portion of their estates to the native 
officers of their own courts through the medium of the auction 
sales that took place fur the arrears, or pretended arrears, of revenue, 
A better feeling has for some years past prevailed ; and collectors 
have sought their reputation in a real knowledge of their duties, 
and a real good feeling towards the farmers and cultivators of 
their districts. For this hotter tone of feeling, the western pro- 
vinces are, I believe, chiefly indebted to Mr. R. M. Bird, of the 
revenue board, one of the most able public officers now in India, 
A settlement for twenty years is now in progress that will leave 
the farmers at least thirty- five per cent,., upon the gross collections! 
from the immediate cultivators of the soil,* that is, the amount 
of the revenue demand able by government from the estate, will be 
that less than what the farmer will, and would, under any circum- 
stances, levy from the cultivators in his detailed settlement. The 
farmer lets all the land of his estate out to cultivators, and takes 
in money this rate of profit for his expense, trouble, and risk ; 
or he lets out to the cultivators enough to pay the government 
demand, and tills the rest with his own stock, rent free. When 
a division takes place between his sons, they either divide the 
estate, and become each responsible for his particular share, or 
they divide the profits, and remain collectively responsible to 
government for the whole, leaving one member of the family re- 
gistered as the lessee and responsible head. 


* Fifty per cent, may be considered as the average rate left to the les- 
sees or proprietors of estates under this now settlement ; and if they take on 
an average one-third the gross produce, government takes two-ninths. But we 
may rate the government share of the produce actually taken at oiie-Mth as the 

maximum, and one-tenth as the minimum. 9tLltfX ^ 
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In the Ryutwar system of southern India, government offi- 
cers, removable at the pleasure of the government collector, are 
substituted for these farmers, or more properly proprietors of es- 
tates ; and a system more prejudicial to the best interests of society, 
could not well be devised by the ingenuity of man. It has been 
supposed by some theorists, who are practically unacquainted with 
agriculture in this or any other country, that all who have any in- 
terest in the land above the rank of cultivator, or ploughman, are 
mere drones , or useless consumers of that rent which, under 
judicious management, might be added to the revenues of govern- 
ment — that all which they get might, and ought to be, either left 
with the cultivators or taken by the government. At the head 
of these is the justly celebrated historian Mr. Mill. Rut men who 
understand the subject practically, know that the intermediate 
agency of a farmer, who has a feeling of permanent interest in 
the estate or an interest for a long period, is a thousand times 
better, both for the government and the people, than that of a 
government officer of any description, much less that of one re- 
movable at the will of the collector. Government can always get 
more revenue from a village under the management of the farmer ; 
the character of the cultivators and village community generally 
is much better ; the tillage is much better; and the produce, from 
more careful weeding and attention of all kinds, sells much better 
in the market. The better character of the cultivators enables 
them to get the loans they require to purchase stock, and to pay 
the government demand on more moderate terms from the capi- 
talists, who rely upon the farmer, to aid in the recovery of their 
outlays, without reference to civil courts, which are ruinous 
media, as well in India as in other places. The farmer or land- 
lord finds, in the same manner, that he can get much more 
from lands let out on lease to the cultivators or yeomen 
who depend upon their own character, credit, and stock, than 
he can from similar lands cultivated with his own stock; 
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aad hired labourers can never be got to labour either so 
long or so well. The labour of the Indian cultivating lessee is 
always applied in the proper quantity, and at the proper time and 
place — that of the hired field-labourer hardly ever is. The 
skilful coach maker always puts on the precise quantity of iron 
required to make his coach, strong, because he knows where it is 
required ; his coach is, at the same time, as light as it can be, 
with safety. The unskilful workman either puts on too much, 
and makes his coach heavy ; or he puts it in the wrong place, 
and leaves it weak. 

If government extends the twenty years* settlement, now in. 
progress, to fifty years or more, they will confer a great blessing 
upon the people, and they might, perhaps, do it on the condition 
that the incumbent consented to allow the lease to descend 
undivided to his heirs by the law of primogeniture. To this 
condition ail classes would readily agree, for I have heard Hindoo 
and Mahomedan landholders all equally lament the evil effects 
of the laws by which families are so quickly and inevitably 
broken up ; and say, “ that it is the duty of government to taka 
advantage of their power, as the great proprietor and leaser of 
all the lands, to prevent the evil, by declaring leases indivisible* 
There would then,” they say, u be always one head to assist in 
maintaining the widows and orphans of deceased members, in 
educating his brothers and nephews ; and by his influence and res- 
pectability, procuring employment for them.” In such men, with 
feelings of permanent interest in their estates, and in the stability 
of the government that secured them possession on such favour- 
able terms, and with the means of educating their children, we 
should hy-and-by find our best support, and society its best ele- 
ment The law of primogeniture at present prevails only where 
it is most mischievous under our rule, among the feudal chiefs, 
whose ancestors rose to distinction, and acquired their possessions 
by rapine in times of invasion and civil wars. This law among 
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them tends to perpetuate the desire to maintain those military 
establishments, by which the founders of their families rose, in the 
hope that the times of invasion and civil wars may retain, and 
open to them a similar field for exertion. It fosters a class of 
powerful men, essentially and irredeemably opposed in feeling, 
not only to our rule, but to settled government under any rule ; 
and the sooner the Hindoo law of inheritance is allowed by the 
paramount power, to take its course among these feudal chiefs, 
the better for society. There is always a strong tendency to it, 
in the desire of the younger brothers, to share in the loaves and 
fishes ; and this tendency is checked only by the injudicious inter- 
position of our authority. 

To give India the advantage of free institutions, or all the 
blessings of which she is capable, under an enlightened paternal 
government, nothing is more essential than the supercession of 
this feudal aristocracy by one founded upon other bases, and, above 
all, upon that of the concentration of capital in commerce and 
manufactures. Nothing tends so much to prevent the accumula- 
tion and concentration of capital over India, as this feudal aristo- 
cracy which tends everywhere to destroy that feeling of security 
without which men will nowhere accumulate and concentrate it. 
They do so, not only by those intrigues and combinations against 
the paramount power, which keep alive the dread of internal wars 
and ioreign invasion, hut by those gangs of robbers and murderers 
which they foster and locate upon their estates to pray upon the 
more favoured or better governed territories around them. 
T roin those gangs of freebooters, which are to be found upon the 
estate of almost every native chief, no accumulation of moveable 
property of any value is ever fora moment considered safe, and 
those who happen to have any such are always in dread of losing, 
not only their property, but their lives along with it, for these 
gangs, secure in the protection of such chief, are reckless ill their 
attack, and kill all who happen to come in their way. 
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MEERUT — AN G L0- 1 N DIAN SOCIETY 


Meerut is a large station for military and civil establish- 
ments ; it is the residence of a civil commissioner, a judge, a 
magistrate, a collector of land revenue, and all their assistants and 
establishments. There are the major-general, commanding the 
division ; the brigadier, commanding the station ; four troops of 
horse, and a company of foot artillery. One regiment of European 
cavalry, one of European infantry, one of native cavalry, and 
three of native infantry/ It is justly considered the healthiest 
station in India, for both Europeans and natives, and I visited it 
in the latter end of the cold, which is the healthiest season of the 
year ; yet the European ladies were looking as if they had ail come 
out o£ their graves, and talking of the necessity of going off to 
the mountains, to renovate as soon as the hot weather should set 
in. They had literally been fagging themselves to death with gaiety, 
at this the gayest and most delightful of all Indian stations, dur- 
ing the cold months, when they ought to have been laying in a 

store of strength to carry them through the Irving seasons of the 

hot winds and rains. Up every night, and all night, at bails and 
suppers, they could never go out to breathe the fresh air of the 


* In India officers have much better opportunities, in time of peace, to 
learn how to handle troops than in England, from having them more concentrated 
sn large stations, with ftne open plains to exercise npou. During the whole of 
the cold season, from the beginning of November to the end of February, the 
troops are at large stations exercised in brigades, and the artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry together, . 
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morning ; and were looking wretchedly ill, while the European 
soldiers from the barracks seemed as fresh as if they had never 
left their native land ! There is no doubt that sitting up late at 
night, is extremely prejudicial to the health of Europeans in India. 
I have never seen the European, male or female, that could stand 
it long, however temperate in habits ; and an old friend of mine 
once told me, that if he went to bed a little exhilarated every 
night at ten o'clock, and took his ride in the morning, he found 
himself much better than if he sat up till twelve or one o’clock 
without drinking, and lay a-bed in the mornings. Almost all the 
gay pleasures of society in India are enjoyed at night ; and as 
ladies here, as everywhere else in Christian societies, are the life 
and soul of all good parties, as of all good novels, they often, to 
oblige others, sit up late, much against their own inclinations, and 
even their judgments, aware, as they are, that they are gradually 
sinking under the undue exertions. 

When I first came to India there were a few ladies of the old 
school still much looked up to in Calcutta, and among the rest 
the grandmother of the Earl of Liverpool, the old Begum John- 
stone, then between seventy and eighty years of age.* AH these 
old ladies prided themselves upon keeping up old usages. They 
used to dine in the afternoon at four or five o’clock — take their 
airing after dinner in their carriages ; and from the time they re^ 
turned, till ten at night, their houses were lit up in their 
best style, and thrown open for the reception of visitors. All 
who were on visiting terms came at this time, with any strangers 
whom they wished to introduce, and enjoyed each others society § 
there were music and dancing for the young, and cards for the 
old , when the party assembled happened to be large enough 5 and 


* The late Earl of Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkinson, married this old lady-a 
daughter. He was always very attentive to her, and she used, with feelings of 
great pride and pleasure, to display the contents of the bp.xea of millinery 
he psed, every JW to send opt to hey, 1 ' . 
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a few who had been previously invited staid supper. I often visited 
the old Begum Johnstone at this hour, and met at her house the 
hrst people in the country, for all people, including the Governor- 
general himself, delighted to honour this old day, the widow of a 
Governor-general of India, and the mother-in-law of a prime minis- 
ter of England. She was at Moorsbedabad when Sooruj-od-DouIa 
marched from that place at the head of the army, that took and 
plundered Calcutta, and caused so many Europeans to perish in 
the black hole ; and she was herself saved from becoming a member 
of his seraglio, or perishing with the rest, by the circumstance of 
her being far gone in her pregnancy, which caused her to be made 
over to a Dutch factory. 

She had been a very beautiful woman, and had been several 
times married ; the pictures of all her husbands being hung round 
her noble drawing-room in Calcutta, covered during the day with 
crimson cloth, to save them from the dust, and uncovered at night 
only on particular occasions. One evening Mrs. Crommelin, a 
friend of mine, pointing to one of them, asked the old lady his 
name. u Really I cannot at this moment tell you, my dear * my 
memory is very bad, (striking her forehead with her right hand, 
as she leaned with her left arm in Mrs. Crommelin’s,) but I shall 
recollect in a few minutes.” The old lady’s last husband was a 
clergyman, one of the presidency chaplains, Mr. Johnstone, whom 
she found too gay, and persuaded to go home upon an annuity of 
eight hundred a year, which she settled upon him for life. The 
bulk of her fortune went to Lord Liverpool, the rest to her grand- 
children — the Rickets, Watts, and others. 

Since those days, the modes of intercourse in India have much 
altered. Societies at all the stations, beyond the three capitals 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is confined almost exclusively 
to the members of the civil and military services, who seldom re- 
main long at the same station— the military officers hardly ever 
. more than three years, and the civil hardly so ever long. At disagree-. 
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able stations, the civil servants seldom remain so many months. 
Every new-comer calls in the forenoon upon all that are at the 
station when he arrives ; and they return his call at the same hour 
soon after. If he is a married man, the married men, upon whom he 
has called, take their wives to call upon his; and he takes his to return 
the call of theirs. These calls are all indispensible ; and, being made 
in the forenoon, become ve.iy disagreeable in the hot season : all 
complain of them, yet no one foregoes his claim upon them ; 
and till the claim is fulfilled, people will not recognise 
each other as acquaintances. Unmarried officers generally dine 
in the evening, because it is a more convenient hour for the 
mess ; and married civil functionaries do the same, because 
ifc is more convenient for their office work. If you invite those 
who dine at that hour to spend the evening with you, you must 
invite them to dinner even in the hot weather ; and if they invite 
you, it is to dinner. This makes intercourse somewhat heavy at 
all times, but more especially so in the hot season, when a table 
covered with animal food is sickening to any person without a keen 
appetite, and stupifying to those who have it. No one thinks of 
inviting people to a dinner and hall— it would he vandalism ;and 
when you invite them, as is always the case, to come after dinner, 
the ball never begins till late at night, and seldom ends till late 
in the morning ! With all its disadvantages, however, I think 
dining in the evening much better for those who are in health, than 
dining in the afternoon, provided people can avoid the intermediate 
' meal of tiffin. No person in India should eat animal food more 
than once a day ; and people who dine in the evening genareily 
eat less than they would if they dined in the afternoon. A light 
breakfast at nine ; biscuit, or a slice of toast with a glass of water, 
or soda-water, at two o'clock, and dinner, after the evening exer- 
cise, is the plan which I should recommend every European to 
adopt in India as the most agreeable. Vv ben their digestive 
powers get out of order, people must do as the doctors tell tber% 
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There is, I believe, no society in which there is more real 
urbanity of manners than in that of India — a more general dis- 
position on the part of its different members to sacrifice their own 
comforts and convenience to those of others, and to make those 
around them happy, without letting them see that it costs them 
an effort to do so. There is assuredly no society where the mem- 
bers are more generally free from those corroding cares and an- 
xieties which “ weigh upon the hearts’’ of men whose incomes are 
precarious, and position in the world uncertain. They receive 
their salaries on a certain day every month, whatever may be the 
state of the seasons, or of trade ; they pay no taxes, they rise in 
the several services by rotation ; religious feelings and opinions 
are by common consent left as a question between man and his 
Maker ; no one ever thinks of questioning another about them, 
nor would he he tolerated if he did so. Most people take it for 
granted, that those which they got from their parents were tho 
right ones ; and as such they cherish them. They remember, with 
feelings of filial piety, the prayers which they, in their infancy, 
offered to their Maker, while kneeling by the side of their mothers ; 
and they continue to offer them up through life, with the same 
feelings and the same hopes. 

Differences of political opinion, which agitate society so much 
in England and other countries, where every man believes that 
his own personal interests must always be more or less affected by 
the predominance of one party over another, are no doubt a 
source of much interest to people in India ; but they scarcely ever 
excite any angry passions among them. The tempests by which 
the political atmosphere of the world is cleared and purged of all 
its morbid influences, burst not upon us — we see them at a dis- 
tance — we know that they are working good for all mankind ; and 
we feel for those who boldly expose themselves to their “ pitiless 
peltings,” as men feel for the sailors whom they .suppose to be 
exposed on the ocean to the storm, while they listen to it from their 
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beds or their winter firesides We discuss all political opinions, 
and all the great questions which they affect, with the calmness 
of philosophers ; not without emotion certainly, but without 
passion : we have no share in returning members to parliament — * 
we feel no dread of those injuries, indignities, and calumnies to 
which those who have are too often exposed ; and we are free 
from the bitterness of feelings which always attend them. How 
exalted, how glorious has been the destiny of England, to spread 
over so vast a portion of the globe, her literature, her language, 
and her free institutions ! How ought the sense of this high des- 
tiny to animate her sons in their efforts to perfect those institutions 
which they have formed by slow degrees from feudal barbarism ; 
to make them, in reality, as perfect as they would have them ap- 
pear to the world to be in theory, that rising nations may lov© 
and honour the source whence they derive theirs, and continue 
to look to it for improvement. 

We return to the society of our wives and children after the 
labours of the day are over, with tempers unruffled by collision 
with political and religious antagonists, by unfavorable changes 
in the state of the seasons and the markets, and the other circum- 
stances which affect so much the incomes and prospects of our 
friends at home. We must look to them for the chief pleasures of 
our lives, and know that they must look to us for theirs ; and if 
anything has crossed us we try to conceal it from them. There 
is in India a strong feeling of mutual dependence, that prevents 
little domestic misunderstandings between man and wife from 
growing into quarrels so often as in other countries, where this is 
less prevalent. Men have not here their clubs, nor their wives 
their little coteries , to fly to when disposed to make serious matters 
out of trifles ; and both are in consequence much inclined to bear 
and forbear. There are, of course, on the other hand, evils in 
India that pec have not to contend with at home ; but, on the 
whole, those who are disposed to look on the fair, as well as on 
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t!ie dark side of all around them, can enjoy life in India ^ery 
m'uch, as long as they and those dear to them are free from phy- 
sical pain. We everywhere find too many disposed to look upon 
the dark side of all that is present, and the bright side of all that 
is distant in time and place — always miserable themselves, be 
where they will ; and making all around them miserable ; this 
commonly arises from indigestion ; and this from a habit of eating 
and drinking in a hot, as they would in a cold climate : and giv- 
ing their stomachs too much to do, as if they were the only parts 
of the human frame whose energies were unrelaxed by the. tem- 
perature of tropical climates. There is, however, one great defect 
in Anglo-Indian society ; it is composed too exclusively of the ser- 
vants of government, civil, military, and ecclesiastic, and wants 
much of the freshness, variety, and intelligence of cultivated societies 
otherwise constituted. In societies where capital is concentrated 
for employment in large agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing establishments, those who possess and employ it, form a 
large portion of the middle and higher classes. They require the 
application of the higher branches of science to the efficient em- 
ployment of their capital in almost every purpose to which it can 
be applied : and they require, at the same time, to show that they 
are not deficient in that conventional learning of the schools and 
drawing-rooms, to which the circles they live and move in, attach 
importance. In such societies we are, therefore, always coming 
in contact with men whose scientific knowledge is necessarily 
very precise and at the same time very extensive, while their 
manners and conversation are of the highest polish. There 
is, perhaps, nothing which strikes a gentleman from India so much 
on his entering a society differently constituted, as the superior 
precision of men's information npou scientific subjects ; and 
more especially upon that of the sciences more immediately appli- 
cable to the arts by which the physical enjoyments of man are pro- 
duced, prepared, and distributed over the world. Almost all 
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men in India feel, that too much of their time, before they left 
England, was devoted to the acquisition of the dead languages ; 
and too little to the study of the elements of science. The time 
lost can never be regained — at least they think so, which is much 
the same thing. Had they been well-grounded in the elements 
of physics, physiology, and chemistry, before they left their 
native land, they would have gladly devoted their leisure to 
the improvement of their knowledge ; but to go back to 
elements, where elements can be learnt only from books, 
is, unhappily, what so few can bring themselves to, that 
no man feels ashamed of acknowledging, that he has never 
studied them at all, till he returns to England, or enters a 
society differently constituted, and finds that he has lost the sup- 
port of the great majority that always surrounded him in India. 
It will, perhaps, be said, that the members of the official aristo- 
cracy of all countries have more or less of the same defects, for 
certain it is, that, they everywhere attach paramount or undue 
importance to the conventional learning of the grammar-school 
and the drawing-room, and the ignorant and the indolent have 
perhaps everywhere the support of a great majority. Johnson 
has, however, observed — “ But the truth is, that the knowledge 
of external nature, and the sciences, which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, are not the great or the frequent business of 
the human mind. Whether we provide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the 
religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an 
acquaintance with the history of mankind, and with those exam- 
ples which may be said to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and justice are virtues and 
excellencies of all times, and of all places — we are perpetually 
moralists; but we are geometricians only by chance. Our inter- 
course with intellectual nature is necessary; our speculations 
upon matter -are voluntary and at leisure. Physiological learning 
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is of such rare emergence, that one may know another half his 
life, without being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or 
astronomy ; hut his moral and prudential character immediately 
appears. Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools, that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, 
and most materials for conversation ; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians." — Life of Milton. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PILGKIMS OE INDIA. 

There is nothing which strikes an European more in travel- 
ing over the great, roads in India than the vast number of pilgrims 
of all kinds which he falls in with, particularly between the end of 
November, when all the autumn harvest has been gathered, and 
the seed of the spring crops has been put in the ground. They 
consist, for the most, of persons, male and female, carrying Ganges 
water from the point at Hurd war, where the sacred stream emer- 
ges from the hills to the different temples in all parts of India, 
dedicated to the gods Vishnoo and Sewa. There the water is 
thrown upon the stones which represent the gods, and when it 
falls from these stones it is called the “ Chunda Mirt,” or holy 
water, and is frequently collected and reserved to be drunk as a 
remedy “ for a mind diseased.” 

This water is carried in small bottles, bearing the seals of 
the presiding priest at the holy place whence it is brought. The 
bottles are contained in covered baskets, fixed to the ends of a 
pole, which is carried across the shoulder. The people who carry 
it are of three kinds ; those who carry it for themselves as a votive 
offering to some shrine tnose who are hired for the purpose by 
others as salaried servants-and, thirdly, those who carry it for 
sale. In the interval between the sowing and reaping of the 
spying crops— that is, between November and March, a very large 
portion of the Hindoo landholders and cultivators of India, devote 
their leisure tq this pioqs duty. They take their baskets 
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poks with them from home, or purchase them on the road ; and 
having poured their libations on the head of the god, and made 
turn acquainted with their wants and wishes, return home. From 
.November to March, three-fourths of the number of these people 
one meets, consist of this class. At other seasons more than 
three-fourths consist of the other two classes— of persons hired for 
the purpose as servants, and those who carry the water for sale 

One morning the old Jemadar, the marriage of whose man<m 
grove with the jasmine I have already described, brought his two 
sons and a nephew to pay their respects to me on their return to 
Jubbulpore from a pilgrimage to Jugunnatb. The sickness of the 
youngest, a nice boy of about sis years of age, had caused this 
pilgrimage. The eldest sou was about twenty years of age, and 
the nephew about eighteen. 

After the usual compliments, I addressed the eldest son— . 
“ And so your brother was really very ill when you set out ? ” 

“ Very ill, sir ; hardly able to stand without assistance.” 

“ What was the matter with him ? ” 

“ Ifc was what we caIi a dr .ving up, or withering of the. 
system/' 

" Whafc were the symptoms ? ” 

** Dysentery/' 

"Good. And wliat cured him, as he now seems quite 
well V s ' 

“ 0ar mother a ° d father vowed five pair of baskets of Ganges 
water to Gujadhur, an incarnation of the god Sewa, at the tem- 
ple of Byjoonatb, and a visit to the temple of Jugunnath.” 

“ And having fulfilled these vows, your brother recovered ? ” 

“ He had quite recovered, sir, before we set out on our re- 
turn from Jugunnath.” 

fI And who carried the baskets ? ” 

“ M y motber > wife > cousin, myself, and little brother, all 
parpied one pair each," 
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“ This little boy could not surely carry a pair of baskets all 
the way l” 

“No, sir ; we had a pair of small baskets made especially for* 
him ; and when within about three miles of the temple, he got 
clown from his little pony, took up his baskets, and earned them 
to the god. Up to within three miles of the temple, the baskets 
were carried by a Brahman servant, whom we had taken with us 
to cook our food. We had with ns another Brahman, to whom 
we had to pay only a trifle, as his principal wages were made up 
of fees from families in the town of Jubbuipore, who had made 
similar vows, and gave him so much a bottle for the water he 
carried in their several names to the god ? ” 

u Did you give all your water to the Byjoonath temple, or 
carry some with you to Jugunnatb ? ” 

r< No water is ever offered to Jugunnathf sir ; he is an'incar- 
nation of Y ishnoo. 5 ^ ^ ■. 

u And does Vishnoo never drink ? ” 

<f He drinks, sir, no doubt ■ but he gets nothing but offerings 
of food and money 

a And what is the distance you went ? ” 
u From this to Bindachul, or^the Ganges, two hundred and 
thirty miles ; thence to Byjoonath, a hundred and fifty miles ; and 
thence to Jugunnath, some four or five hundred miles more.” 

“ And your mother and wife walked all the way with their 
baskets ? ” 

u All the way, sir, except when either of them got sick, when she 
mounted the pony with my little brother, till she felt well again.” 

Here were four members of a respectable family walking a 
pilgrimage of between twelve and fourteen hundred miles, going 
and coming, and carrying burthens on their shoulders for the re- 
covery of the poor sick boy ; and millions of families are every 
year doing the same from all parts of India. "The change of air, 
and exercise, cured the boy, and no doubt did them all a great 
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deal ..of good ; but no physician in the world, but a religious one^ 
could have persuaded them to undertake such a journey for the 
same purpose. 

The rest of the pilgrims we meet are for the most part of the 
two monastic orders of Gosaens, or the followers of Sewa, and Byra- 
gees or followers of Vishnoo, and Mahomedan Fukeers. A Hindoo 
of any caste may become a member of these monastic orders. 
They are all disciples of the high priests of the temples of their 
respective gods ; and in their name they wander over all India, 
visiting the celebrated temples which are dedicated to them. A 
part of the revenues of these temples is devoted to subsisting 
these disciples as they pass ; and every one of them claims the 
right of a day’s food and lodging, or more, according to the rules 
of the temple. They make collections along the roads ; and when 
they return, commonly bring back some surplus as an offering to 
tbeir apostle, the high priest who has adopted them. Almost 
every high priest has a good many such disciples, as they are not 
costly ; and from them returning occasionally, and from the disci- 
ples of others passing, these high priests learn everything of im- 
portance that is going on over India, and are well acquainted with 
the state of feeling and opinion. 

What these disciples get from secular people, is given not 
from feelings of charity or compassion, but as a religious or pro- 
pitiatory offering ; for they are all considered to be armed by 
their apostle with a vicarious power of blessing or cursing ; and as 
being in themselves men of God, whom it might be dangerous to 
displease. They never condescend to feign disease or misery in 
order to excite feelings of compassion, but demand what they 
want with a bold front, as holy men who have a right to share 
liberally in the superfluities which God has given to the rest of 
the Hindoo community. They are in general exceedingly intelli- 
gent men of the world, and very communicative, Among them 
will be found members of all classes of Hindoo sooiefv; and of the: 
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most wealthy and respectable families. While I had charge of 
the Nursingpoor district, in 1822, a Byragee or follower of Vish- 
noo came, and settled himself down on the border of a village 
near my residence. His mild and paternal deportment pleased 
all the little community so much, that they carried him every day 
more food than he required. At last, the proprietor of the village, 
a very respectable old gentleman, to whom I was much attached, 
went out with all his family to ask a blessing of the holy man* 
As they sat down before him, the tears were seen stealing down 
over his cheeks as he looked upon the old man’s younger sons and 
daughters. At last, the old man’s wife burst into tears, ran up, 
and fell upon the holy man’s neck, exclaiming, “ My lost son ! 
my lost son ! He was indeed her eldest son. He bad disappeared 
suddenly twelve years before, become a disciple of the high priest 
of a distant temple, and visited almost every celebrated temple 
in India, from Kedernath in the eternal snows, to Set Bund 
Ramesur, opposite the island of Ceylon. He remained with the 
family for nearly a year, delighting them and all the country 
around with his narratives. At last, he seemed to lose his spirits, 
his usual rest and appetite ; and one night he again disappeared. 
He had been absent for some years when I last saw the family ; 
and I know not whether he ever returned. 

The real members of these monastic orders are not generally 
bad men ; but there are a great many bad men of all kinds who 
put on their disguises, and under their cloak commit all kinds of 
atrocities. The security and convenience which the real pilgrims 
enjoy upon our roads, and the entire freedom from all taxation, 
both upon these roads, and at the different temples they visit, tend 
greatly to attach them to our rule, and through that attachment, 
a tone of good feeling towards it is generally disseminated over all 
India. They come from the native states, and become acquainted 
with the superior advantages the people under us enjoy, in the 
greater security of property, the greater freedom with which it is 
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enjoyed and displayed ; the greater exemption from taxation and 
the odious right of search which it involves ; the greater facilities 
for travelling in good roads and bridges ; the greater respectability 
and integrity of public servants arising from the greater security 
m their tenure of office, and more adequate rate of avowed salaries ; 
the entire freedom of the navigation of our great rivers, on which 
thousands and tens of thousands of laden vessels now pass from one 
end to the other without any one to question whence they come 
or whither they go. These are tangible proofs of good govern- 
ment, which all can appreciate ; and as the European gentleman 
in his rambles along the great roads, passes the lines of pilgrims’ 
with which the roads are crowded during the cold season, ° he is 
sure to hear himself hailed with grateful shouts, as one of those 

who secured for them and the people generally all the blessings 
they now enjoy. ‘ 0 

One day my sporting friend, the Rajah of Myhere, told me 
that he had been purchasing some water from the Ganges at its 
source, to wash the image of Vishnoo which stood in one of his 
temples. I asked him whether he ever drank the water after the 
image had been washed iu it. “ Yes,” said he, “ we all occasional- 
ly drink the Chanda Mirt.” « And do you in the same manner 
drink the water in which the god Sewa has been washed ? ” 

“ Never,’" said the Rajah. “ And why not ?” “ Because his wife, 

Davey, one day in a domestic quarrel, cursed him, and said, ‘ The 
water which falls from thy head, shall no man henceforward drink.’ 
From that day,” said the Rajah, “ no man has ever drunk of the 
water that washes his image, lest Davey should punish him.” 

And how is it then, Rajah Sahib, that mankind continue to drink 
the water of the Ganges which is supposed to flow from her hus- 
band Sewa’s topknot ?” “ Because,” replied the Rajah, “ this 

sacre 1 river first flows from the right foot of the god Vishnoo, 
and thence passes over the head of Sewa. The three gods,” con- 
tinued the Rajah, ‘'govern the world turn and turn about, twenty 
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years at a time. While "V ishnoo reigns, all goes on well ; rain 
descends in good season, the harvests are abundant, and the cattle 
thrive. When Brahma reigns, there is a little falling off in these 
matters ; but during the twenty years that Sewa reigns, nothing 
goes on well— we are all at cross purposes; our crops fail, the cat- 
tle <r«t the murrain, and mankind suffer from epidemic diseases. 
The Rajah was a follower of Vishuoo, as may be guessed. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE BEGUM SUM BOO. 

On the /th February, I went out to Sirdhana and visited 
the Church built and endowed by the late Begum Sombre, 
whose remains are now deposited in it. It was designed by an 
Italian gentleman, M. Reghelini, and is a fine but not a striking 
buijding. I met the bishop, Julius Caesar, an Italian from Mil an* 
whom I had known a quarter of a century before, a happy and 
handsome young man— he is' still handsome, though old; but 
very miserable, because the Begum did not leave him so large a 
legacy as he expected. In the revenues of her church he had, 
she thought, quite enough to live upon ; and she said, that 
priests, without wives or children to care about, ought to be 
satisfied with this ; and left him only a few thousand rupees. 
She made him the medium of conveying a donation to the See of 
Some of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees ; and thereby 
procured for him the bishopric of Amartanta, in the island of 
Cyprus ; and got her grandson, Dyce Sombre, made a chevalier 
of the order of Christ, and presented with a splint from the real 
cron;, as a relict. 

The Begum Sombre was by birth a Syudanee, or lineal da s- 
cendant from Mahomed, the founder of the Mussulman faith ; and 
she was united to Walter Reinhard when very young, by all the 
forms considered necessary by persons of her persuasion when 
married to men of another. Reinhard had been married to an- 
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but she bad become insane, and has ever since remained so. By 
this first wife he had a son, who got from the Emperor the title 
of Z offer Yah Khan, at the request of the Begum, his step- 
mother ; but he was a man of weak intellect, and so little thought 
of, that he was not recognised even as the nominal chief on the 
death of his father. 

Walter Reinhard was a native of Salfcsburg. He enlisted as 
a private soldier in the French service, and came to India, where 
he entered the service of the East India Company, and rose to the 
rank of serjeant. Reinhard got the soubriquet of Sombre from 
his comrades while in the French service, from the sombre cast 
of his countenance and temper. An Armenian, by name Gregory, 
of a Calcutta family, the virtual minister of Kasim Alee Khan, 
under the title of Qorgeen Khan, took him into his service, when 
the war was about to commence between his master arid the 
English. Kasim Alee was a native of Cashmere, and not natur- 
ally a bad man ; but he was goaded tq madness by the injuries 
and insults heaped upon him by the servants qf the East India 
Company, who where not then paid, as at present, in adequate 
salaries, but in profits upon ail kinds of monopolies $ and they 
would not suffer the recognised sovereign of the country in which 
they traded, to grant to his subjects the same exemption from the 
transit duties which they themselves enjoyed, as it would, they 
argued, tend greatly to diminish their incomes! He insisted 
upon the right to grant his subjects generally the same exemption 
that they claimed for themselves exclusively ; and a war was the 
consequence I* 

* Mill observes upon these transactions: u The conductor the Company’s 
servants upon this occasion furnishes one of the most remarkable instances 
upon record, of the power of self-interest to extinguish all sense of justice and 
even of shame. They had hitherto insisted, contrary tp ali ri era t and all 
precedent, that the government of the country should exempt all their goods 
i ram duty ; they now insisted that it should impost} duties upon the goods of 
all other traders, and accused it as guilty of- a broach of the peace to ward a 
the English nation, because it proposed to remit them/* 
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Mr. hilts, one of these civil servants and chief of the factory 
at Patna, whose opinions had more weight with the council in 
Calcutta than all the wisdom of such men as V ansi t tart and 
Warren Hastings, because they happened to be more consonant 
with the personal interests of the majority, precipitately brought 
on the war ; and assumed the direction of all military operations, 
*>£ which he knew nothing, and for which he seems to have been 
totally unfitted by the violence of his temper. All his enter* 
prises failed — the city and factory were captured by the enemy; 
and the European inhabitants taken prisoners. The Nawab, 
smarting under the reiterated wrongs he had received, and which 
he attributed mainly to the councils of Mr. Ellis, no sooner found 
the chief within his grasp, than he determined to have him and 
all who were taken with him, save a Doctor Fullerton, to whom 
he ovved some personal obligations, put to death. His own 
native officers were shocked at the proposal, and tried to dissuade 
him from the purpose ; but he was resolved ; and not finding 
among them any willing to carry it into exocufcion, he applied to 
Suraroo, who readily undertook, and with some of his myrmidons, 
performed the horrible duty in 1768. At the suggestion of 
Gregory and Sombre, Kasim Alee now attempted to take the 
small principality of Nepaul, as a kind of basis for his operations 
against the English. He had four hundred excellent rifles with 
flint locks and screwed barrels xpade at Monghir, on the Ganges, 
so as to fit into small boxes. These boxes were sent on 
upon the backs of four hundred brave volunteers for this forlorn 
hope. Gregory had got a passport for the boxes, as rare mer- 
chandise for the palace of the Prince, at l£atmandhoo, in whose 
presence alone they were to be opened. Gn reaching the palace 
at night, these volunteers were to open their boxes, screw up the 
barrels, destroy all the inmates, and possess themselves of the palace, 
where it is supposed Kasim Alee had already secured many friends* 
?hyelye thousand soldipr$ h$d advanced to the foot of the hijls r 



near Betteea, to support the attack; and the volunteers were in 
the fort of Muckwaapoor, the only strong fort between the plain 
imi the capital. They had been treated with great consideration 
by the garrison, and were to set out at daylight the next morning ; 
but one of the attendants, who had been let into the secret, got 
drunk, and in a quarrel with one of the garrison, told him that 
he should see in a few days who would be master of that garrison. 
This led to suspicion ; the boxes were broken open, the arms dis- 
covered, and the whole of the party, except three or four, were 
instantly put to death ; the three or four who escaped, gave in- 
telligence to the armv at Betteea, and the whole retreated upon 
Monghir. But for this drunken roan, Nepaul had perhaps been 
Kasim Alee ? s.* 

* Our troops, under Sir David Oehterlony, took the fort of Mnckwanpoor 
in 1815, and might in five days have been before the defenceless capital $ 
but they were here arrested by the romantic chivalry of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, The country had been virtually conquered; the prince, by his base 
treachery towards us, and outrages upon others, had justly forfeited his throne ; 
but the Gfovernor-general, by perhaps a misplaced lenity, left it to him without 
any other guarantee for his future good behaviour than the recollection that 
he had been soundly beaten. Unfortunately he left him at the same time a 
sufficient quantity of fertile land below the hills, to maintain the same army 
with which he had fought us, with better knowledge how to employ them, 
to keep us out on a future occasion. Between the attempt of Kasim Alee and 
our attack upon Nepaul, the Gorkha masters of the country had, by a long 
series of successful aggressions upon their neighbours, rendered themf-elves in 
• their own opinion and in that of their neighbours, the best soldiers of India. 
They have of course a very natural feeling of hatred against our government, 
which put a stop to the wild career of conquest, and wrested from their grasp 
ad the property, and all the pretty women from Katniandhoo to Cashmere. To 
those beautiful regions they were what the invading Huns were in former days 
to Europe, absolute fiends. Had we even exacted a good road into their coun- 
try with fortifications at the proper places, it might have checked the hopes of 
one day resuming the career of conquest that now keeps up the army and 
military spirit* to threaten us with a renewal of war whenever we are embarras- 
sed oil the plains- 
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GRILLING A COMMANDANT* 
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Kasim Alee Khan was beaten in several actions by our 
gallant little band of troops under their able leader ? Colonel 
Adams ; and at last driven to seek shelter with the Nawab, Vizier 
of Oude, into whose service Sumroo afterwards entered. This 
chief being in his turn beaten, Sainroo went off, and entered the 
service of the celebrated chief of Kohilkund, Hafiz Rhein ut Khan, 
This he soon quitted from fear of the English. He raised two 
battalions in 1772, which he soon afterwards increased to four ; 
and let out always to the highest bidder — first, to the Jat chiefs 
of Deeg ; then to the chief of Jevpoor ; then to Nnjuf Khan, the 
prime minister ; and then to the Maharattas. His battalions were 
officered by Europeans, but Europeans of respectability were un- 
willing to take service under a man so precariously situated, 
however great their necessities ; and he was obliged to content 
himself for the most part with the very dross of society — men who 
could neither read nor write, nor keep themselves sober. The 
consequence was, that the battalions were often in a state of mu- 
tiny, commiting every kind of outrage upon the persons of their 
officers ; and at all times in a state of insubordination bordering 
on mutiny. These battalions seldom obtained their pay till they 
put their commandant into confinement, and made him dig up hi s 
hidden stores if he had any, or borrow from bankers if he had 
none. If the troops felt pressed for time, and their commander 
was of the necessary character, they put him astride upon a hot 
gun without his trousers. When one battalion had got its pay 
out of him in this manner, he was often handed over to another for 
the same purpose. The poor old Begum had been often subjected 
to the starving stage of this proceeding before she came tinder our 
protection; but had never, I believe, been grilled upon a gun* 
It was a rule, it is said, with Sombre, to enter the field of battle 
in column at the safest point ; form line facing the enemy, fire a 
few rounds in the direction where they stood, without regard to 
the distance or effect ; farm square* and await the #our#> of events. 
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If victory declared for the enemy, he sold his unbroken force to 
him to great advantage ; if for his friends, he assisted them in col- 
lecting the plunder, and securing all the advantages of the victory. 
To this 'prudent plan of action, his crops always afterwards steadily 
adhered ; and they never took or lost a gun till they came in 
contact with our forces at Adjuntee and Assye. 

Sombre died at Agra, on the 4th May, 1778, and his remains 
were at first buried in his garden. They were afterwards re- 
moved to consecrated ground, in the Agra churchyard by his 
widow, the Begum, who was baptized, at the age of forty, by a 
Homan Catholic priest, under the name of Joanna, on the 7th of 
May, 1751. On the death of her husband, she was requested to 
take command of the force by all the Europeans and natives that 
composed it, as the only possible mode of keeping them together, 
since the son was known to be altogether unfit. She consented, 
and was regularly installed in the charge by the Emperor Shah 
Alum. Her chief officer was a Mr. Pauly, a German, who soon 
after took an active part in providing the poor imbecile old Em- 
peror with a prime minister ; and got himself assassinated on the 
restoration, a few weeks after, of his rival. The troops continued 
in the some state of insubordination ; and the Begum was anxious 
for an opportunity to show that she was determined to be 
obeyed. 

While she was encamped with the army of the prime minister 
of the time at Muttra, news was one day brought to her, that two 
slave girls had set fire to her houses at Agra, in order that they 
might make off with their paramours, two soldiers of the guard 
she had left in charge. These houses had thatched roofs, and con- 
tained all her valuables, and the widows, wives, and children of 
her principal officers. The fire had been put out with much 
difficulty, and great loss of property ; and the two slave girls were 
soon after discovered in the bazaar at Agra, and brought out to 
the Begum’s camp, She had the affair investigated in the usual 
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A S a - 81111 resided afc Sirdhana, to whom I knew 
that one of the slave girls belonged. I visited him, and he told 
me, that hzs father had been on intimate terms with Sombre, and 
when he died his mother went to live with his widow, the 
Begum— that his slave girl was one of the two— that his mother 
at nrst protested against her being taken off to the camp, but be- 
came, on inquiry, satisfied of her guilt-and that the Begum's 
object was to make a strong impression upon the turbulent”spirit 
of her h-oops by a severe example. “ In this object,” said the old 
Aga, “ she entirely succeeded ; and for some years after her orders 
were implicitly obeyed ; had she faltered on that occasion, she 
must have lost the command— she would have lost that respect, 
without which it would have been impossible for her to retain it 
a month. ^ I was then a boy; but I remember well, that there 
were, besides my mother and sisters, many respectable females 
that would have rather perished in the flames than come out to 
expose themselves to the crowd that assembled to see the fires ; 
and had the fires not, been put out, a great many lives must have 
been lost besides, there were many old people and young child- 
ren who could not have escaped.” The old Am w « ~a- 
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in which they could be tried, and, supposing .fch e guilt to hava 
been established, as it is said to have been to the satisfaction 
of the Begum and the principal officers, who were all Europeans 
and Christians, perhaps the punishment was not much greater 
than the crime deserved, and the occasion deni anded. But it is 
possible, that the slave girls may not have set fire to the buildings, 
but merely availed themselves of the occasion of the fire, to run 
off; indeed, slave girls are under so little restraint in India, that 
it would be hardly worth while for them to burn down a house to 
get out. I am satisfied, that the Begum believed them guilty ; 
and that the punishment, horrible as it was, was merited. It 
certainly had the desired effect. My object has been to ascertain 
the truth in this case, and to state it, and not to eulogise or de- 
fend 1 he old Begura. 

After Pauly's death, the command of the troops under the 
Begum, devolved successively upon Badurs, Evans, Dudrenec, who, 
after a short time, all gave it up iu disgust at the beastly habits 
of the European subalterns ; and the overbearing insolence to 
which they and the want of regular pay gave rise among the soldiers. 
At last the command devolved upon Monsieur Le Vassoult, a -French 
gentleman of birth, education, gentlemanly deportment, and hon- 
ourable feelings. The battalions had been increased to six, with 
their due proportion of guns and cavalry; part resided at Sirdbana, 
her capital, and part at Delhi, in attendance upon the Emperor. 
A very extraordinary man entered her service about the same 
time with Le Vassoult, George Thomas, who, from a quarter- 
master on board a ship, raised himself to a principality in northern 
India. Thomas on one occasion raised his mistress in the esteem 
of the Emperor and the people by breaking through the old rule 
of central squares ; gallantly leading on his troops, and rescuing 
his majesty from a perilous situation in one of his battles with a 
rebellious subject, Nujuf Ooolee Khan, where the Begum was pre- 
sent in her palankeen, and reaped ail the laurels, being from that 
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day called u the most beloved daughter of the EmperorP As las 
best chance of securing his ascendency against such a rival, La 
V assault proposed marriage to the Begum, and was accepted. She 
was married to Le Vassoulfc by father Gregorio, a Carmelite monk* 
in 1793, before Salcur and Bernier, two French officers of great 
merit. George Thomas left her service in consequence, in 17 93, 
and set up for himself ; and was afterwards crushed by the united 
armies of the Seikhs and Mahnittas, commanded by European 
officers, after he had been recognised as a general officer by the 
Governor-general of India. George Thomas had latterly twelve 
small disciplined battalions officered by Europeans. He had good 
artillery, cast his own guns, and was the first person that applied 
iron calibres to brass cannon. He was unquestionably a man of 
very extraordinary military genius, and his ferocity and reckless- 
ness as to the means he used, were quite in keeping with the. times. 
His revenues were derived from the Selkh states, which he had 
rendered tributary ; and he would probably soon have been sovereign 
of them all in the room of Runjeet Sing, had not the jealousy ot 
Peron and other French officers in the Mahratta army interposed. 

The Begum tried in vain to persuade her husband to receive 
all the European officers of the corps at his table as gentlemen, 
urging that not only their domestic peace, but their safety 
among such a turbulent set, required that tne character of 
these officers should be raised if possible, and their feelings con- 
ciliated. Nothing, he declared, should ever induce him to sit at 
table with men of such habits ; and they at last determined, that 
no man should command them who would not condescend to do 
so. Their insolence, and that of the soldiers generally, became at 
last unbearable ; and the Begum determined to gooff with her 
husband, and seek an asylum in the honourable Company's terri- 
tory with the little property she could command, of one hundred 
thousand rupees in money, and her jowls, amounting perhaps in 
•value to one hundred thousand more. Le Yassoult did not under- 
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stand English ; but with the aid of a grammar and a .dictionary he 
Mas able to communicate her wishes to Colonel M’ Go wan, who 
commanded at the time, 1795, an advanced post of our army at 
Anoopshehur, on the Ganges. He proposed that the colonel 
should receive them in his cantonments, and assist them in their 
journey thence to Furuekabad, where they wished in future to 
reside, free from the cares and anxieties of such a charge. The 
colonel had seme scruples, under the impression, that he might 
be censured for aiding in the flight of a public officer of the 
Emperor, Ho now addressed the Governor-general of India, Sir 
John Shore himself, April, 1795, who requested Major Palmer, 
oar accredited agent with Scindeea, who was then encamped near 
Delhi, and holding the seals of prime minister of the empire, to 
interpose his good offices in favour of the Begum and her hus- 
band. Scindeea demanded twelve lacks of rupees as the price of 
the privilege she solicited to retire ; and the Begnm, in her turn, 
demanded over and above the privilege of resigning the command 
into his hands, the sum of four lacks of rupees as the price of the 
arms and accoutrements which had been provided at her own cost 
and that of her late husband. It was at last settled, that she 
should resign the command, and set out secretly with her hm~. 
band ; and that Scindeea should confer tfie command of her troops 
upon one of his own officers, who would pay the son of Sombre 
two thousand rupees a month for life. Le Vassoult was to be 
received into our territories, treated as a prisoner of war upon his 
parole, and permitted to reside with his wife at the French settle- 
ment of Chandernagor e. His last letter to Sir John Shore is 
dated the 30th April, 1795. His last letters describing this final 
arrangement are addressed to Mr. Even, a French merchant at 
Mirzapore, and a Mr. Bernier, hath personal friends of his, and 
are dated 18th of Hay, 1795. 

The battalions on duty at Delhi got intimation of this corres^ 
pondence, r^ade the son of Sombre declare himself their legitimate 
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chief, and march at their head to seize the Begum and her hus- 
band, Le Vas.so.ult heard of their approach, and urged the Begum 
to set out with him at midnight for Anoopshehur, declaring, that 
ha would rather destroy himself than submit to the personal indig- 
ni ties which he knew would be heaped upon him by the infuriated 
ruffians who were coming to seize them. The Begum consented, 
declaring, that she would put an end to her life with her own 
hand should she be taken. She got into her palankeen with a 
dagger in her hand, and as he had seen her determined resolu- 
tion and proud spirit before exerted on many trying occasions, he 
doubted not that she would do what she declared she would. He 
mounted his horse and rode by the side of her palankeen, with a 
pair of pistols in his holsters, and a good sword by his side. They 
had got on so far as Kehree, about three miles from Sirdhana, on 
the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions from Sirdhana 
who had got intimation of the flight, gaining fast upon the palan- 
keen. Le Vassoult asked the Begum, whether she remained firm 
in her resolve to die rather than submit to the indignities that 
threatened them. “ Yes,” replied she, showing him the dagger 
firmly grasped in her right hand. He drew a pistol from his 
holster without saying anything, but urged on the bearers. He 
could have easily galloped off and saved himself, but he would 
not quit his wife’s side. At last, the soldiers came up close 
behind them. The female attendants of the Begum began to 
scream ; and looking in, Le Vassoult saw the white cloth that 
covered the Reg urn’s breast stained with blood. She had stabbed 
herself, but the dagger had struck against one of the bones of her 
chest, and she had not courage to repeat the blow. Hor husband 
put his pistol to his temple, and fired. The ball passed through 
his head, and he fell dead on the ground. One of the soldiers 
who saw him, told me, that he sprung at least a foot off the saddle 
into the air as the shot struck him ! His body was treated with 
tyery kind of insult by the European officers and their men ; and 
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the Begum was taken back into Sirdhana, kept under a gun for 
seven days, deprived of all kinds of food, save what she got by 
stealth from her female servants, and subjected to all manner of 
If 'iasolent language. 

At last the officers were advised by George Thomas, who had 
instigated them to this violence out of pique against the Begum, 
for her preference of the Frenchman, to set aside their puppet' 
and reseat the Begum in the command, as the only chance of 
keeping the territory of Sirdhana. “If,” said he, the Begum 
should die under the torture of mind and body to which y ou are 
.subjecting her, the minister will very soon resume the lauds 
|| assigned for your payment ; and disband a foroe so disorderly, and 
so little likely to be of any use to him or the Emperor.” A 
counsel of war was held — the Begum was taken out from under 
{ the gun, and reseated upon her musnud. A paper was drawn up 
-■by about thirty European officers, of whom only one, Monsieur 
Salcur, could sign his own name, swearing, in the name of God 
and Jesus Christ , 5 * 1 that they would henceforward obey her with 
; ^ Aeir hearts and souls, and recognise no other person whomso- 
, ever as commander. They all affixed their seals to this covenant ; 

but some ot them, to show their superior learning, put their ini- 
: tiais, or what they used as such, for some of these learned Thebans 
knew only two or three letters of the alphabet, which they put 
| down, though they happened not to be their real initials. An 
* officer on the part of Scindeea, who was to have commanded these 
|foop.s, was present at this reinstallation of the Begum, aud glad 
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to take, as a compensation for his disappointment, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, which the Begum con- 
trived to borrow for him. 

The body of poor Le Vassoult was brought back to camp, 
and there lay several days unburied, and exposed to all kinds of 
indignities. The supposition that this was the result of a plan 
formed by the Begum to get rid of Le Yassoult is, I believe, un- 
founded. The Begum herself gave some colour of truth to the* 
report, by retaining the name of her first husband. Sombre, to the 
last, and never publicly or formally declaring her marriage with 
Le Yassoult after his death. The troops in this mutiny pretend- 
ed nothing more than a desire to vindicate the honour of their 
old commander Sombre, which had, they said, been compromised 
by the illicit intercourse between Le Yassoult and his widow. She 
had not dared to declare the marriage to them lest they should 
mutiny on that ground, and deprive her of the command ; and 
for the same reason she retained the name of Sombre after her 
restoration, and remained silent on the subject of her second 
marriage. The marriage was known only to a few European 
officers, Sir John Shore, Major Palmer, and the other gentlemen 
with whom Le Vassoult corresponded. Some grave old native 
gentlemen, who were long iu her service, have told me that they 
believed i€ there really was too much of truth in the story which 
excited the troops to mutiny on that occasion, her too great 
intimacy with the gallant young frenchman. God forgive them 
for saying so of a lady whose salt they had eaten for so many 
years.” Le Vassoult made no mention of the marriage to Colonel 
M'Gowan; and from the manner in which he mentions it to Sir 
John Shore, it is clear that he or she, or both, were anxious to 
conceal it from the troops and from the Scindeea before their 
departure. She stipulated iu her will, that her heir, Mr. Dyce* 
should take the name of Sombre, as if she wished to have the 
little episode of her second marriage forgotten. 



xcei rue death of Vassoult, the command devolved on 

0n 7;‘ r SaIcUr > a Frencb “^, the only respectable officer who 
signed the covenant : he had taken no active part in the mutiny • 

on the contrary, hehad done ail he could to prevent it- vvd he’ 

was at kst, with George Thomas, the chief means of brin.hu,, his 
brother officers back to a sense of their duty. Another “battalion 
was^d to the four in 1797 , and another raised in 1798 and in 
SO- ; five °f the six marched under Colonel Salcur to the Pec can 

, h ScUldeea - T % were » a state of mutiny the whole way 
and utterly useless as auxiliaries, as Salcur himself declared in’ 

:r h ;: et - wntt “ iu *> ^ 

ffitl e M "i h Sye> f0Ur ° f these battalionR were left in charge 
- lahratta camps. One was present in the action, and lost 

3 ea,m r SUM ' S ° 0n aftertha return of these battalions, the 
■ '° , red mt0 aa alllaQce with the British government • the 
°rce then consisted of these six battalions, a party of artillery 

erved chiefly by Europeans, and two hundred horse. She had I 
:ood . tored , aud . fmndry for 

he walls of a small fortress, built near her dwelling at feirdhani 
■he whole cost her about four lacks of rupees a year; her civil 
stabhshments eighty thousand, her pensioners sixty, and h *r 

. r eiJtabll8hments aad expenses about the -me ; total, six 
icks of rupees a year. The revenues of Sirdhana, and the other 
•uds assigned at Afferent times for the payment of t.h™ u... 
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of the Begum s affairs ; but he lost her favour long before her 
death, by his violent temper and overbearing manners, and was 
obliged to resign the management to his son, who, on the Begum's 
death, came in for the bulk of her fortune, or about sixty lacks 
ot 1 1! pees. He has two sisters who were brought up by the 
Begum, one married to Captain Troup, an Englishman, and the 
other to Mr. Sobroli. an Italian, both very worthy men. Their 
wives have been handsomely provided for by the Begum and bv 
their brother Who trebled the fortunes left to them by the Begum. 
She built an excellent church at Sirdhana, and assigned the sum 
of one hundred thousand rupees as a fund to provide for its ser- 
vice and repairs ; fifty thousand rupees as another for the poor of 
the place ; and one hundred thousand as a third, for a college in 
which Roman Catholic priests might be educated for the benefit 
of India generally. She sent to Rome one hundred and fifty 
thousand rupees, to be employed as a charity fund, at the discre- 
tion of the Pope ; and to the Archbishop of Canterbury she sent 
fifty thousand for the same purpose. She gave to the Bishop of 
Calcutta one hundred thousand rupees to provide teachers for the 
poor of the Protestant church in Calcutta, She sent to Calcutta 
for distribution to the poor, and for the liberation- of deserving 
debtors, fifty thousand. To the Catholic missions at Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, she gave one hundred thousand ; and to 
1 Hat of Agra thirty thousand. She built a handsome chapel for 
the Roman Catholics at Meerut ; and presented the fund for its 
support, with a donation of twelve thousand : and she built a 
chapel for the church missionary at Meerut, the Reverend Mr. 
Richards, at a cost of ten thousand, to meet the wants of the 
native Protestants. , WyCC, ' 'VV-l-b it 

Among all who had opportunities of knowing her, she bora 
the character of a kind-hearted, benevolent, and good woman ; 
and I have conversed with men capable of judging, who had 
known her for mors than fifty years. (She had uncommon 
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morning I embark for England ; and my prayers and best wishes 
attend von, and all others who, like you, exert themselves for the 
benefit of the people of India. 

I remain, 

With much consideration, 

Your sincere Friend, 

M. W. Bkntxnck. 


(Signed) 

Calcutta, March, 17th 1835. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ON THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE IN TO 
NATIVE AKMY OF INDIA. 


ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT — INCREASE OF PAY 'WITH LENGTH 


OF SERVICE — PROMOTION BY SENIORITY, 


The following observations, on a very important and interest- 
ing subject, were not intnded to form a portion of the present work. 

They serve to illustrate, however, many passages in the forego- 
ing chapters, touching the character of the natives of India ; and 
the Affghan war having occurred since they were written, I can- 
not deny myself the gratification of presenting them to the public, 
since the courage and fidelity, which it was my object to show the 
British government had a right to expect from its native troops, 
and might always rely uppu in the hour of need ? have been so 
nobly displayed. 

I had one morning (November 1 4th, 1 838) a visi t f roiii the 
senior native officer of my regiment, Seikh Mahopbalee, a very 
fine old gentleman, who had recently attained the rank of u Sirdar 
Bahadoor A and been invented with the new Order of British 
India.” Jrlp entered the service at the age of fifteen, and had 
served fifty- three years with great credit to himself, and fought 
in many an honourable field. He had come over to Jubbulpore 
as president of a native general court-martial ; and paid me several 
visits, in company with another old officer of my regiment, who 
was a member of the same court. The following is oue of the many 
conversations I had with him, taken down as soon as he left me* 
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a What do yon thinks Sirdar Bahadoor, of the order prohibit- 
ing corporal punishment in the army ; has it had a bad or good 
effect 

<k it has had a very good effect / 5 
4f What good has it produced ? ” 

“ It has reduced the number of courts-martial to one quarter 
of what they were before, and thereby lightened the duties of the 
officers; it has made the good men more careful, and the bad men 
poore orderly, than they used to be.” 

How has it produced this effect ? ” 

“ A bad man formerly went on recklessly from small offences 
to great ones, in the hope of timpunity ; he knew that no regiment- 
al, cantonment, or brigade court-martial could sentence him to ba 
.dismissed tlie service ; and that they would not sentence him to 
he flogged, except for great crimes, because it involved, at the 
same time, dismissal from the service. If they sentenced him to 
be flogged, he still hoped that the punishment would be remitted. 
The general or officer confirming the sentence, was generally un- 
willing to order it to be carried into effect, because the man must, 
aiter being flogged, be turned out of our service, and the marks of 
the lash upon his back would prevent his getting service anywhere 
else. Now he knows that these courts can sentence him to be 
dismissed from the service — -that he is liable to lose his bread for 
ordinary transgressions ; aud be sentenced to work on the roads in 
irons for graver ones. He is, in consequence, much more under 
restraint than he used to be.” 

f< And how has it tended to make the well-disposed more 
qareful ? ” 

“ They were formerly liable to be led into errors by the exam- 
ple of the bad men, under the same hope of impunity : but they 
are now more on their guard. They have all relations among the 
native officers, who are continually impressing upon them the 
necessity of being on their guard, lest they be sent back upon their 
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families— tlieir mothers and fathers, wives and children— as beg- 
gars. To be dismissed from a service like that of the Company 
is a very great punishment ; it subjects a man to the odium and 
indignation of all his family. When in the Company's service hk 
friends know that a soldier gets his pay regularly, and can afford 
to send home a very large portion of it. They expect that he will 
do so 3 he feels that they will listen to no excuse and he contracts 
habits of sobriety and prudence. If a man gets into the service 
of a native chief, his friends know that his pay is precarious ; and 
they continue to maintain his family for many years without re- 
ceiving a remittance from him, in the hope that his circumstances 
may some day improve. He contracts bad habits, and is not 
ashamed to make his appearance among them, knowing that his 
excuses will be received as valid. If one of the Company's 
sipahees were not to send home remittances for six months, some 
members of the family would be sent to. know the reason why. 
If he could not explain, they would appeal to the native officers 
of the regiment, who would expostulate with him ; and if all failed, 
his wife and children would be turned out of bis father's lions©,, 
unless they knew that he was gone to the wars ; and he would be 
ashamed ever to show his face among them again." 

And the gradual increase of pay, with length of service, 
has tended to increase the value of the service, has it not ? " 

£c It has, very much : there are in our regiment, out of eight 
hundred men, more than one hundred and fifty sipahees who get 
the increase of two rupees a month, and the same number that 
get the increase of one. This they feel as an immense addition to 
the former seven rupees a month. A prudent sipahee lives upon 
two, or at the utmost three rupees a month, in seasons of moderate 
plenty ; and sends all the rest to his family. A great number of 
the sipahees of our regiment live upon the increase of two rupees, 
and send all their former seven to their families. The dismissal 
of a man from such a service as this, distresses not only him, but 
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all his relations in the higher grades, who know how much of the 
comfort and happiness of his family depend Upon his remaining 
and a vancing in it ; and they all try to make their young friends 
behave as they ought to do.” 

“ Do you think that a great portion of the native officers of 
the army have the same feelings and opinions on the subject as 
you have ?” 

<( They have all the same ; there is not> I believe, one in a 
hundred that does not think as I do upon the subject Flogging 
was an odious thing. A man was disgraced, not only before his 
regiment* but before the crowd that assembled to witness the pun- 
ishment. Had he been suffered to remain in the regiment* he 
could never have hoped to rise after having been flogged, or 
sentenced to be flogged ; his hopes were all destroyed* and hia 
spirit broken 5 and the order directing him to be dismissed was 
good 5 but, as I have said, he lost all hope of getting into any 
other service, and dared not show his face among his family at 
home” 

u You know who ordered the abolition of flogging ? ” 

u Lord Benfcinck.”*' 


* General orders by the Commander-in-chief, of the 5th of January, 1797, 
declare that no sipabee or trooper of our native army shall be dismissed from 
the service by the sentence of any but a general court-martiah General orders 
by the Commander-in-chief, Lord Combermere, of the 19th of March, 1827, 
declare that hia excellency is of opinion that the quiet and orderly habits of the 
native soldiers are such, that it can very seldom be necessary to have recourse 
to the punishment of flogging, which might be almost entirely abolished, with 
great advantage to their character and feelings 5 and directs that no native sol- 
dier shall in future be sentenced to corporal punishment unless for the crime of 
stealing, marauding, or gross insubordination, where the individuals are deem, 
ed unworthy to continue in the ranks of the army. No such sentence by a 
rt gimental, detachment, or brigade court-martial was to be carried into effect 
till confirmed by the general officer commanding the division. When flogged 
the' soldier was invariably to be discharged frun the seriics, 
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A circular letter from the Commander-in-chief, 
Ifith of June, 1827, directs, 
restricted to the three 
hut that it is not to be 
Hue, or actions of a 
committed them to be unfit for the 
court may remit the sentence of 
volved in it; but cannot 
manding the division, except when 
pessary. as in the case of plundering and 

the line of march. In ail cases the' soldier who In 
missed. 

A circular letter by the Commander-in-chief. Si 
her, 183?, dispenses with the duty of submitting 
detachment, ai d brigade court-martial for cot 
ci mra uidn g the d vision ; and amh ,riaes the 
tocirry the sentence i ito effeci with rut rsftxe 
mitigate the punishment awarded, or remit it , 
missal of the soldier who has been sentenced i 
he should remit the flogging, “f ur it m . ly hap , 
guilty of an offence which renders it improper 
er m the service, although the general conduc 
that an example is unnecessary; or he may ha 
excellent character, upon whom some part of ti 
flogged.” Still no court-martial but a general c 
be simply dismissed < To secure his dismissal 
to be flogged ! 

On the 24 th of February, 1835* the Gover 
Lord William Bentinek, directed “ that the pr 
the native army by the c-it-o’nine-tails, or rati 
presidencies and that henceforth it shall be co: 
tachment, or brigade court-martial, to sentence 
dismissal from the service for any offence for wh 
punished by hogging, provided such sentence oi 
iofco effect unless confirmed by the general or , 
division,” : 

, * Vr . involving higher penalties, so l c 

mitted for trial before general coarfcs-imrtial 


that sentence to corporal punishment is not to l 
crimes of theft , marauding, and gross insubordination 
awarded, except for very serious offence against disci p 
disgraceful or infamous nature, which show those wh 
service ; that the officer who assembles th 
corpora! punishment, and the dismissnl in 
carry it into effect till confirmed by the officer com 
an immediate example U indispensably ne- 
violence on the part of soldiery in 
!ls beeu hogged must bn di«. 


1 ft ouerai or India in council, 
ichce of punishing soldiers of 
an, be discontinued at all the 
npetent to any regimental, de- 
ft soldier of the native army to 
eh such soldier might now be 
dismissal shall not be carried 
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u We have hoard so ; and we feel towards him as we felt to- 
Wards Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Lord Lake.” 

“ Oi» you think the army would serve again now with the 
same spirit as they served under Lord Lake ? ” 

The army would go to any part of the world to serve such 
masters— no army had ever masters that cared for them like ours. 
We never asked to have flogging abolished ; nor did we ever ask 
to have an increase of pay with length of service ; and yet both 
have been done for us by the Company Bahadoor ! '* 

The old Sirdar Bahadoor came again to visit me on the 1st 
of December, with all the native officers who had come over from 
Saugor to attend the court, seven in number. There were three 
very smart, sensible men among them ; one of whom had been as 
a volunteer at the capture of Java, and the other at that of the 
Isle of France. They all told me that they considered the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment a great blessing to the native army. 

Some bad men who had already lost their character ; and, con- 
sequently, all hope of promotion, might be in less dread than 
before; but they were very few; and their regiments would soon 
get rid of them under the new law, that gave the power of dis- 
missal to regimental courts-martial.” 

“ But I find the European officers are almost all of opinion 
that the abolition of flogging has been, or will be, attended with, 
bad consequences ? 55 

“ They, sir, apprehend that there will not be sufficient 
restraint upon the loose characters of the regiment ; but now than 
the sipahees have got an increase of pay in proportion to length 
of service, there will be no danger of that. Where can they ever 
hope to get such another service, if they forfeit that of the 
Company ? If the dread of losing such a service is not sufficient 
to keep the bad in order, that of being put to work upon the 
roads in irons will. The good can always be kept in order by 
lighter punishments, when they have so much at stake, as the loss 
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l such a service by frequent offences. Some gentlemen think 
hat a soldier does not feel disgraced by being flogged, unless the 
die nee for which he has been flogged is in itself disgraceful, 
There is no soldier, sir, that does not feel disgraced by being tied 
»{> to the halberts, and flogged in the face of all his comrades, 
and the crowd that- may choose to come and look at him : the 
Sipahe.es are all of ' the same respectable families as ourselves ; 
and they all enter the service in the hope of rising in time to 
the same stations as ourselves, if they conduct themselves well — 
their families look forward with the same hope. A man who has 
been tied up and flogged knows the disgrace that it will bring 
upon his family, and will sometimes rather die than return to it ; 
indeed, as head of a family, he could not be received at home.'*' 
But men do not feel disgraced in being flogged with a rattan at 
Unit While at the drill they consider themselves, and are con- 
JiKdered by us all, as in the relation of scholars to their schoolmasters . 
P)@ing away with the rattan at the drill had a very bad effect ! 
Young men were formerly, with the judicious use of the rattan, 
Ynnde fit to join the regiment at furthest in six months ; but since 
the abolition of the rattan it takes twelve months to make them 
Pii to be seen in the ranks. There was much virtue in the rattan ; 
and it should never have been given up. We have all been flog- 

B ld with the rattan at the drill, and never felt ourselves disgraced 
_ J it— wo were shagvids , (scholars) and the drill Serjeant, who had 


v, * The funeral obsequies which are everywhere offered up to the manes of 
krauts by the surviving head of the family during the first fifteen days of tho 
$|mih of Kooar, (September), were never considered as acceptable from th» 
^ds of a soldier in our service who had been tied up and flogged, whatever 
fthfc have been the nature of the offence for which be was punished; any head 
so flogged ]o*t, by that punishment, the most important of his civil 
*.haf indeed upon which all the others hinged, for it is by presiding at 
Si 'funeral ceremonies that the head of the family secures and maintains hi* 
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tfi,0 rattan, was our oudad , (school master-;) hut when we left the 

and took our station in the ranks as Sipahe.es, the ease was 
altered, and we should have felt disgraced by a flogging, whatever 
might have been the nature of the offence' we committed* The 
drill will never get on so well as it used to Jo, unless the rattan 
be called into use again ; but we apprehend no evil from the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment- afterwards. . People are apt to attri- 
bute to this abolition offences that have nothing to dot with it ; 
and for which ample punishments are still provided. If a mail 
fires at his officer, people are apt to say, it is .because flogging: has 
been done away with; but a man. who deliberately fires at his 
officer, is prepared to undergo worse punishments than flogging \ r -* 

“ Do you not think that the increase of pay with length of 
service to the Sipnhees, will have a good effect in tending to give 
to regiments more active and intelligent native officers ? Old 
Si pahees who are not so, will now have less cause to complain if 
passed over, will they not ?” 

u If the Sipahees thought that the increase of pay was given 
with this view, they would rather not have it at all To pass 
over men merely because they happen to have grown old, we con- 
sider very cruel and unjust They all enter the service young* and 
go on doing their duty till, they become old, in the hope that they; 
shall get promotion when it comes to their turn. If they are dia- 


*The worst features of this abolition measure is unquestionably the odious 
distinction which it leaves in the punishments to which our European and our 
native soldiers are liable, since the British legislature does not consider that it 
can be safely abolished in the British army. This odious distinction might, ba 
easily t ©moved by an enactment, declaring that European soldiers in India 
should be liable to corporal punishment for only , two oifenoes ; — 1st mu tiny or 
gross insubordination ■; 2nd, plunder or violence while the regiment or force to 
which the prisoner belongs U in the field, or marching. The ’a arm? enactment, 
might declare the soldier* of our native army liable to the same punishmsiite for 
the same offences Such an enactment would excite no discontent among our 
satire soldiery; on the omtraty, it would be applauded as just and proper, ■ 
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appointed, and young ipen, or. greater favourites with their 
European officers, are put .over their heads, they become heart- 
broken ! We all feel for there, and are always sorry fcq see ai; 
old soldier passed over, unless he has been guilty of any manifest 
crime, or neglect of duty, lie has always some relations among 
the native officers, who know -bis family, for we all try to gefc.'qur 
relations into the same regiment with ourselves, whep '.they' <§v$. 
eligible* They know what that family will suffer, when they 
learn that- he has no longer $ny hopes, of rising in' the service,. and : 
has become ipiserable. Supercessions create distress and bad feel- 
ings throughout a reginjent, even when the best men are promoted, 
which cannot always be the case ; for the greatest favourites 
pro not always the best men. Many of our old European officers, 
like yourself, are absent qa staff or civil employments ; and the 
command pf companies often devolves upon very young subalterns, 
who know little Qr nothing of the character qf their men. They 
yecomroeud those whom they have found rqost active and intelli- 
gent, and believe to be the best; but their opportunities of learn- 
ing the characters of the rqen have been few. They have seen 
and observed the young, active, and forward ; but they often know 
po thing of the steady, unobtrusive old soldier, who 1 pis dqne his 
fluty ably in all situations, without placing himself prominently for- 
ward in any. The commanding officers seldom remain long with 
j.he .same regiment ; and, consequently, seldom know enough of then 
men to be able to judge of the justice pf the selections for promo- 
tion. Where a man has been guilty of a crime, or neglected his 
duty, we feel no sympathy for him, and are not ashamed to tell 
|iina so, and put him down {kqelhtr-hin) when he complains.” 

Here the old Soobadar, who fold been at the taking of the Isle 
pf France, mentioned, that when he was the senior tlemadar of 
fois regiment, and a yacancy had occurred to bring him in ar, 
Soobadar, he was sent for by his commanding officer, and told, that 
]jij orders from headwaters he was to be passed oyer, on accounf 
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j&r l\is advanced age, and supposed infirmity. "I felt” said the 
old man, <f as if I had been struck by lightning ; and fell down 
dead i. The colonel was a good man, and had seen much service. 
He had me taken into the open air ; and when I recovered, he 
told me that he would write to the Commander-in-chief, and repre- 
sent my case. He did so immediately, and I was promoted ; and 
I have since done my duty as Soobadar for ten years.” 

The Sirdar Bahadoor told me, that only two men in our regi- 
ment had been that year superseded, one for insolence , and the 
Other for neglect of duty ; and that officers and sipahees were all 
happy in consequence— -the young, because they felt more secure 
pf being promoted if they did their duty ; and the old, because 
they felt an interest in the welfare of their young relations. 
f* In those regiments,” said he, “ where supercessions have been 
more numerous, old and young are dispirited, and unhappy. 
They all feel that the good old rale of right, (huh,) as long as a 
man does his duty well, can no longer be relied upon.” 

When, two companies of my regiment passed through Juhbul- 
poi*e, a few days after this conversation, on their way from Sau- 
gor to Seonee, I rode out a mile or two to meet them. They had 
not seen me for sixteen years ; but almost all the native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers were personally known to me. 
They were all very glad to see me, and I rode along with them to 
their place of encampment, where I had ready a feast of sweet- 
meats. They liked me as a young man, and are, I believe, proud 
p£ me as an old one. Old and young spoke, with evident delight 
of the rigid adherence, on the part of the present commanding 
officer, Colonel Fresgrave, to the good old rule of huh (right) in 
the recent promotions to the vacancies occasioned by the annual 
transfer to the invalid establishment. We might, no doubt, have 
in every regiment a few smarter native officers by disregarding 
this rule, than by adhering to it ; but we should, in the diminu- 
tion Qf good feeling towards the European officers and th© 
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government, lose a thousand times more than we gained. They 
now go on from youth to old age, from the drill to the retired 
pension, happy and satisfied that there is no service on earth so 
good for them. With admirable moral , but little or no literary! 
education, the native officers of our regiments never dream of 
aspiring to anything more than is now held out to them, and the 
mass of the soldiers are inspired with devotion to the service, and 
every feeling with which we could wish to have them inspired, 
by the hope of becoming officers in time, if they discharge their 
duties faithfully and zealously. Deprive the mass of this hope, 
give the commissions to an exclusive class of natives, or to a 
favoured few, chosen often, if not commonly, without reference to 
the feelings or qualifications we most want in our native officers, 
and our native army will soon cease to have the same feelings of 
devotion towards the government, and of attachment and re&pect 
towards their European officers, that they now have. The young, 
ambitious, and aspiring native officers will soon try to teach the 
great mass, that their interest and that of the European officers 
and European government are by no means one and the same, as 
they have been hitherto led to suppose ; and it is upon the good 
feeling of this great mass that we have to depend for support.. 
To secure this good feeling, we can well afford to sacrifice a 
little efficiency at the drill. It was unwise in one of our com - 
manderg- in-chief to direct, that no soldier in our Bengal native 
regiments should be promoted unless he could read and write — it 
was to prohibit the promotion of the best, and direct the promo- 
tion of the worst soldiers in the ranks. In India a military 
officer is rated as a gentleman by his birth, that is, caste, and by 
bis deportment in all his relations of life — not by his knowledge of 
books. i ] . 

The Rajpoot, the Brahman, and the proud Pyfchan who 
attains a commission, and deports himself like an officer, never 
thinks himself or is thought by others, deficient in anything that 
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standins; army that hits been ever known, and it is, to ail interest 
and purposes, entirely voluntary, and as such must be treated. 
We can have no other native army in India, aud without such an 
army we could not maintain our dominion a day. Our best 
officers have always understood this quite well ; and they have 
never tried to flog and harass men out of all that we find good in 
them for our purposes. Any regiment in our service might lay 
down their arms and disperse to-morrow, without our having a 
chance of apprehending one deserter among them all. 

When Frederick the Great, of Prussia, reviewed his army of 
sixty thousand men iu Pomerania, previous to his invasion of 
Silesia, he asked the old Prince d’Anhalt, who accompanied him, 
what he most admired in the scene before him ? 

Sire, ? ’ replied the prince, 66 I admire at once the fin© 
appearance of the men, and the regularity and perfection of their 
movements and evolutions.” 

14 For my part/' said Frederick, “this is not what excites my 
astonishment, since with the advantage of money, time, and care, 
these are easily attained. It is that you and I, my dear cousin, 
should be in the midst of such an army as this in perfect safety ! 
Here are sixty thousand men who are ail irreconcilable enemies to 
both yon and myself; not one among them that is not a man of 
more strength, and better armed than either, yet they all tremble 
at our presence, while it would be folly on our part to tremble at 
theirs — such is the wonderful effect of order, vigilance, and subor- 
dination! ” 

But a reasonable man might ask, what were the circum- 
stances which enabled .Frederick to keep in a state of order and 
subordination an army composed of soldiers, who were “irreconcil- 
able enemies'* of their Prince and of their officers? He could 
have told the Prince d’Anhalfc, had he chosen to do so ; for Frede- 
rick wss a man who thought deeply. The chief circumstance 
favourable to his ambition was the utter imbecility of the old 
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French government, then in its dotage, and unable to see, that an 
army of involuntary soldiers was no longer compatible with the 
state of the nation. This government had reduced its soldiers 
to a condition worse than that of the common labourers upon the 
roads, while it deprived them of all hope of rising, and all feeling 
of pride in the profession * Desertion became easy from the ex- 
tension of the French dominion, and from the circumstance of so 
many belligerent powers around requiring good soldiers ; and n0 
odium attended desertion, where everything was done to degrade, 
and nothing to exalt, the soldiers in his own esteem, and that of 
society. 

Instead of following the course of events, and rendering the 
condition of the soldier less odious, by increasing his pay and 
hope of promotion, and diminishing the labour and disgrace to 
which he was liable, and thereby filling her regiments with volun- 
tary soldiers when involuntary ones could be no longer obtained, 
the government of France reduced the soldier’s pay to one-half the 
frate of wages which a common labourer got on the roads ; and put 
them under restraints and restrictions, that made them feel every 
day, and every hour, that they were slaves ! To prevent deser- 
tions bv severe examples under this high pressure system, they ha 
recourse first to sJ tliifiy the noses unci cutting otj the cn 
deserters ; and, lastly, to shooting them as fast as they could cate 

them.f But all was in vain ; and Frederick of Prussia alone got 

fifty thousand of the finest soldiers in the world from the French 
regiments, who composed one-third ot his army, and enable 

so late as 1 T 78 , required that a man. 
of nobility before lio ouuld g^t a 

s Yegetius. 
setrerior dis- 
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cniere, ubi et minor sudw, ^ P ra!Iaia ' 
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to keep all the rest in that state of discipline that improved so 
niiich its efficiency, in the same manner as the deserters from the 
Roman legions, which took place under similar circumstances, be- 
came the flower of the army of Mithridates.* 

Frederick was in position and disposition a despot. His ter- 
ritories were small, while his ambitiou was boundless. He was 
unable to pay a large army the rate of wages necessary to secure 
the services of voluntary soldiers ; and he availed himself of the 
happy imbecility of the French government to form an army of 
involuntary ones. ' He got French soldiers at a cheap rate, because 
they dared not return to their native country, whence they were 
hunted down and shot like dogs, and these soldiers enabled him 
to retain his own subjects in his ranks upon the same terms. Had 
the French government retraced its steps, improved the condition 
of its soldiers, and mitigated the punishment for desertion at any 
time during the loDg war, Frederick’s army would have fallen to 
pieces like the baseless fabric of a vision.” “ Parmi nous,” says 
Montesquieu, “ les desertions sont frequentes parceque les loldats 
sent la plus vile part iecle chaque nation, et qu’il n’y en a aucune 
qne ait, on qui croie avoir un certaiu avantage sur les autres. 
Chez les Remains elles etaient plus rares-des soldats tires du sehi 


Montesquieu thought “ that the government had better have stuck to the 
old practice of suiting noset and cutting off ears, since the French soldiers, 
like the Roman dandies under Fompey, must necessarily have a greater dread 
of a disfigured face than of death !" It did not occur to him that France could 
retain her soldiers by other and better motives. See Spirit of Laws, book vi 
Chap. 12. See also Necfcer on the Finances, vol. ii. c. 5; vol. hi. 0 3 . r A 
day-labourer on the roads got fifteen sous a day , and a French soldier only 
sue, at the very time that tho mortality of an army of forty thousand men sent 
to the colonies was annually thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-three, 
or about one in three ! In our native army the Sipahee gets about double 
the wages of an ordinary day-labourer s and his duties, when well done involve 
just enough of exercise to keep him in health. The casualties are perhaps 
about one in a imntlrtsd. 
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cTan pen pie si Her, si orgneilleux, si surde commander aux autr.es, 
ne pouvaient guere penser a s’avilver jusqu'a cesser d’etre Re- 
mains But was it the poor soldiers who were to blame that 
they were vile, and had no advantage over others , or the govern- 
ment that took them from the vilest 9 classes, or made their condi- 
tion when they got them worse than that of the lowest class in 
society I The Romans deserted under the same circumstances, 
and, as I have stated, formed the elite of the army of Mirthridates 
and the other enemies of Rome ; but they respected their military 
oath of allegiance long after perjury among senators had ceased 
to excite any odium, since, as a fashionable or political vice, it 
had become common. 

Did not our day of retribution come, though in a milder 
shape, to teach us a great political and moral lesson, when so 
many of our brave sailors deserted our ships for those of America 
in which they fought against us ? They deserted from our ships 
of war because they were there treated like dogs ; or from our 
merchant ships, because they were every hour liable to be seized 


* Just precisely what the French soldiers were, after the revolution had 
purged France of all the “ perilous stuff that weighed upon the heart" of its 
people. G.b jou, in considering the chance of t he civilized nations of Europe 
ever being again overrun by the barbarians fro m the North, as in the time of 
the Romans, says — “ If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts of 
Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasantry of Russia : the 
numerous armies of Germany; the gallant nobles of France ; and the intrepid 
free men of Britain.” Never was a more just, yet more unintended satire upon 
the state of a country. Russia was to depend upon her robust peasntry ; Ger- 
many upon her numerous armies ; England upon, her' intrepid free' men ; but poor 
France upon her gallant nobles alone ; because, unhappily, no other part of her 
vast population was then ever thought of. When the hour of trial came, thot>e 
pampered nobles, who had no feeling in common with the people, were 
shaken off “ like dew-drops from the lion’s mane j r,: and the hitherto spumed 
peasantry of France, under the guidance and auspices of men who understood 
ami. appreciated them, astonished the world with their prowess, 
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rke felons, and put on board Hie . former. When f£ England ex*? 
peeled every man to do his duty” at Trafalgar, had England done its 
duty to every man who was that day to fight for her ? Is not the 
intellectual stock which the sailor acquires in scenes of peril “ upon 
the high and giddy mast/’ as much his property as that which 
others acquire in scenes of peace at schools and colleges ? And 
have not our senators, morally and religiously, as much right to 
authorise their sovereign to seise clergymen, lav/yers, and profes- 
sors for employment in his service, upon the wages of ordinary 
nninstmcted labour , as they have to authorise him to sei^e able 
sailors to be so employed in her navy \ A feeling more base than 
that which authorised the able seaman to be hunted down upoq 
such conditions, torn from his v/ifo and children, and put, like 
Uriah, in front of those battles upon which our welfare and 
honour depended, never disgraced any civilised nation with whose 
history we are acquainted. 

Kir Matthew Decker, in a passage quoted by Mr. M'Oullpch, 
says, “ The custom of impressment puts a freeborn British sailop 
on the same footing as a Turkish slave. The grand seignior can- 
not do a more absolute act than to order a man to be drugged 
away frorg his family, and against his v/ill run his head against 
fhe mouth of a eangon ; and if such acts should be frequent in 
Turkey, upon any one set of useful men, would it not drive fheiq 
away to other countries, and thin their numbers yearly? And would 
pot the remaining few double or triple their wages, which is the 
wages, which is case with our sailors in time of war, to the great 
detriment of our commerce.^ The Americans wisely relinquished 
the barbarous and tip wise practice of their parent land ; and, as 
M’Culloch observes, While the wages of all other sorts of 
labourers and artisans are uniformly higher in the United States 
|han in England, those of sailors are generally lower,” as the 
patural consequence of manning their navy by means of voluntary 
• ’ enlistment alone. At jjhp close of the last war, sixteen thousand 
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f See M'Cullocb, Pol. Kcoa, page 235, first edition, Edinburgh, 182a, 


British sajlors were serving on board of American ships ; and 
the wages of our seamen rose from forty to fifty, to a hundred or 
.one hundred and twenty shillings a month, as the natural conse- 
quence of our continuing to resort to impressment after the Ame- 
ricans had given. it up*' 

Frederick’s army consisted of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, -fifty thousand of these were French deserters 
and a considerable portion of the remaining hundred thousand 
were deserters from the Austrian army, in which desertion was 
punished, in the same manner, with death. The dread of t is 
punishment, if they quitted his . ranks, enabled him to keep up 
that state of discipline that improved so much the efficiency o h, 3 
regiments, at the same time that it made every individual soldier 
his “ irreconcilable enemy." Not relying entirely upon this dread 
on the part of deserters to quit his ranks, uudei his high piessuie 
system of discipline, and afraid that the ffldiers of his own sod 
plight make off in spite of all their vigilance, he kept his regi- 
ments in garrison towns till called on actual sen ice , an 
they might not desert on their way from one gamson to another 
d nrin' r relief, he never had them relieved at all. A Trooper was 
ao-grf for falling from his horse, though he had broken a tab 
in his fall — it was difficult, he said, to distinguish an involuntary 
fault from one that originated in negligence, and to prevent a man 

hoping that his negligence would he forgiven, all plunders were 
punished, from whatever cause arising. No soldier was suffeiec 
to quit his garrison till led out to fight ; and when a desertion 
took place, cannon were fired to announce it to the surrounding 
country. Great rewards were given for apprehending, and severe 
punishments inflicted for harbouring the criminal ; and he was 
soon hunted down, and brought back. A soldier was, therefore, 
.always a prisoner and a slave ! 
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* Speaking of the question whether recruits ' - drawii from the country or 
the towns were best, Vegetius says — * De qua parte niiuqoam credo po.tuisa 
dubtari. optiorem armis rastloam plebem, quae sub divor et in labore nuMtur je 
solis patients; umbrae negligon ; balnearum nescia ; delicarum iwnora; simplici- 
sainimi ; parvo contenta; duratis ad omuem . labo.ru in toleraatum membris ; cui 
geatari . ferrunv foasain dueere, onus ferre, consuetude de rure est, — J)& re 
Militarii lib. i. cap. 3. 
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army with which I am much acquainted, are educated as soldiers 
from their infancy — they are brought up in feeling of entire 
deference for constituted authority which we require in soldiers, 
and which they never lose through life. They are taken from the 
agricultural classes of Indian society— almost all the sons of 
yeomen— cultivating proprietors of the soil, whose families have 
increased beyond their means of subsistence. One one is sent 
out after another to seek service in our regiments as necessity 
presses at home, from whatever cause— the increase of taxation 
or the too great increase of numbers in families.* No men can 
have a higher sense of the duty they owe to the state that employs 
them, or whose salt they eat ; nor can any men set less value on 
life when the service of that state requires that it shall be risked 
or sacrificed. No persons are brought up with more deference 
for parents. In no family from which we draw our recruits is a 
son through infancy, boyhood, or youth, heard to utter a disres- 
pectful word to his parents— such a word from a sou to his parents 
would shock the feelings of the whole community in which the 
family resides, and the offending member would be visited with 
their highest indignation. "When the father dies the eldest son 
takes his place, and receives the same marks of respect, — the same 
entire confidence and deference as the father. If he he a soldier 
in a distant land, and can afford to do so, he resigns the service, 
and returns home, to take his post as the head of the family. 
If he cannot afford to resign, if the family still waut the aid of 
h s regular monthly pay, he remains with his regiment ; and den- 
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ies himself rltany of the personal! comforts be has liitb'erto 1 bnjoyed^' 
that he may increase his contribution to the general stock. 

The wives and children of bis brothers, who 1 are absent on 
service, are confided to his care with the same confidence as to that 
Of the father. It is a rule to which I have through life found but 
few exceptions, that those who are most disposed to resist con- 
stituted authority, are those most disposed to abuse such authority' 
when they get it. The members of these families, disposed, as* 
they always are, to pay deference to such authority, are scarcely 
ever found to abuse it when it devolves upon them j and the elder 
son, when he succeeds to the place of his father, loses none of thef 
affectionate attachment of his younger brothers. 

They never take their wives or children with them to their 
regiments, or to the places where their regiments are stationed* 
They leave them with their fathers or elder brothers, and enjoy 
tneir society only when they return on furlough. Three-fourths 
of their incomes are sent home to provide for their comfort and 
subsistence, and to embellish that home in which they hope to 
spend the wittier of their days. The knowledge, that any neglect 
of the duty they owe their distant families will be immediately 
visited by the odium of their native officei^s and brother soldiers* 
and ultimately communicated to the heads of these families, acts 
as a salutary cheek on their conduct j and I believe that there is 
hardly a native regiment in the Bengal army, in .vhieh the twen- 
ty drummers, who are Christians, and have their families with 
the regiment, do not cause more trouble to the officers than the 
whole eight hundred Sipahees. 

To secure the fidelity of such men, all that is necessary is, 
to make them feel secure of three things — their regular pay, at 
the handsome rate at which it has now been fixed ; their letiring 
pension, upon the scale hitherto enjoyed ; and promotion by seni- 
ority, like their European officers, unless they shall forfeit all 
claims to it by misconduct or neglect of duty. People talk about 
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& demoralized army, and discontented army! No army in the 
world was certainly ever more moral, or more contented, than our 
native army ; or more satisfied that their masters merit all their 
devotion and attachment ; and I believe none was ever more devo- 
ted or attached to them.* I do not speak of the European officers 
of the native army. They very generally believe that they have 
bad just cause of complaint, and sufficient care has not always 
been taken to remove that impression. In all the junior grades 
the honourable Company^ officers have advantages over the 
Queen’s in India. In the higher grades the Queen’s officers have 
advantages over those of the honourable Company. The reasons 
it does not behove me here to consider. 

In all armies composed of involuntary soldiers, that is, of 
soldiers who are anxious to quit the ranks and return to peace- 
ful occupations, but cannot do so, much of the drill to which they 
are subjected, is adopted merely with a view to keep them from 
pondering too much upon the miseries of their present condition ; 
and from indulging in those licentious habits to which a strong 
sense of these miseries, and the recollection of the enjoyments of 
peaceful life which they have sacrificed, are too apt to drive them. 
No portion of this is necessary for the soldiers of our native army, 
who have no miseries to ponder over, or superior enjoyments in 
peaceful life to lookback upon ; and a very small quantity of 
drill is sufficient to make a regiment of Sipahees go through its 

* I believe the native army to be better now than it ever was j better 
in its disposition and in its organization. The men have now a bet'er feeling 
of assurance than they formerly had, that all their rights will be secured to 
them ‘by their European officers ; that all those officers are men of honour, 
though they have not all of them the same fellow-feeling that their officers 
had with them in former days. This is because they have not the same oppor* 
tunity of seeing their courage and fidelity tried in the same scenes of common 
danger* Go to Afghanistan and to China, and you wilt find the feeliug be- 
-tween officers and men, as fine as it ever was in days of yore, whatever it may 
be at oaf large and gay stations, where they see so little of each other. 
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Evolutions well, because they have all a pride ami pleasure in their 
|d u ties, as long as they have a commanding officer who under- 
stands them. Clarke, in his Travels, speaking of the three thou- 
sand native infantry from India whom he saw paraded in Egypt 
'under their gallant leader, Sir David Baird, says , 44 Troops in such 
state of military perfessions, or better suited for active service, 
vere never seen — not even on the famous parade of the chosen 
en thousand belonging to Bonaparte’s legions, which he was so 
a in of displaying before the present war in the front of the Tui- 
eries at Paris. Not an unhealthy soldier was to be seen. The 
Jnglisii, inured to the climate of India, considered that of Egypt 
| temperate in its effects; and the Sipahees seemed as fond of 
he Nile as the Ganges / 5 

It would be much better to devise more innocent amuse- 
^||Jneuts to lighten the miseries of European soldiers in India, than 
* be worrying them every hour, night and day, with duties, 
hieh are in themselves considered to be of no importance whate- 
ver, and imposed merely with a view to prevent their having 
jime to ponder on these miseries. But all extra and useless 
[utiea to a soldier become odious, because they are always 
isociated in his mind with the ideas of the odious and degrading 

*■■■'■ . 0 , r; : O , 

unishment inflicted for the neglect of them. It is lamentable 
) think how mucti of misery is often wantonly inflicted upon 
16 brave soldiers of our .European regiments of India, on the 
etence of a desire to preserve order and discipline ! * 

Sportsmen know that if they train their horses beyond a 
rfain point, they tram off; that is, they lose the spirit, and with 
Hhe condition they require to support them in the hour of trial. 


['/* This commanding; officer says, as Pharaoh said to the Israelites, “Let 
tanre work laid upon them, that they may labour therein, and mt 
vain discourses.” Life to such men becomes intolerable, and they 
, destroy themselves, or Commit murder, that they may. be t^keu to 
btant fourt for trial, 
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It is the same with soldiers ; if drilled beyond a certain point, 
they drill ojf ; and lose the spirit which they require to sustain 
them in active service, and before the enemy. An over-drilled regi- 
ment will seiuorn go through its evolutions well, even in ordinary 
review, before its own general. If it has all the mechanism, it 
■wants all the real spirit of military discipline, it becomes dogged ; 
and is, in fact, a body without a soul ! The martinet, who is seldom 
a man of much intellect, is satisfied as long as the bodies of his 
men are drilled to his liking : his narrow mind comprehends only 
one of the principles which influence mankind— year ; and upon 
this he acts with all the pertinacity of a slave driver. If he 
does not disgrace himself when he comes before the enemy, 
as he commonly does, by his own incapacity, his men will 
perhaps try to disgrace him, even at the sacrifice of what 
they hold dearer than their lives— their reputation. The 
real soldier, who is generally a man of mere intellect, cares more 
about the feelings than the bodies ot his men : he wauts to 
command their affections as well as their limbs ; and he inspires 
them with a feeling of enthusiasm that renders them insensible to 
all danger — such men were Lord Lake, and Generals Ochterlony, 
Malcolm, and Adams, and such are many others, well known iu 
India. 

Under the martinet, the soldiers will never do more than 
what a due regard for their own reputation demands from them 
before the enemy, and will sometimes do less. Under the real 
soldier, they will always do more than this : his reputation is 
dearer to them even than their own ; and they will do more to 
sustain it. The army of the consul, Appius Claudius, exposed 
themselves to almost inevitable destruction before the enemy, 
to disgrace him in the eyes of his country, and the few survivors 
were decimated on their return : he eared nothing for the spirit 
of his men. The army of his colleague. Quintius, on the contrary, 
though from the same people, and levied and led out at the same 
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time, covered him with glory, because the}' loved him.* We had 
an instance of this in the war with Nepaul, in 1815, in which a 
king’s regiment played the part of the army of Appi us. Ihere 
were other martinets, king’s and company’s, commanding divisions 
in that war, and they all signally failed ; not however, except in 
the above one instance, from backwardness on the part of their 
troops, but from utter incapacity when the hour of trial came. 
Those who succeeded w r ere men always noted for caring something 
more about the hearts than the whiskers and buttons of their men. 
That the officer who delights in harassing his regiment in times 
of peace, will fail with it in times of war, and scenes of peril, seems 
to me to be a rule almost as well established, as that he, who in the 
junior ranks of the army delights most to kick against authority, 
is always found the most disposed to abuse it when he gets to 
the higher. In long intervals of peace, the only prominent mili- 
tary characters are commonly such martinets ; and hence the 
failures so generally experienced in the beginning of a war after 
such an interval. Whitelocks are chosen for command, and dis- 
asters follow, till Wolfes and Wellingtons find Chathams and 
Wellesleys to climb up by. 

To govern those, whose mental and physical energies we re- 
quire for our subsistence or support, by the fear of the lash alone, 


* g ee Livy. lib. ii. cap. 59. The infantry under Fabius had refused to conquer, 
that their general, whom they hated, might not triumph ; but the whole army 
under Claudius, whom they had more cause to detest, not only refused to conquer, 
but determined to be conquered, that he might be involved in their disgrace. All 
the abilities of Lucullus, one of the ablest generals Rome ever had. were rendered 
almost useless by his disregard to the feelings of his soldiers. He could not 
perceive that the civil wars, under Marius and Sylla, had rendered a different 
treatment of Roman soldiers necessary to success in war. Pompey, his successor, 
a man of Inferior military genius, succeeded much better, because he had tho 
sagacity to see that he now required, not only the confidence, but the affections 
of his soldiers. Ctesar, to abilities even greater than those of Lucullus. united 
the conciliatory spirit of Pompey, 
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is so easy, so simple a mode of bending them to our will, and 
making them act strictly and instantly in conformity to it, that it 
is not at all surprising to find so many of those who have been 
accustomed to it, and are not themselves liable to have the lash 
inflicted upon them, advocating its free use. In China the 
Emperor has his generals flogged ; and finds the lash so efficacious 
iu bending them to his will, that nothing would persuade him 
that it could ever be safely dispensed with ! In some parts o 
Germany, they had the officers flogged ; and princes and generals 
found this so ^ry efficacious in making those act m conformity 
to their will, that they found it difficult to believe, that any army 
could be well managed without it! In other Christian a. mies 
the officers are exempted from the lash, but they use .it frecy 
upon all under them ; and it would be exceeding y difficult to 

themselves like to be X^slaveffiolders' of the southern 

whether any society cache well constituted 
states of Ame , u fche sweat 0 f whose brow the 

unless tie grea « ‘ ^ subsistence, aie made by law liable 

community dep d jd ^ ^ ^ daily !aboU r with the lash : 
to be bought, so , there are doubtless many 

** " 

vet J «“ constituted, cannot wltb » nt tbe fr “ 

72 a h let its constitution be atari ; for no union mtb 
use of the . > , A11 u 8U ff e r its soldiers to be flogged. Lauda- 

sunt, quorum exercitus and modestiam labor 

“ Z instit.it, qnatn i». , ; »» -■» 
pliciorum formido eompellit.’'* 
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Though I reprobate that wanton severity of discipline in 
which the substance is sacrificed to the form, in which unavoidable 
and trivial offences are punished as deliberate and serious crimes, 
and the spirit of the soldier is entirely disregarded, while the mo- 
tion of his limbs, cut of his whiskers, and the buttons of his coat 
are scanned with microscopic eye, I must not be thought to ad- 
vocate idleness. If we find the Sipahees of a native regiment, as 
we sometimes do at a healthy and cheap station, become a little 
unruly, like schoolboys, and ask an old native officer the reason, 
he will probably answer others as be has me, by another ques- 
tion — “ Ghora ara keocm ? Panee sura keoonV <4 Why does 
the horse become vicious ? Why does the water become 
putrid ?”■ for want of exercise. Without proper attention to this 
exercise, no regiment is ever kept in order ; nor has any com- 
manding officer ever the respect or the affections of his men 
unless they see that he understands well all the duties which 
government intrusts to him ; and is resolved to have them perform- 
ed in all situations, and under all circumstances. There are always 
some bad characters in a regiment, to take advantage of any laxity 
of discipline, and lead astray the younger soldiers, whose spirits 
have been rendered exuberant by good health and good feeding ; 
and there is hardly any crime to which they will not try to excite 
these young men, under an officer careless about the discipline of 
his regiment, or disinclined, from a mistaken esprit du corps , or 
any other cause, to have those crimes traced home to them, and 
punished.* 

* Polibius says, that as 'the human body is apt to get out of oi'der 
under good feeding and little exercise, so are states and armies. 5 ' B. II. chap. 6.— 
Wherever food is cheap, and the air good, native regiments should be well 
exercised, without being worried. 

1 must here take the liberty to give an extract from a letter from one of 
the best and most estimable officers now in the Bngal army:— “As connected 
with the discipline of the native army, I may here remark, that I have 
for some yeais past observed, on the part of many otherwise excellent commanding 
officers, a great want of attention to the instruction of the young European officers. 
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There can he no question, that a good tone of feeling between 
the European officers and their men is essential to the wtdl-beino- 
of our native army ; and I think I have found this tone somewhat 
impaired whenever our native regiments are concentrated at 
large stations. In such places the European society is commonly 
large and gay ; and the officers of our native regiments become too 
much occupied in its pleasures and ceremonies, to attend to their 
native officers or Sipahees. In Europe there are separate classes 
of people, who subsist by catering for the amusements of the higher 
circles of society, in theatres, operas, concerts, balls, ,&c. &c. ; 
but in India this duty devolves entirely upon the young civil and 


•on ."first Joining: their regiments. I have had ample opportunities of seeing 
the great value of a regular course of instruction drill for at least six months. 
'When "I "joined my first regiment which was about forty years ago, I had the 
good fortune to be under a commandant and adjutant who, happily for me and 
many others, attached great importance to this very necessary course of instruc- 
tion. I then acquired a thorough knowledge of my duties, which led to my being 
appointed an adjutant very early in life. When I attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, I had however opportunities of observing, how very much this 
essential duty had been neglected in certain regiments; and made it a rule in 
all that I commanded to keep all young officers, on first joining, at the instruc- 
tion drill till thoroughly grounded in their duties. Since l ceased to command 
a regiment, I have taken advantage of every opportunity to express to those 
commanding officers, with whom I have been in correspondence, my conviction 
of the great advantages of this system to the rising generation. In going from 
one regiment to another, I found many curious instances of ignorance on the part 
of young officers, who had been many years with their corps. It was by no means 
an easy task at first to convince them that they really knew nothing, or at least 
had a great deal to learn; but when they were made sensible of it, then many of 
them turned out excellent officers, and now I believe bless the day they were 
first put under me. 5 * 

The advantages of the system here mentioned, cannot be questioned; 
and it is much to be regretted, that it is not strictly enforced in every regi- 
ment in the service. Young officers may find it irksome at first ; but they 
soon become sensible of the advantages, and learn to applaud the commandant 
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military officers of the government, 
is a very laborious one, which often tak 
man s time. The ladies must have amusement ; 
must find it for them, because there are no other 
take the arduous duty. The conseque 
come entirely alienated from their me 
greatest impatience, while they listen to the 
their native officers, as they come on or go 
It is different when 
service. Nothing tends so ranch to 
between the European offi 


and at large stations it really 
:es up tbeywhole of z young 
and the officers 
persons to under-, 
is. that they often be- 
and betray signs of the 
necessary reports of 
go off duty. 

regiments are concentrated for active 
improve the tone of feeling 
_ cer3 and their men, and between 
European soldiers and sipahees, as the concentration of forces oa 
actual service, where the same hopes animate, and the same dangers 
unite them in common bonds of sympathy and confidence 
“ Utrique alteris freti, finitumos arimis aut metu sub imperium 
cogere, nomen gloriamque sibi addidere.” After the campaigns 
nnder Lord Lake, a native regiment passing Dinapore, where the- 
gallant King’s 76th, with whom they had often fought side by 
side, was cantoned, invited the soldiers to a grand entertainment 
provided for them by the sipahees. They consented to go, on one 
condition,— that the sipahees should see them all back safe- before 
morning. Confiding in their sable friends, they all got gloriously 
drunk, but found themselves lying every man upon his proper 
cot in his own barracks in the morning. The sipahees had carried 
them all home upon their shoulders. Another native regiment 
passing within a few miles of a hill on which they had buried one' 
of their European officers after that war. solicited permission to 
go and make their salam to the tomb, and all went who were off 
duty. • y A.,; r; ;/ 

The system which now keeps the greater part of onr native 
infantry at small stations of single regiments in times of peace 
tends to preserve, this good tone of feeling between officers and 
men; at the same time that it promotes the general welfare of th« 


the drunken guests. 



country, by giving confidence everywhere to the peaceful and 
industrious classes. 

I will not close this chapter without mentioning one thing 
which f have no doubt that every Company’s officer in India will 
concur with me in thinking desirable, to improve the good feeling 
oi the native soldiery, — that is, an increase to the pay of the Jema 
dars. They are commissioned officers ; and seldom attain the rank 
in less than from twenty-five- to thirty years ; * and they have to 
provide themselves with clothes of the same costly description as 
those of the Subadar ; to be as well mounted, and in all respects 
to keep up the same respectability of appearance, while their pay 
is only twenty-four rupees and a half a month ; that is, ten rupees 
a monfcn only more than they had been receiving in the grade of 
Havildars, which is not sufficient to meet the additional expenses 
to which they become liable as commissioned officers. Their 
means of remittance to their families are rather diminished than 
increased by promotion : and but few of them can hope ever to 
reach the next grade of Subadar. Our government, which has of 
late been so liberal to its native civil officers, will I hope soon take 
into consideration the claims of this class, who are universally ad- 
mitted to be the worst paid class of native public officers in India, 
Ten rupees a month addition to their pay would be of great im- 
portance ; — it would enable them to impart some of the advant- 
ages of their promotion to their families ; and improve the good 
feeling of the circles around them towards the government they 
serve. 


* There are, I believe, many Jemadars who still wear medal*) on theft* 
breasts, for their service in the taking of Java and the Isle of France, more 
than thirty years ago. Indeed I suspect that some will be .omd who accom- 
panied Sir David Baird to Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


invalid establishment. 


Bonaparte, who was, perhaps, with ail his faults, the greatest 
man that ever floated on the tide of time/’ said at Elba, “ There 
is not even a village that has not brought forth a general, a 
colonel, a captain, or a prefect, who has raised himself by his 
especial merit, and illustrated at once his family and his country/’ 
N,»w we know, that the families and the village communities, in 
which our invalid pensioners reside, never read newspapers, and 
feel but little interest in the victories in which these pensioners 
may have shared. They feel, that they have no share in the eclat 
or glory which attend them ; but they everywhere admire and 
respect the government which cherishes its faithful old servants, 
and enables them to spend “the winter of their days ” in the 
bosoms of their families ; and they spurn the man who has failed 
in bis duty towards that government in the hour of need. No 
epa'hee taken, from the Rajpoot communities of Qude, or any 
other part of the country, can hope to conceal from his family 
circle, or village community, any act of cowardice, or of anything 
else which is considered disgraceful to a soldier, or to escape the 
udipm which if merits m that circle and co.mmnuhy. 


military family. 



6 year 1819, I was encamped near a village, in marching 
through Oude, when the landlord, a very cheerful old man, came 
up to me with his youngest son, a lad of eighteen years of age, 
and requested him to allow him (the son) to show me the best 
shooting grounds in the neighbourhood. I took my « Joe 
Man ton/' and went out. The youth showed me some very good 
giound $ and I found him an agreeable companion, and an ex- 
cellent shot with his matchlock. On our return, we found the. 
old man waiting for us. He told me that he had four sons, all, 
by God s blessing tall enough for the Company’s .service, in which 
one had attained the rank of havildar, (serjeant,) and two were, 
still sipahees. Their wives and children lived with him ; and they 
sent home every month two-thirds of their pay, which enabled 
him to pay all the rent of the estate, and appropriate the whole of 
the annual returns to the subsistence and comfort of the numer- 
ous family. He was, he said, now growing old, and wished his 
eldest son, the serjeant, to resign the service and come home to 
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There is hardly a village in the kingdom of Chide without 
families like this, depending upon the good conduct and liberal 
pay of sipahees in our infantry regiments ; and revering the name 
of the government they serve, or have served. Similar villages 
arc to be found scattered over the provinces of Behar and Benares, 
the districts between the Ganges and Jumna, and other parts 
where Rajpoots, and the other classes from whom we draw our 
recruits, have been long established as proprietors and cultivators 
of the soil. 

These are the feelings on which the spirit of discipline in 
our native army chiefly depends, and which we shall, I hope, 
continue to cultivate, as we have always hitherto done, with care; 
and a commander must take a great deal of pains to make his 
men miserable, before he can render them, like the soldiers of 
Frederick, “ the irreconeileable enemies of their officers and their 
government 

In the year 1817, I was encamped in a grove on the right 
hank of the Ganges, below Monghyr, when the Marquis of 
Hastings was proceeding up the river in his fleet, to put himself 
at the head of the grand division of the army, then about to take 
the field against the Pindarics, and their patrons, the Mahratta 
chiefs. Here I found an old native pensioner, above a hundred 
years of age. He had fought under Lord Clive at the battle of 
Plassey, a. d. 1757. and was still a very cheerful, talkative old 
gentleman, though he had long lost the use of his eyes. One of 
his sons, a grev-headed old man, and a Subadar (captain) in a 
regiment of native infantry, had been at the taking of Java, and 
was now come home on leave, to visit his father. Other sons had 
risen to the rank of commissioned officers, and their families formed 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood. In the evening, as the 
fleet approached, the old gentleman, dressed in his full uniform 
‘of former days as a commissioned ..officer, had himself taken out 
close to the bank of the river, that he might be once more, during 
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bis life, within sight of a British commander-! rt -elite?, though he 
could no longer see one ! There the old patriarch sat listening with 
incense delight to the remarks of the host of his descendants around 
him, as the Governor-general’s magnificent fleet passed along, eveiy 
one fancying that he had caught a glimpse of the great man, and 
trying to describe him to the old gentleman, who in return, told 
them (no doubt for the thousandth tune) what sort of a person tho 
great Lora Clive was. His son, the old Subadar, now and then, 
with modest deference, venturing to imagine a resemblance between 
one or die other, and his beau ideal of a great man, Lord Lake. lew 
things in India have interested me more than scenes like these. 

1 have no means of ascertaining the number of military pen- 
sioners in England, or in any other European nation, and cannot, 
therefore, state the proportion which they be„.r to the actual num- 
ber of the forces kept up. The military pensioners in our Bengal 
establishment, on the first of May 1841, were 22,381 ; and the 
familv pensioners, or heirs of soldiers killed in action 1730 r total 
€4,111, out of an army of 82,027 men. I question whether the 

number of retired soldiers, maintained at the expense of govern- 
ment bears so large a proportion to the number actually serving 
in any other nation on earth. Not one of the twenty-four thou- 
sand has been brought on, or retained upon, the list from political 
interest, or court favour : every one receives his pension for long 
and faithful services, after he has been pronounced, by a board of 
European surgeons, as no longer fit for the active duties of his 
profession; or gets it for the death of a father, husband, or son, 

who has been killed in the service of government. 

All are allowed to live with their families; and European 
officers are stationed at central points in the different parts of 
the country, where they are most numerous, to pay them their 
stipends every six mouths. These officers are at-lst. Barrack- 
pore; 2nd, Dinapore; 3rd, Allahabad ; 4th, Lucknow , oti, i eeru . 
From these central points they move twice a year to the several 
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other points within tlioir respective circles of payment. „ hwe lb , 
pcs, or, e,s can most conveniently attend to receive their 
on certain days, so tlmt none of them have to go far, or to empW 
any expensive means to get it— it is, in foot, brought him a- IZ 
as possible to their door, by a considerate and liberal govern, nen't 
Every soldier is entitled to a pension when nrononnced bv i 
board of surgeons as no longer fit for the active duties of hi. 

-profession after fifteen years’ service; but to be entitled to the 
pension of his rank in the army he must I, ^ , 

for three years Till h i St served m such rank 
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native infantry. 
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this time siispecte i. The only one suspecrea wumu urn iwu «..u 
half years that I have been in the province, was, ] grieve to say, 
a Christian ; and he has been removed from office, to the great 
satisfaction of the people, and is never to he employed again. 

The only department in. which our native public servants do 
not enjoy the same advantages of security in the tenure of their 

the gradation of rank, liberal scale of 
'iee; and it is admitted on 
here exceedingly corrupt, 
it possible that he can be 
are so, are looked upon as a 


office, prospect of rise in 
pay, and provision for old age, is the -po> 
all hands, that there they are every w 
Hot one of them, indeed, ever thinks 
supposed honest j and those who really 
kind of martyrs or penitents, who are determined, by long suffer- 
ing, to atone for past crimes ; and who if they could not get into 
the police, would probably go long pilgrimages upon all fours, or 
with unboiled peas in their shoes. 

He who can suppose that men bo inadequately paid, who have 
no promotion to look forward to, and feel no security in their 
tenure of office and, consequently, no hope of a provision for old 
age, wilt be zealous and honest in the discharge of their duties, 
must be very imperfectly acquainted with human nature. — 
with the motives by which men are influenced all over the 
•world. Indeed no man does in reality suppose so; on the 
contrary, every man knows, that the same motives actuate public 
servants in India as elsewere. We have acted successfully upon 
this knowledge in all other branches of the public service, and 
shall, f trust, at no distant period act upon the same in that of the 
police - and then, and not till then, ear. it prove to the people 
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They cannot possibly do their duties unless they keep each 
a couple of horses or ponies, with servants to attend to them, 
indeed they are told so by every 7 magistrate who cares about the 
peace of his district. The people, seeing how much we expect 
from the Thauadar, and how little we give him, submit to bis 
demands for contribution without a murmur ; and consider 
almost any demand venial from a man so employed and so paid. 
They are confounded at our inconsistency ; and say , whei e they 
dare to speak their minds — “We see you giving high salaries, and 
high prospects of advancement to men who have nothing on earth 
to do but to collect your revenues and to decide our disputes 
*:,out pounds, shillings, and pence, which we used to decide much 
t, otter among ourselves when we had no other court but that of 
.ur elders to appeal to; while those who are to protect life and 
. i .. /a'crrj.Y* t ha kml. and enable the industrious 
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take office in Rampore, at three times the rate of salary, wh?u 
invited to do soon the accession of the eldest brother to the 
musnud. What they now enjoy, they owe to their own industry 
and integrity ; and they are proud to serve a government, which 
supplies them with so many motives for honest exertion ; and 
leaves them nothing to fear, as long as they exert themselves 
honestly. Te be in a situation, which it is generally understood 
that none but honest and able men can fill, is of itsell a source of 
pride ; and the sons of native princes, and men of rank, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, everywhere prefer taking office in our 
judicial and revenue establishments to serving under native ruleis, 
where everything depends entirely upon the favour or flow n id 
men in power, and ability, industry, aud integrity can secure 
nothing. 


NOTES. 



[In consequence of this work not having had the advantage 
of the author's superintendence while passing through the press, 
and of the manuscript having reached England in insulated por- 
tions, some errors and omissions have unavoidably taken place, a 
few of which the following notes are intended to rectify or sup- 

P l y-3 

Volume I. Chapter III. — Page 40. 

Charles Harding, of the Bengal civil service, as magistrate 
of Benares, in 1816, prevented the widow of a Brahmau from 
being burned. Twelve months after her husband’s death, she had 
been” goaded by her family into the expression of a wisli to burn 
with some relict of her husband, preserved for the purpose. The 
pile was raised for her at Ramnuggur, some two miles above Be- 
nares, on the opposite side of the river Ganges. She was not well 
secured upon the pile ; and, as soou as she felt the fire, she jump- 
ed off, and plunged into the river. The people all ran after her 
along the bank ; but the current drove her towards Benares, 
whence a police boat put off, and took her in. She was almost 
dead with the fright, and the water, in which she had been kept 
afloat by her clothes ; she was taken to Harding ; but the whole 
city of Benares was in an uproar, at the rescue of a Brahman’s 
widow from the funeral pile, for such it had been considered, 
though the man had been a year dead. Thousands surrounded his 
house, and his court was filled with the principal men of the city, 
imploring him to surrender the woman ; and among the rest was 
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the poor woman's father, who declared that he could not support 
his daughter ; and that she 'had, therefore, better he burned, as her 
husband's family would no longer receive her. The uproar was 
quite alarming to a young man, who felt all The up- 

on himself in such a city of Benares, with a ^ f niiou of three 
hundred thousand people, so prone to popular insurrections, 
or risings en masse very like them. He long argued the point of 
the time that had elapsed, and the unwillingness of the woman, 
but in vain ; until at last the thought struck him suddenly, and 
he said, £f That the sacrifice was manifestly unacceptable to their 
God — that the sacred river, as such, had rejected her ; she had, 
without being able to swim, floated down two miles upon its bosom, 
in the face of an immense multitude ; and it was clear that she 
had been rejected ! Had she been an acceptable sacrifice, after 
the fire had touched her, the river would have received her P 
This satisfied the whole crowd. The father said that, after this 
unanswerable argument, he would receive Lis daughter ; and the 
whole crowd dispersed satisfied. 

Volume I. Chapter XXXVI . — Page 342- 

In the description of the author's encampment at Gwalior, he 
fell into a mistake, which he discovered too late for correction in 
his journal. His tents were not pitched within the Phooi Bag, as 
he supposed, but without ; and seeing nothing of this place, he 
imagined that the dirty and naked ground outside was actually 
the flower garden. The Phooi Bag, however, is a very pleasing 
and well-ordered garden, although so completely secluded from 
observation by lofty walls, that many other travellers roust have 
encamped on the same spot without being aware of its existence. 

Volume II. Chapter XXVIII. — Page 406, note. 

By Act 23, of 1831), passed by the Legislative Council of 
India, on the 23rd of September, it is made t competent for court- 
martials to sentence soldiers uf the native army m the service of 
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exceeding two years, li the sen ^ , f ^ a g *mson or line 
court-martial; and not excaeung on .j by a regimental 
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